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PREFACE 



The subject of the following inquiry was approved by 
the Victoria University and the Gilchrist Trustees, being 
regarded by them as cognate to some of the most urgent 
of the educational problems with which we are called 
upon to deal. That the questions are essentially Eng- 
lish in spirit hardly needs saying. One authority, who 
will be frequently quoted and whose name has long 
been held in high honour by English educationists, 
Dr. W. T. Harris, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, has said, referring to the moral aim in 
education, 'The English and American school is founded 
on the idea that moral education is more important than 
intellectual.' As to the principle of individuality, re- 
viewing the last century. Professor C. H. Herford says, 
'The nineteenth century has assailed, but has not 
seriously modified, the stubborn individualism of the 
English mind. On the contrary, it has seen the English 
mind persistently seeking philosophic or scientific justi- 
fication for its own instincts.' 

The report is in the main the result of written notes 
of conversations taken down as the talk was proceeding, 
and embodies a fairly representative series of answers 
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to the questions, What is it that you personally are 
aiming at with regard to the children or the students in 
this school or college ? and How are you seeking to 
accomplish it? In looking back the writer, who was 
too much immersed in the work itself to be fully con- 
scious of it at the time, realises that it was a mental 
gymnastic of no mean difficulty to which he was 
soliciting teachers, principals, and superintendents whom 
he came upon in the very thick and drive of their 
practical tasks. ' Kindly ascend from the concrete to 
the abstract, express this practice of yours in terms of 
theory and ideal ; and then be good enough to come 
down to the concrete again, and tell the path and the 
process of it all.' If any too willing helpers were tired 
out by the urging of this suit, the writer asks that his 
deeply felt gratitude for aid so graciously given may 
serve for apology. 

The writer has to express his heartfelt thanks to 
friends and helpers both in England and America. 
Amongst the former are those who supplied him with 
valuable introductions ; the council of the Owens Col- 
lege, and the committee of the Day Training College, 
for granting a furlough which made it possible to visit 
America whilst the schools and colleges were in session, 
especially to Professor Withers, who assumed sole 
charge of the Men's Day Training Department, and has 
in other ways shown much helpful interest in the re- 
port ; and in no small measure to the Gilchrist Founders 
and Trustees for funds, granted through the Victoria 
University, covering a large part of the cost of the 
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inquiry. Amongst American educators, whilst so many 
were helpful, the writer feels bound to express his 
special indebtedness to Dr. W. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education ; to Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Dean of the Department of Philosophy, Colum- 
bia University ; the Dean and staff, and several of the 
graduate-students of Teachers' College, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Mr. Ossian Lang ; the superintendents and 
supervisors of the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and Brooklyn (New York City), and of Washing- 
ton, Cleveland, Minneapolis, and Indianapolis ; to Miss 
Blow ; to the principal and teachers of the Ethical 
Society (Workingman's) School (New York), the Uni- 
versity Elementary School and the Forestville School 
(Chicago); to the principals of the Chicago Kindergarten 
College ; to the director and staff of the Child Study 
Department, Chicago ; and to Mr. J. L. Hughes, of 
Toronto. 

P.S. — It should perhaps be added that the report 
refers almost entirely to public education, though a few 
privately supported schools were visited, and that this 
(combined with the writer's habitual outlook through 
his work in a training college) accounts for the refer- 
ences here and there made to English education being 
also almost entirely to the public elementary schools. 

H. Thiselton Mark. 

Owens College, Manchester : 
1901. 
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Part I 

INDIVIDUALITY 

IN 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 



CHAPTER I 

THE PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUALITY IN EDUCATION 

' The mass of mankind, the working body, which determines in the end 
the fate of the world . . . are what the teachers make them. ' 

There are two chief centres around which at the pre- 
sent moment almost the whole of American school 
problems— and not a few college and university pro- 
blems — range themselves ; these are, on the one hand, 
the meaning and the means of moral education, and, on 
the other, the intimately related problem of individuality 
in education. Upon the former question, so far as it 
affects the schools, the writer has already presented a 
report to the Board of Education for England and 
Wales. The more general bearings of the problem upon 
the home, the Church, the college, and the university, 
and through all upon the State, will be briefly considered 
here. The second topic will, however, form the main 
subject of the present essay. What do American 
educators mean when they speak of individuality in • 
education ? How do they seek to carry out the 
principle in practice ? To these two questions the first 
portion of the following report will be devoted. The 
remaining sections will deal with the more general 
subject of the moral aim in education. 

It was reported by an interviewer as being the 
deepest impression which the Shah of Persia carried 
away with him after a visit to England, that though he 

B 
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had seen great crowds of people, he felt that each crowd 
was a mass of units rather than a mass of humanit)-, 
that each man was conscious that he counted, his 
standing room being his by right, and his 'huzza' a 
free expression of personal feeling. It is this trait 
which has given definite direction to our political 
history, and so deep-seated a national characteristic 
makes its demand upon the thought of the educator. 
Educationally, it means that the individual cannot be 
lost sight of in the class. It implies the application of 
the democratic principle to education. 

Since, to go no further back than the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Milton championed liberty of utterance, Cromwell 
the rights of the governed, and Locke the moral respect 
due to the learner, the education of the English youth 
must be of such a nature that in all acquisition there 
shall be a conscious expression of himself and the 
putting forth of personal power. We hear now and 
again of the need of applying some principle of 
individualisation in the case of boys and girls of 
exceptional genius. But will not a really successful 
educationcd method aim to apply the principle univer- 
sally ? Each child in virtue of an Anglo-Saxon birth 
and history, a history written within him by descent and 
heredity as well as read by him in books containing his 
country's name, aim.s at individuality. If a teaching 
precept could be grounded upon these indications of our 
mental tendency, it would be that in all acquisition each 
individual must be made to feel himself actively at work 
in pursuit of some end. This was Dr. Arnold's class- 
method, and it has never been surpassed. The educa- 
tional problem which most urgently awaits solution is 
how to cultivate the teaching habit which, whilst it 
does not overlook the power that resides in numbers 
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bent upon a common end, yet touches and directs the 
individual activity and interest. 

In one sense we are bound, as Sir Joshua Fitch has 
said, to strike an average ; but, on the other hand, we 
can never afford to forget that we are dealing with indi- 
viduals as well as with classes. One would in no way 
plead for individual teaching. English individuality is 
of a type that is best developed in the crowd. And, as 
just stated, one of the crucial questions in education is, 
how to awaken individual effort and to use it to the 
greatest advantage in the collective work of the school. 
Our teaching methods will count for very much 
in this direction. Many ways will suggest themselves 
to a teacher who has tact, and knows the children he 
is teaching, which take up no more time and yet enable 
it to be seen that he is dealing with a cluster of indi- 
viduals, and not merely with a collective whole. To 
quote the historic illustration already referred to. 
Dr. Arnold made use of questions in his teaching, first of 
all, in order to arouse a questioning attitude in the mind 
of the learner, and, secondly, he put real questions (not so 
much tests as inquiries^ to show that he was working at 
the subject along with the pupil. ' When a boy asks, 
Why is this ? ' said a successful teacher, ' I know he has 
got somewhere.' When, further, he feels that his teacher 
is his friend, helping him to try his intellectual limbs, 
and ready to pick him up if he stumbles, we have one 
of the secrets of enthusiasm in the schoolroom. Many 
boys have powers which they do not know of Experi- 
ence has shown that with no other spur than that of 
knowing that they may go forward without fear, and that 
failure will not be permitted to bring disappointment, 
as many as twenty out of seventy boys in Standard III 
in an elementary school may be passed on at once into 

B 2 



4 Individuality in American Education 

Standard V., and are often the leaven of the Standard 
to which they are so promoted. 

In any case, to revert to the postulate underlying the 
whole of the present inquiry, we shall not reach a point 
of rest in matters of education until our theory and prac- 
tice have a characteristic accent of nationality. What- 
ever educational thinkers and reformers we may follow in 
points of detail or even in fundamental principles, corre- 
spondence to national characteristics is almost necessarily 
the goal of our educational effort. It may be useful at the 
outset to adopt a working summary of what the national 
characteristics are which ought to find embodiment and 
expression in our .systems of education. Montesquieu 
has said of us : ' This is the nation in the world which has 
best known how to avail itself at the same time of those 
three great things, religion, trade, and liberty.' ^ If we 
accept these words as suggesting a tentative a priori sum- 
ming up of the English boy, we should look for a religious 
instinct (containing more of the elements of original 
dignity than of consciousness of original sin), a distinct 
individuality, and a practical tendency in all things. It 
is with the second of these points that we are here to deal 
— a problem, therefore, having its essential points of con- 
tact with the child-life and child-nature around us. 

One was prepared to find the United States a happy 
hunting-field in such an inquiry. In an article on ' The 
New Education ' in the ' Andover Review ' of November, 
1888, Professor Palmer, of Harvard University, says[ 
' The test of high character is the amount of freedom it 
will absorb without going to pieces.' Few, doubt- 
less, would expect to attain to the individuality of a 

• ' C'est le peuple du monde qui a le mieux su se pr^valoir k la fois de 
ces trois grandes choses : la religion, le commerce, la liberie.' £>e PEsfirit 
des Lois, bk. xx. ch. vii, -^ 
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Walt Whitman, in whom 'latitude widens, longitude 

lengthens ; ' 

Within me zones, seas, cataracts, plants, volqanoes, groups, 
Malaysia, Polynesia, and the great West Indian Islands. 

Yet we may endeavour to place ourselves in the right 
perspective with regard to such a conception of indi- 
viduality, by realising what culture (for it could not 
come by cramming) could produce such an identification 
of personality with world-wide, almost star-high, interests. 
Each rightly developed individual is in himself, if philo- 
sophers say truly, a little world. Is it not, indeed, the 
spirit of this new or modern philosophy which has con- 
tributed largely to the ' new ' education ? 

It is something more than an accident that Descartes 
and Comenius belong to the same century. Descartes 
commenced to build up a modern philosophy — the self 
the central fact, the criterion of all certainty, on the 
postulate — ' I think, therefore I am.' From Comenius, 
a contemporary of Descartes, dates the ' new education,' 
as a conception reducible to practice. The educational 
movement, like the philosophic, takes its origin in a 
breach with authority, which was the characteristic note 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; but its posi- 
tive side is a new interpretation of the nature of the indi- 
vidual child, as, to use the term employed by Comenius, 
a 'microcosm,' in whom the powers of self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, self-control ' exist already in the germ, it 
being the function of education to develop them. 

Individuality in education may stand for two very 

' Comenius states that it is the threefold aim of education — 'Se, et 
secum omnia, nosse; regere; et ad Deum dirigere.' 'That man should 
know all things, himself included ; have power over all things, himself 
included ; and refer all this to God. ' The seeds of all three forms of 
culture Comenius believed to be in man by nature. 
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distinct things. It may mean either (i) the reaching of 
the individual learner in the mass, meeting him at the 
point of his attainment, and helping him in his special 
diflRculties (this is a matter of class-management or 
organisation) ; or (2) the building up of individuality or 
personality, in which case we are dealing with one of 
the fundamental questions of educational philosophy. 
In the latter instance we are broaching the problem of 
personality, and in what it consists. But with both of 
these meanings of individuality the moral aim in educa- 
tion is concerned. In the one case, we are aiming to 
secure a vital contact between teacher and pupil, pro- 
viding stimulus and removing discouragement ; in the 
other case, we are in search of the means of building up 
character in its entirety. The former interpretation of 
the principle of individuality ends in a plea for scope 
and elbow-room that the human unit may develop to 
his individual utmost ; the latter considers rather the 
development of the individual life in its relations to the 
social whole, and so the real enrichment and enlarge- 
ment of individuality through its dependence upon and 
reciprocal relations to society. Dr. W. T. Harris, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, was so 
anxious that the more philosophical interpretation should 
be put upon the principle, though without in any way 
excluding the question of organisation, that he forwarded 
to the writer the following letter, which states in some 
fulness the best American point of view : 

I think that you will get nothing satisfactory as to the 
question of individualism, because there is a metaphysical 
catch to this part of the investigation.^ The history of the 

' This ' metaphysical catch ' was met with in more forms than one 
during the prosecution of the inquiry : but especially in one school, which 
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United States shows that persons who go out to the frontier 
as pioneers prove themselves to be very full of resources in the 
way of subduing the wilderness and converting it to human 
uses, destroying wild beasts, defeating the Indians and ban- 
ditti, and such matters. This would be called individualism 
ordinarily, but it is a very small part of individualism. The 
individualism which one wishes to cultivate in urban society 
fits one to become self-directive among his fellow men. In 
order to hold one's own in the midst of the urban civilisation 
it is necessary to have a knowledge of human nature and a 
knowledge of the motives and purposes of the civilisation in 
which one lives. It should enable one to select his vocation 
intelligently and make a success of it in a competitive civilisa- 
tion. The one with small individualism takes the initiative 
from others and does not strike out for himself. He is 
dragged or pushed along, and does not contribute his quota of 
directive power to the community. This Second kind of 
individuality, which can hold its own in an urban civilisation, 
is scarcely considered by most of those in this country who 
talk or write on the development of individualism, and the 
very best training for this kind of individualism is popularly 
supposed to have the effect of obliterating individualism. 

The development of individuality can take two directions. 
First, that of resistance to the influences or demands of the 
social whole. This development of the individual makes him 
disobedient at school and a criminal in society, and converts 
his career into a zero by attracting against him the organised 
forces of the community. 

Secondly, the development of individuality may take the 
normal direction of mastering the motives and purposes of the 
social whole and growing into a leader of some one of its 
manifold interests. This lies in the direction of attaining skill 
in a chosen industry and in attaining through letters a know- 
ledge of science and philosophy which are social aggregates of 
observation and reflection ; a knowledge of history which 

seems to have set out upon a research, comparable (in the light of recent 
philosophy) to the old puzzle of the hen and the egg, as to whether society 
was before the individual or the individual before society. 
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shows the nature and behaviour of social organisations, espe- 
cially of the State and Church and civil society ; an acquaintance 
with literature which reveals the depth of emotion and feeling, 
and shows how feelings become conscious thoughts and 
actions, literature in this respect being the study, par excellence, 
for giving a knowledge of human nature. Besides this, the 
pupil needs a training in the control of his individualism for 
purposes of intelligent co-operation with others, and he gets 
this in a large school better than in a small school, and he 
gets it in a school far better than with a private tutor or by 
himself in the family. 

In treating of the principle of individuality as a factor 
in American education the inquiry will follow three 
main lines : I. Individuality in Educational Organisa- 
tion ; II. Individuality in Class-management ; III. 
Child Study. The result of the inquiry will, it is be- 
lieved, be to show that Herbart's rule ' to leave the 
individuality of the pupil untouched as far as pos- 
sible,' is not in conflict with his other demand for 
the cultivation of 'a balanced, all-embracing many- 
sidedness.' 



CHAPTER II 
INDIVIDUALITY AND SCHOOL ORGANISATION 

' Never rest till you have got all the fixed machinery for work, the best 
possible. The waste in a Teacher's workshop is the lives of men.' 

The school organisation of the ordinary American city 
consists of a Board of Education, which carries out 
the few general regulations of the State, and for the rest 
administers freely the educational machinery of the 
city (the board is sometimes elective, sometimes appoint- 
ive) ; the city superintendent of schools, often with a 
number of associate or assistant superintendents ; a 
director or organising secretary, or clerk to the Board 
of Education, not unlike our clerk to the School Board ; 
and supervisors, appointed to assist the superintendent 
in the oversight of certain grades or of certain subjects, 
such as art, music, manual training, sewing. Under the 
best conditions, the principals are also to be reckoned 
as a part of the system of organisation, directing the 
work of the teachers and pupils in their school. Where 
the principal is in this way the supervisor of his or her 
own school the best conditions obtain ; where the ' prin- 
cipal of the building ' has also hour by hour throughout 
the day the care of a grade, and an external ' supervising 
principal ' is responsible in all save minor matters for 
five or six schools, the conditions, so far as principalship 
goes, are at their worst. But to speak generally, is it 
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not self-evident that if individuality is to be looked for 
in the child, it must also be looked for in the teacher, 
and if in the teacher, in the principal, and if in the prin- 
cipal, in those whose regulations he administers, especially 
the supervisors and the city superintendent? Even 
though one bears in mind the caution given by Dean 
Russell, of Teachers College, New York, that one 
cannot judge from the machinery, but must judge from 
the working, one cannot but realise to how large an 
extent the school is shaped by the forces which are 
behind it. 

The city superintendent is really the key to the 
whole situation ; ^ and, considering that he is so, he 
often works in an American city under vexations from 
which, in all conscience, he ought to be free. He is 
anything but a permanent official. A change in the 
political complexion of the Board of Education may 
seal his fate. To meet with really excellent men 
educationists to the core, who had the never-absent 
consciousness of their need for a majority on the Board 
of Education to secure their re-election year by year, 
was one of the most disturbing features of the writer's 
inquiry. The wonder is that American cities are so 



' What a city's schools can be without the superintendent is shown by 
Dr. Rice in his references to Pliiladelphia. ' The public schools of Phila- 
delphia were left without supervision until 1883. Before that time the 
most chaotic condition prevailed, for the reason that each individual school 
was conducted according to the whims of its principal, who, though simply 
a class teacher, prepared the course of studies and regulated the examina- 
tions and promotions without regard to what was going on in other schools. 
The schools were then, as now, governed by two distinct bodies : the 
Central Board, whose members — one from each waid — are appointed by 
the judges of the Court of Common Pleas ; and a Local Board of tliirteen 
members for each ward, twelve of the members being elected by the 
people, the thirteenth being a member of the Central Board.' — The Public 
School System of the United States^ p. 148. 
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well served, and that men of such earnestness and 
ability are tempted into what strikes a stranger as so 
precarious a service. That the thing works out in prac- 
tice better than it looks in theory must be taken for 
granted. Under more ideal and liberal conditions of 
appointment and tenure of office, good as the work is 
that is being done, there is little doubt that more would 
be accomplished. Public feeling is setting strongly in 
the direction of separating the schools from political 
influences. A strong citizens' association would pro- 
bably be adequate in most cases to lifting the superin- 
tendency out of the arena of politics altogether. Nor 
would it seem too great a sacrifice, considering that it 
would be made in the cause of education, if school 
officials should become practically neutral in politics, as 
English inspectors of schools and training colleges, as a 
matter of professional etiquette, are understood to be 
in recognition of the fact that they serve under either 
political party without prejudice. All residents in 
Washington, the seat of Government, are disfranchised ; 
and if to be non-political were a tacit understanding in 
reference to the position of school superintendent, it would 
probably strengthen him educationally in a way that 
would be altogether out of proportion to what he would 
feel to lose politically. Even as it is, the position of 
city superintendent of schools is one of those which a 
strong man with an enthusiasm for education would 
naturally covet. He needs to have ' head, heart, hand ' — 
intellectual power with adequate academic and profes- 
sional knowledge, moral influence through tact, sympathy, 
and earnestness, and sufficient experience in educational 
matters to give balance and direction to his initiative. 
Such a man may make his influence felt upon the schools 
and the educational spirit of a city within twelve months 
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of his assuming office. There are superintendents who 
are counted amongst the great social and moral forces 
of the community in the midst of which they labour. 
Such would be Mr. J. L. Hughes, of Toronto ; Mr. N. C. 
Dougherty, of Peoria ; and Mr. L. H. Jones, whose 
superintendency at Indianapolis is still spoken of as an 
influence on the schools and on the public feeling 
towards the schools, though it is seven or eight years 
since he left Indianapolis for Cleveland. Others might 
probably be named, but these stand out by general 
consent. 

Fundamentally, the city superintendent is responsible 
for the continued training of the teachers through- 
out his schools. It is his business to be in touch with 
the most progressive thought and movements in educa- 
tion, and to bring his knowledge to bear upon the inter- 
nal administration and the work of the teachers in the 
schools. Often, too, he is an expert with theories or 
methods of his own. It may have been the successful 
application of some such methods elsewhere which 
commended him to the notice of the Board of Education 
in the city to which he is appointed. School building 
and oversight of the business of the board are not his 
task, at any rate, where the completest and most typical 
organisation exists. He is responsible for the teaching 
in the schools and for the improvement of that teaching 
upon whatever lines suggest themselves as best suited 
to the city to which he is appointed. The superin- 
tendent, however sure he may be of his ground, gene- 
rally wins his way rather by tact than by aggressiveness ; 
he is often able to effect changes in the spirit of the 
school and home training of children, and to make 
parents more hearty in their support of both school and 
teacher, and more ready to fall in with their aims and 
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methods. The views of the superintendent make 
themselves felt especially in the discipline of the schools, 
and through them of the homes as well. At Dayton, 
Ohio, according to the president of the board, corporal 
punishment has decreased fully fifty per cent, within the 
two years of Dr. Hailmann's superintendency. Techni- 
cally the superintendent is responsible to the Board of 
Education, who select and appoint him, and to whom 
he is expected to look for guidance if he is in any doubt. 
But one may hear of a newly appointed superintendent 
listening to his board as they explain to him what they 
expect of him and what they will do on their part, 
and then. quietly saying what/2e intends to do and upon 
what points, as, for example, the selection of teachers, 
he is not going to be dictated to. Not many men could 
do this without some appearance of presumption. In 
this one case, a considerable section of the press gave 
the superintendent their support, and commended him 
for rating his independence higher than the retention of 
his position. In another noteworthy instance the super- 
intendent has been risking one of the most commanding 
positions in American education by his fearless advocacy 
of a policy different from that of his board. In another 
instance, such collision has led recently to the resignation 
of his position by the superintendent in one of the 
largest cities, and his acceptance of the presidency of 
a State university. 

The personal factor counts for most, therefore, in any 
attempt to estimate in what the scope for the display of 
individuality on the part of the city superintendent 
consists. In Massachusetts the statutes give the super- 
intendent only one item of authority : he may in his own 
right and person sign an employment certificate. For 
the rest he is responsible to the school committees 
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(Boards of Education). As a matter of fact, of course, 
he has the care and control of the schools under the 
school committees. If he proves himself a capable man, 
the tendency generally is to give him more and more 
power ; and another perfectly understandable thing, 
which was referred to by the Hon. Frank A. Hill, State 
Secretary of Education, Massachusetts, is that usually 
the abler the people forming the school committee the 
more willing are they to restrict themselves to purely 
legislative rather than executive functions : the educa- 
tional duties are entrusted to the superintendents, the 
business department to special agents. This American 
habit of trusting the expert early impresses the visitor. 
If the required expert cannot be discovered, money 
must be spent to produce him, and then in the average 
of cases he is given a free hand. For example, a com- 
mercial high school is being organised in New York ; 
those having the matter in hand, explaining the scheme, 
describe the kind of man they want to take the director- 
ship : if they cannot find such a man, they would 
select the likeliest man there is and give him a year's 
training in Europe and elsewhere, so that he might 
come to them equipped with the best information. 
The superintendent, similarly, is in the position of a 
trusted expert, and has a free hand if he is not too 
radical in his changes, and has the gift of statesmanship 
which prevents his action from being too far in advance 
of prevailing standards. Teachers yield him a willing 
loyalty ; it is felt that he is there because he is com- 
petent. 

A very popular superintendent, both with teachers 
and citizens, was Mrs. Ella Young, of Chicago 
University, formerly member of the board of superin- 
tendents, and on more than one occasion spoken of in 
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connection with the city superintendency. She said 
that the power of the superintendent to influence a 
given school was mainly a question of his or her moral 
influence with the principal ; the Chicago theory being 
that the principal is professionally responsible for his own 
school and teachers. What a superintendent can do 
largely depends on his principals. In Chicago there 
are eight districts, each with its superintendent, and a 
city superintendent over all. Some have contended 
that the great difference existing amongst the Chicago 
schools arises from the different views, &c., of the super- 
intendents. But as a matter of fact in the same dis- 
trict adjacent schools manifest the same differences. 
Mrs. Young thinks that the difference arises rather from 
the difficulty certain principals have of seeing the weak 
side to their own work. Not that they intentionally 
refrain from acting on the suggestion of the district 
superintendents, but that it is difficult to make them 
conscious that their work is of poor quality. Whilst the 
better and more progressive principals take the super- 
intendents' suggestions made at principals' meetings, 
the inertia of the stationary principal prevents the same 
good effects often just where they are most needed. 
Under such conditions two things may avail : in the first 
place, personal representations on the part of the super- 
intendent ; but secondly, and more especially, a watching 
for all the good one can see in a school and commend- 
ing that. This nursing of the health spot, a ' sloughing 
process,' as Dr. Shimer of New York calls it, has suc- 
ceeded in many cases in creating a new ambition for 
excellence resulting in vastly improved conditions. One 
of the most successful in the use of personal contact and 
personal encouragement is Mr. J. L. Hughes, of Toronto. 
He has seen twenty-five years' service in the one 
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position, has appointed practically all the teachers, and 
knows their work thoroughly. His theory is that ' the 
superintendent ought to be frank enough and uncon- 
ventional enough to tell the teacher what his best power 
is, and to give him confidence in himself. The best 
thing I can do for the teachers of Toronto is to reveal 
to them their best power. Let me once say to the 
backward teacher (not worth a row of pins) " That's 
fine, I never saw it done so before," and such a teacher 
holds himself up and is never the same again.' 

' The peculiarity of the American system is,' said 
one, ' that the superintendent is as free as he can possibly 
be, granted tact and discretion on his part.' Yet with 
the exception of some three or four places where special 
rights are assigned to the superintendent in virtue of his 
office (e.g. Buffalo, New Haven, Cleveland, Indianapolis), 
all his duties are delegated to him by the Board of Edu- 
cation or school committee of which he is the executive. 
The superintendent who consults his teachers and 
discusses his proposals with them beforehand, and who 
keeps in touch with public sentiment, has all the scope 
he requires for progressive work, and may almost in- 
variably count upon adequate support. He is really 
working in line with the best public spirit of the city 
which he serves. In describing ' the twentieth century 
superintendent ' at a recent gathering of the Association 
of Commissioners and Superintendents of New York 
State, one of the speakers selected as amongst the 
' essentials ' in his qualifications, the consciousness that 
he is appointed to guard and foster the most important 
interests that can pertain to a State — her ' citizens in the 
making.' That is the prevalent thought amongst all 
classes as to the mission of the public schools. The 
theory of thfi superintendent's position and duties is 
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well stated, and taken from such a connection is well 
worth quoting, in the Report of the Committee of Twelve 
on Rural Schools : 

Supervision is one of the vital needs of the rural schools, 
since most of their teachers are inexperienced. Rural schools 
suffer from lack of trained teachers. In them, as a general 
thing, are young graduates from the village high school, or 
some favourite among neighbouring famihes, or a type of 
ancient teacher whose placid life is not disturbed by the vexing 
problems of his profession. This raw material must be de- 
veloped, made shapely, orderly, and systematic, if time is to 
be saved to the children, and schools properly supported. . . . 

Teaching is a great art, based on a profound science. The 
supervisor is the expert who has given this art and science his 
careful attention, and whose business it is both to know how 
to teach, and to show others the way of teaching. He can in 
some measure compensate for the lack of skilled work in the 
school by closely supervising and guiding inexperienced 
teachers and showing them what to do. Not only must he 
know how to teach, but he must know how to instruct others 
in the art and science of teaching. He must be a skilled 
teacher of teachers. The presence of skilled supervision has 
been the salvation of many schools. 

It is one province of supervision in the country school to 
bring teachers into contact with each other, to illustrate better 
ways of teaching, to break up the isolation and monotony of 
rural school life, and to take to the doors and homes of people 
and teachers alike the life and freshness which have been the 
result of research and study on the part of the best minds in 
the profession. . . . 

We need everywhere trained superintendents of schools. 
' Supervision of schools should rank next in importance to the 
instruction in schools ; indeed, so necessary to successful 
instruction is competent supervision that the two should receive 
together the watchful oversight of the state ' (New Jersey State 
Report, 1894). The best work of a supervisor is his skill in 
selecting teachers. . . . 

C 
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Attention is also called to the power which the supervisor 
can exert through rightly conducted teachers' meetings, insti- 
tutes, associations, and round tables. Here he may meet the 
teachers under his direction, and make use of the information 
which he has gathered in visiting their schools. From free 
and open discussions by the teachers he will get an insight 
into their habits of thought and their methods of expression. 
Such meetings help to break up the unsocial character of rural 
teachers by bringing them into contact, so that each learns 
something from the experience of all the others. The most 
deadening influence about the country school is its isolation. 
Nothing is more potent in overcoming this than frequent 
gatherings in which teachers, school officers, and parents freely 
discuss matters of common interest. To encourage such 
meetings is one of the duties incumbent upon the supervisor. 
Without being too prominent he may still be the inspiring 
spirit, guiding, directing, and stimulating the tone and 
energies of all who participate in the proceedings. 

Whilst education as a theory and practice is making 
such rapid strides as it is in America, expert supervision 
is absolutely essential. The writer has shown elsewhere 
the significance of the school movement of the last 
twenty-five years — the 'new education' as it is com- 
monly called by American educators — as an American 
movement. The superintendent is also an American 
product. Practically unknown fifty years ago, ' his office 
has been logically evolved with the quite original system 
of American public school education.' The movement 
of the last quarter of a century is, in turn, largely due to 
two ex-superintendents — a man who combines American 
shrewdness with an almost Pestalozzian enthusiasm, 
and who twenty-five years ago assumed the superinten- 
dency of the schools at Quincy, Massachusetts, Colonel 
Francis W. Parker,^ and the thinker who at that time 

' Mr. C. F. Carroll, of Worcester, says, ' No candid man can object 
to the slate xient that the force which set in motion this tremendous 
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was superintendent of schools at St. Louis, and publish- 
ing school reports which were read and debated in all 
parts of the country, Dr. W. T. Harris. Probably no 
men have ever wielded such an influence upon actual 
school practice in their own lifetime with the excep- 
tions of Sturm and, possibly, Horace Mann. 

Two of the chief functions of the superintendent, as 
indicated above, are the appointment of teachers and 
the holding of teachers' meetings (mass or sectional 
meetings according to circumstances) ; but a third, of 
very far-reaching influence, is the issuing of an annual 
report upon the condition and progress of the schools. 
To these reports a student of American education finds 
himself at once indebted, many of them being extremely 
able contributions to current educational literature, and 
all valuable as showing the conditions obtaining in the 
city, and the ideals which are cherished for the city 
schools. Some superintendents are strong on the 
administrative side, others in their grasp of educational 
philosophy, others on the sociological aspects of educa- 
tion. The aim throughout is, to quote the title of a 
paper read by Dr. Harris before the Department of 
Superintendence in 1899, 'to make good teachers out of 
poor ones.' That, said the Doctor in conversation, is a 
thing that good superintendents can do almost infallibly. 
Amongst the means suggested are weekly conferences 
with the principals of schools ; sectional or general 
meetings for direct pedagogical study and discussion ; 
meetings arranged for the teachers in which subjects 
other than pedagogical are taken up, such as art or 
literature. 

activity in elementary education was inaugurated by Col. Francis W. 
Parker in his work at Quincy and in his utterances at the Summer school 
at Martha's Vineyard, and later at educational gatherings all over the 
country.' 
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Associate Superintendent A. W. Edson, of New 
York City, kindly allowed the writer to see a statement 
which he had prepared for the superintendent of the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, Mr. John 
Jasper : 

I regard my work as primarily in the line of assisting and 
inspiring principals and teachers to higher ideals and better 
methods. ... I look upon the rating of teachers as of 
secondary importance. ... I visit each school in my group 
each month, and visit my larger schools two or three times 
each month, and observe the work of each teacher in my group 
three or four times during the year. . . . This allows a rating 
that is fairer than is possible after only one visit, and at the 
time of the second or third visit I am often able to suggest 
much more to the principal and individual teacher than at the 
time of the first visit. ... I meet the principal and teachers 
of each department occasionally — some two or three times 
during the year — and mention some of the more apparent 
weaknesses in class work observed in that school, and consider 
the best way and means of teaching some special subject under 
consideration. I make full use of the blackboard in outlining 
and illustrating the topic, and try to leave something as the 
outcome. The teachers are often ready to ask questions, to 
give their experience, and to join in discussion. I find these 
conferences a great economy of time and effort. . . . 

I speak to the principals freely, from time to time, of the 
special points that need attention in the organisation, manage- 
ment, and work of the school or department. I try to leave 
the impression with principals and teachers that I am a 
co-worker, sympathetic and charitable, and yet deeply interested 
in securing the best results possible. 

A copy of the points considered in connection with 
schools by the visiting superintendents at Brooklyn was 
supplied to the writer by Associate Superintendent 
J. Haaren. 
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PRINCIPAL'S RATINGS. 

I. School Administration in General. 

Opening and closing. 

Recesses. 

Early dismissal of individuals. 

Carrying out of course of study. 

Programmes. 

Oversight of class records and report cards. 

Homework. 

Methods prescribed. 

Co-ordination of work as between grades. 

Promotion of individuality among teachers and pupils. ^ 

Promotions and reductions. 

Examination and inspection of classes. 

Text books, illustrative materials and apparatus. 

Management of heating and ventilation. 

Management of light in class-rooms. 

Seating of pupils. 

2. Management of Teachers. 

Teachers' meetings. 
Oversight of plans of work. 
Inspiring teachers. 

Means employed for improvement of old and assistance of 
new teachers. 

Passing judgment on teachers. 

Example set in attendance and punctuality. 

3. Management of Pupils. 
Discipline. 
Support of teachers. 
Treatment of lateness and truancy. 
Moral treatment of pupils. 
Corporal punishment and suspensions. 
Informal suspension. 

' ^9ta bene, as bearing upon subject of present report, 
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4. Records, Reports, dr'c. 

Records required by sect. 298 of by-laws of School Board. 
Correctness of monthly and special reports. 
Promptness in sending in reports. 

TEACHER'S RATINGS. 



English . 



Reading 

Composition 

Grammar (Language) 

Spelling 

Writing 



Examination results 

Skill in teaching, 

Skill in governing, 



Mathematics 

History 

Geography 

Science 

Nature 



Moral influence, 

Health and habits, 



More might be written about the relations of the 
superintendent to the school board or school committee, 
and by way of showing the tendency of legislation in 
favour of universal superintendence of schools both town 
and country. All that can be done is to refer to a small 
section of the literature of the subject,' and to a brief 

' Article in T^e Record (Macmillan) for October, 1899, by Dr. 
Frank A. Hill on ' Local Control in School Administration ' (Massa- 
chusetts) ; ' Supervision of Schools in Massachusetts,' by A. W. Edson ; 
' Supervision Data for Massachusetts ' (F. A. Hill) 1900 ; ' City and Town 
Supervision of Schools,' by J. T. Prince ; ' The Business Side of City 
School Systems,' by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale ('Studies in Education'); 
Educational Review, January, 1895, ' Powrers and Duties of School 
Superintendents ; ' ' Report of the Committee of Fifteen ; ' School Journal 
and other educational papers. 
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reference in the note at the end of the present 
chapter. 

The supervisors, whether of special subjects or of 
specified grades (usually the primary, which are the first 
three or first four grades in the public schools), are, to 
all intents and purposes, assistants to the superintendents 
in their own specified departments. Similar principles, 
therefore, rule their work. They confer with and are 
under the general leadership of the superintendent. 
The schools of a city seldom fail to make a name for 
themselves when there is a good mutual understanding 
between an able superintendent and his supervisors. 
One might instance in proof of this Minneapolis, 
Washington, and Indianapolis in the days already 
referred to,^ when Dr. Rice visited it in common with 
other cities and published his famous articles in the 
' Forum.' An experienced observer said of Miss Cropsey, 
the extremely able supervisor of primary grades at 
Indianapolis, ' She is a very rare woman. She has the 
faculty of discriminating and choosing the best. She 
constantly suggests things that will be helpful to the 
individual teacher. She sees vividly, also, the great 
possibility of the unkempt boy, adopts the vision and 
acts up to it. A good many of us see and forget it ; 
she takes it right in.' When first appointed to give 
higher tone to the primary work in the schools of the 
city, she did not commence a course of studies in peda- 
gogy with the young teachers under her care ; but 
started courses of literature, in the hope of first broaden- 
ing their mental horizon, and so creating the taste for 
knowledge, without which, as a personal possession, no 
teacher can hope to impart it to her pupils. As a result 
of her spirit and her methods it is a common remark 

' Page 12. 
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outside her own city, that the schools of Indianapolis 
will never lack a certain distinction so long as they are 
under her influence. Almost as unique in her own 
departriient is Miss Seegmiller, the supervisor of drawing 
and art work in the Indianapolis schools, The spirit of 
all her work is expressed in one of her own quotations 
from Lowell : 

Something the soul of man to lift 

From the tiresome earth and to make him see 

How beautiful common things can be ; 

How heaven may be glimpsed through a wayside tree ; 

The gift of an artist's eye. 

The presence of such specialists having direction of 
the children's efforts at self-expression with brush and 
pencil, is in part cause of, in part supplementary to, a 
great movement towards the beautiful and the study of 
the beautiful, which has made the American schoolroom 
a scene of brightness and of aesthetic culture. Travelling 
from Worcester to Minneapolis, and south through 
Indianapolis, one meets with a constant succession of 
class-rooms made beautiful by the teacher's skill, or the 
children's purchases (and often by the children's own 
efforts), which answers to Thring's demand that ' lesson- 
rooms, and the surroundings of lessons, should by their 
beauty, or their fitness, as the case may be, give honour 
to lessons.' In such an outline of lessons in art as Miss 
Seegmiller has drawn up for the several grades of the 
Indianapolis schools, the child's near interests, his love 
of natural objects, and his love of well-chosen verse are 
brought together with the view of making the art work 
part of the child's personal experience. In the preface to 
a little handbook for October, containing suggestions for 
the interrelation of nature study, literature, art, and com- 
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position, Miss Seegmiller says, ' It is hoped that these 
gleanings from the poets, presenting the characteristics 
of one of the most beautiful months of the year, may 
aid us in our constant seeking for an ever closer, loving 
and reverent companionship with nature.' And else- 
where, in the outline of lessons for the grades, ' Whenever 
the teacher is able to lift the child up to be possessed 
of a new thought, to see a new beauty, she becomes 
nature's interpreter, and whatever enriches the thought 
and exalts the feeling influences the art expression.' 

Minneapolis owes the marked excellence of its schools 
to the daily co-operation of the supervisors of primary 
work, art, music, and manual training. The correlation 
of studies is no artifice, it does not come ab extra, but 
resides essentially in the studies themselves, which are 
correlated in the collective thought of the supervisors 
respectively responsible for them before they are issued 
in the form of courses to the schools. With this co- 
operation of the supervisors the superintendent is in 
heartiest accord. 

In a special report of the eleventh State exhibition 
of drawing in the public schools of Massachusetts, held 
in Boston from September 27 to October 2, 1899, 
mention is made of the way in which the freedom of the 
supervisors leads to freedom in the children's work. 
' The general use of colour in the public schools has 
come within the last decade. . . . The colouring was 
often too intense and crude, but it betokened a health, 
a freedom, a delight in being alive, hitherto unknown in 
our public school drawing. A second prominent feature 
was the nature drawing. During these last years nature 
has come into the schools like a flood, inundating every 
grade and penetrating every topic of instruction. . . . 
The third notable element was freedom. . . . The 
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supervisors of drawing also enjoy perfect freedom. No 
two courses were identical in detail, hence several casual 
observers affirmed that the exhibition lacked the unity 
which comes from a common aim or purpose. . . . Free 
individuality is the ground of art. Beauty will not come 
at the call of a legislature, nor will it repeat in England 
or America its history in Greece.' . . . There can never 
be an inflexible course in art instruction.' One seems 
to be able to trace in the world's art a continuous eman- 
cipation of the human spirit passing from extreme east 
to the new world of the west. Amongst Oriental nations 
their art is expressive of man's subjection and awe in 
presence of nature — the glaring, the huge, even the 
hideous mark their work. In Greece, man rose to 
equality with nature. The Christian art of Europe, 
when true to itself, portrays the triumph of spirit over 
matter. But the new art instinct of America is one 
which aims at self-expression in a new and more demo- 
cratic sense. Each child takes brush or pencil to 
express what is in himself of appreciation of the beauti- 
ful and response to its appeal. This seems to be the 
meaning of the art impulse which is taking possession of 
the American schools,^ and of the individuality to which 
it aspires. But this could never come about if art super- 
visors and art teachers were not free. 

Of course, the supervisor has also to conduct classes 
for the teachers. In this way, by meetings which 
teachers are expected to attend, the school day being 
shortened by an hour occasionally to enable them to be 
present without demanding more of their time, and by 
voluntary meetings of teachers for more advanced work, 

' Cf. Emerson on 'Art.' 

^ The American Educational Exhibit sent to Paris for the 1900 Ex- 
hibition gave ample proof of the impulse here referred to. 
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the supervisor, of whatever subject, is able to influence 
the whole of the work of the city in his or her depart- 
ment. If there is one rank of educators to whom 
American teaching owes more of its conspicuous bright- 
ness and rapid improvement than to any other, it would 
be the supervisors of primary grades. Such supervisors 
appear to exist in the great majority of cities ; and 
certainly it is in the primary grades that the excellence 
of American public elementary school education at the 
present moment lies. 

Only a word need be said about the school principal. 
He is in theory the critic-teacher, and professor of 
pedagogy to his staff, as well as the administrator of the 
school, and counsellor of pupils and parents. Where a 
principal is set free for the supervision of his or her own 
building, and is allowed a considerable amount of liberty 
and initiative, one finds solid work even in places where 
a progressive school spirit has not yet come. In Cin- 
cinnati, which has been resting for a fairly long time on its 
former fame, some of the best teachers were found. One 
could only trace this to the strong group of men who 
are at the head of the individual schools. Many cities, 
of which Brooklyn is a sample, make it their policy to 
allow a principal, in whom the superintendent has con- 
fidence, to try experiments on his own lines, either in 
teaching or school organisation. In other places there 
are ' supervising principals,' a sort of go-between, part 
school principal, part assistant superintendent ; in reality, 
one would suppose, the latter. But where this name, 
given to assistant or district superintendents, is made 
an excuse for keeping the teacher actually in charge of 
the school (called the ' principal of the building ') engaged 
the whole day with one of the grades, there may be 
supervision — in some instances there is considerable 
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flutter caused by this supervision— but there is nothing 
that can fairly be called principalship. How admirably 
some of the acting principals of buildings taught their 
grade, received messages from all parts of the building, 
and welcomed visitors, cannot be told in a sentence ; 
but it did seem one of the essentials of the arrangement, 
that, with such a multiplicity of calls upon their atten- 
tion, they should, if not entirely set free, have a minimum 
of two or three lesson periods daily for the work of 
supervision and school administration. 

But the theory of the principalship of American 
schools, and in the majority of places visited the actual 
practice, goes far beyond the matters just mentioned. 
Three methods, says Dr. W. H. Maxwell, city superinten- 
dent of schools in New York, ought to be employed by all 
principals in the discharge of their pedagogical functions 
towards their staff — private criticism, the giving of model 
lessons, general meetings and grade meetings.^ ' The 
theory is sometimes advanced that if there are only 
superintendents enough to inspect and examine schools 
and make suggestions or give orders to principals and 
teachers, it does not make very much difference what 
kind of man the principal may be. I have been much 
impressed with the falsity of this notion since visiting 
some of the schools of the former City of New York, 
now the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. In 
proportion to the number of pupils and teachers, the old 
City of New York had a larger number of superinten- 
dents for its schools than any other large city in the 
world. Nor will it be denied that these superintendents 

' Identical proposals were made by Dury in The Reformed School, 
1649. The quotation from Dr. Maxwell is from his report for 1898-99, 
reprinted in part in the Class Management Number (March, igoo) of the 
^«w York Teachers' Monographs. 
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are able, experienced, and energetic men. If the theory 
is true that superintendents, through periodical inspec- 
tions, can make good schools, then the public schools in 
New York City ought to have become good schools. 
Yet nothing has struck me so forcibly in visiting these 
schools as the inequality in their characteristics. Some 
schools I have found that are truly admirable in every 
respect. In all such cases the principals are all that 
principals ought to be. Other schools I have seen in 
which the order was of that cast-iron kind which re- 
presses every genial impulse of the soul ; ... in which 
many of the teachers are sunk in ruts thirty years 
deep. . . . The efforts of the superintendents, through 
inspection of the teachers' work and examination of 
classes, had almost entirely failed to work any appreci- 
able change in the character of the school. I do not say 
that superintendents' work in such cases is altogether 
without value. . . . Superintendents, particularly when 
they are not too numerous, may have a potent influence 
on a school system ; but it is to the principal we must 
look to bring his school up to a high standard of 
efficiency. ... I was never able to secure any perma- 
nent and all-pervading improvements in a school except 
through a strong principal.' 

\Note. — No attempt has been made here to trace the 
principle of individuality beyond the near and more 
obvious environment of the schools in the form of the 
local organisation. That it extends throughout the 
whole educational life of America, however, is well 
known. Beginning with the policy of the national 
government, which is ' to aid education, but not in any 
wise to assume its control,' we find each State making its 
own school law, so far as securing the existence of a 
system of schools within its borders is concerned. But 
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the State in turn ' delegates to local authorities, variously 
called the school board, the school committee, &c., power 
to organise and carry on schools in their respective 
localities.' ^ The several States,' says Dr. Harris, ' repeat 
in the general form of their State constitutions the 
national constitution, and delegate to the subdivisions, 
counties, or townships, the management of education.' ^ 
Within the State the county, township, or district is the 
local unit for the support and control of schools, ' special 
laws excepted, under which cities, towns; and independent 
districts exist.' ^ It is by means of these special laws 
that the principle of locality becomes influential in 
education, a principle which lies at the foundation of 
the political liberties of Anglo-Saxon peoples. It is 
only when it lapses that the body politic loses vitality, 
and (as has been the case in England in the last fifty 
years, and, judging from an opinion about to be quoted, 
may come to be the case to some extent in America) 
has to yield to the spur of central initiative. ' The idea 
of local self-government is that each individual shall 
manage for himself such matters as concern him alone ; 
that where two or more persons are concerned the 
smallest political subdivision shall have jurisdiction and 
legislative powers ; where the well-being of several towns 
is concerned the county or the State may determine the 
action taken. But where the interests of more than one 
State are concerned, the nation has ultimate control.'* 

The interplay of central initiative and local govern- 
ment is so important and delicate a problem that it 
may be well to quote an American statement of the 

' B. A. Hinsdale, The Bttsiness Side of City Sdiool Systems. 
2 Monograph on Elementary Education, contributed to the United 
States Educational Exhibit, Paris, 1900, p. 21. 

^ lb. pp. 29, 30. « lb. p. 19. 
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authority of the State in education. In the Paris 
Exhibition Monograph on 'Educational Organisation 
and Administration,' Dr. Draper, President of the 
University of Illinois, presents this aspect of the ques- 
tion with great clearness. Referring to the ' States and 
the Schools,' he says : ' Since the American school 
system has come to be supported wholly by taxation, 
it has come to depend on the exercise of a sovereign 
power. . . . The dependence upon State authority 
which has thus arisen has gone further than anything 
else towards the development of a system, and towards 
the equalisation of school privileges to the people of 
the same State.' As to the 'improvement by such 
intervention there can be no doubt. In many cases 
State school funds have been created, or large sums 
are raised by general levy each year, which are dis- 
tributed so as to give the most aid to the sections 
which are poorest and most need it. In the State of 
New York, for example, the cities pay more than half 
a million of dollars every year to the support of the 
schools in the country districts. In practically all of 
the States excellent normal schools are maintained to 
prepare teachers for the elementary and secondary 
schools. In all of the southern and western States 
great State universities are sustained as parts of the 
State school systems. . . . The different States have 
gone to very different lengths in exercising their 
authority. ... In most cases it has been determined 
by the location of the point of equipose between neces- 
sity and free consent. The State government has, of 
course, not been disposed to go farther than the people 
were willing, for all government is by the people. . . . 
In all of the States there is some sort of a State school 
organisation established by law. In practically all 
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there is an officer known as the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, or the State School Commissioner. 
In some there is a State Board of Education. In New 
York there is a State Board of Regents in charge of the 
private academies, in some measure of the public 
secondary schools, and of all of the higher institutions ; 
and also a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
with very high authority over the elementary schools 
and in a large measure over the public high schools.' 
Dr. Draper adds his opinion 'that there can be no 
doubt about the general tendency being strongly 
towards greater centralisation.' The current of legisla- 
tion and the decisions of the courts ' are practically in 
accord, and are to the effect that in each State the 
school system is not local but general.' Whether the 
influence of locality will wane before that of a more 
central control or not, Dr. Draper's words clearly deserve 
to be considered by the side of other statements which 
lay chief stress on local influence. 

The fact remains that 'in most States special or 
general laws give cities the control of the details of 
their school administration.' ^ There are, moreover, 
ways in which, just as a right form of central initiative 
is in the long run friendly to local government, the 
State may facilitate the operations of localities in 
matters of education. If a special charter of educa- 
tional liberty is desired, as has been the case of late 
years with Indianapolis and Cleveland, in obtaining a 
special form of school administration giving large powers 
to the city superintendent, or of Dayton, in obtaining 
an extension of the period for which the superintendent 
could be appointed (two years instead of one), the city 

' Monograph on Elementary Edtuation, contributed to the United 
Slates Educational Exhibit, Paris, 1900, Append, viii. 
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obtains such charter from the State. The State legisla- 
ture becomes, indeed, a sort of court of appeal, facilitating 
reforms by carrying them out of the heat and dust of 
local controversy, and is a means whereby the will of 
the local majority obtains readier expression ; at times, 
also, as in a recent case in New York State, the State 
exercises its centralised power, and compels a district 
to provide educational facilities. In theory, and by the 
constitution, the individual State has all power within 
its own borders, but it delegates its power to cities ' in 
proportion to their demand for it.' ' The State is 
amenable to local influences.' 

As a general rule, therefore, the educational leader, 
whether he be superintendent or member of the Board 
of Education, can only move by moving the near public, 
and only so fast as he can keep that public near him. 
This implies a certain liability to abuse ; it is a 
tremendous progressive force when a cluster of good 
men get together on a Board of Education, and give a 
good tone to local opinion ; but men who are merely 
laying a foundation for their own political ambitions 
can sometimes make this large amount of local liberty 
their private opportunity. One effect of the large 
amount of control that has been given to cities in regard 
to education would perhaps scarcely have been antici- 
pated, namely, that ' the city schools are much more 
homogeneous as respects both the organisation of 
business and the organisation of instruction than the 
country or village schools,' which are more directly 
under State authority.^ In general it may be said that 
each city retains its own individuality, which the schools 
in a measure reflect ; but at the same time this very 
freedom of initiative leads to a fairly identifiable uni- 

' B. A. Hinsdale, The Business Side of Cily School Systems. 

D 
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formity. When one city has a reputation for the best, 
others are eager to study its methods, and, if approved, 
to follow them. On the one hand, therefore, there is 
every freedom to experiment ; on the other hand there 
is, what every visitor to American schools gratefully 
acknowledges, a perfect freemasonry amongst educators. 
The best is freely shown and freely copied. On the 
analogy of a familiar principle in hydrostatics, where 
there is no local obstruction the tendency is everywhere 
towards the highest level. 

What the central government has done, and the 
State governments, in the way of delegating authority 
to locally elected representatives, the city Board of 
Education tends to do. This is shown above, but 
Professor Hinsdale's words give point to the statement 
there made. ' The board must be clothed by the law 
with legislative, executive, and judicial powers and 
duties. One of the first things that it should do, 
however, is immediately to divest itself of most of its 
executive and judicial duties, and to confine itself 
mainly to legislation. . . . Acting as a legislature, the 
board should establish three executive departments, 
defining their powers and duties : 

' The Department of Finance, Accounts, and Records. 

' The Department of Construction, Repairs, and Sup- 
plies. 

' The Department of Instruction and Discipline. 

' The heads of the departments might be called the 
Auditor, the Superintendent of Construction ' [sometimes 
called ' director ' or ' clerk to the board '], ' and the 
Superintendent of the Schools.'] 
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CHAPTER III 

INDIVIDUALITY AND METHODS OF CLASSIFICATION 

' All arc to be taught. And knowledge is infinite. And life is short. 
And average brains are weak. And few have lime to spare. And time is 
fthort even to them. Teachers of Minnesota, what is to be done ? How 
can this be dealt with? This is our problem.' 

TiiK readiest way to approach the subject of indi- 
viduality in class-management will be to consider in 
turn the three great departments of school thought and 
effort — classification, teaching, and discipline — and to 
speak of some American methods and suggestions 
under each heading. 

The present chapter will be devoted to methods of 
classification. Here we encounter the old problem of 
arranging for classes, and many would add schools, 
of convenient size. The problem may, be stated in the 
words of English educators. A seventeenth-century 
writer, ' the worthy Puritan,' who, Quick says, 'has done 
more to lay the foundation for the art of teaching than 
his famous contemporaries, Milton and Locke,' advo- 
cated a Reformed School of fifty or sixty pupils with a 
headmaster and three ushers. Each usher was to have 
charge of his own group of boys, acting as form-master 
in school and house-master and friend out of school. 
The individual behaviour and disposition of the boys 
were to be observed, and the ushers to confer with the 
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headmaster at the close of each day. In more recent 
times Thring has both uttered and acted upon the 
principle that ' to teach is to pay individual attention.' 
He kept down his numbers at Uppingham strictly, 
maintaining that, in spite of house-masters and all the 
helps of a skilful organisation, so soon as the numbers 
in a school exceeded 330 or 340, they begin to act as a 
drag. No master, Thring said, should have more boys 
under him than he could attend to individually. He 
had the customary English faith, which is perhaps at 
times in danger of being overstrained, in the backward, 
diffident boy ; and urged that no education was true 
which did not educate every boy whom it professed to 
take in hand. As to the limits to the size of a school, 
'as long as the headmaster knows every boy he is 
headmaster ; the moment he does not, the man who 
does is so far headmaster.' 

But, supposing we cannot so limit the size of the 
schools, and supposing we cannot, save by the slow 
growth of public opinion, limit the size of the classes, 
what is there that we may do to conserve the principle 
of individuality in collective or mass education ? Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, says that the teacher who 
stands before fifty-six pupils and attempts to give to 
them, one and all, value for time received, is attempting 
what no mortal can do. Many teachers accept the 
dilemma as inevitable, yet with an uneasy conscious- 
ness that all is not going well. It is but natural that in 
America, where such phrases as 'In a democratic 
country like this ' fill the air, and supply a formula to 
everyday opinion and endeavour, some effort should 
have been made to solve the difficulty. For classes are 
not, on the whole, smaller in the public schools of 
America than they are in England — at any rate, not 
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in the cities that were visited in the eastern half of the 
States.' 

Two main answers are offered in actual school 
practice to the question, How to reach the individual in 
a class of pupils varying from forty to seventy (and in 
some cases even more) : {a) One of these is the division 
of the class or grade into sections according to profi- 
ciency, the separate sections being occupied in oral 
work and desk work alternately ; (3) the other, often 
found in conjunction with this, is close grading and 
frequent promotion. The aim of these two methods 
is identical, namely, to remove from every pupil the 
feeling of being one of a large battalion which moves 
en bloc and almost automatically, and to create in its 
place a consciousness of scope and the assurance that 
the school is a place where earnest effort will meet with 
adequate recognition. A combination of sectional 
teaching with close grading offers the best and fullest 
solution from the standpoint of classification to the 
twofold question, How to reach and teach the individual 
child? and How to take note of his progress and pro- 
mote him accordingly ? 

{a) Sectional Teaching in the Individual Grades. 

The practice of sectional teaching in the individual 
grades, which was first observed in Washington, is 
accepted as an established principle of school ma- 
nagement in nearly all the places which the writer 
visited. And, notwithstanding one or two points 
of difficulty which it at once suggests, it throws 
real light upon the problem. The first or lowest 

' The principal cities visited by the writer were Washington, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Worcester, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati. 
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grade is as often as not divided into three sections 
under the one teacher, the ordinary sections of more 
advanced and less advanced pupils, as found in higher 
grades, and a small section of beginners or very backward 
children ; the other primary grades,* and for some subjects 
some of the grammar grades, are divided into two sections, 
generally a more advanced and a less advanced. 

The sections taking oral work alternately means 
that the teacher is giving oral lessons (or ' recitations ') 
throughout almost the whole of the school day. The 
children, however, have constant change, for during the 
intervals of ' reciting ' with the teacher they are occupied 
at their desks in preparing lessons from their books, in 
writing exercises or compositions, working examples, 
or following out in some way the principle of the 
Froebelian occupations. 

This method of dividing up the classes was spoken 
of as quite an old custom.^ The principal of a Peoria 
school spoke of its having been practised in large classes 
at least thirty or forty years ago, and referred to the 
advantage it possesses in rendering home-work un- 
necessary in the lower grades. But it has been a 
growing custom, especially of late years ; Brookline 
(Mass.) only adopted it two years ago, and finds it to 

' It should be stated that the public elementary schools have, as a 
rule, an eight -year course (eight ' grades '). The classes of the first four 
years are usually called the primary grades (ages 6 to 10) ; those of the 
later four years the grammar grades (ages 10 to 14). From the eighth 
grammar grade children pass on to the high schools. 

* Under the conservative code of Wurtemberg, which dates in its 
earliest form from the year 1559, the plan of studies for 1870 so arranged 
the work that whilst some sections were' being taught orally, the others 
were engaged in work which did not require the master's attention. The 
lowest class did more desk work than oral work, in the proportion of 
io| hours to 7J hours ; whilst the highest class had more direct teaching, 
in the proportion of 16^ to 7^. (Buisson, Dictionnaire de Pedagogic, 
art. ' Wurtemberg.') Lancaster practised something of the same kind. 
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work very well ; and at Cincinnati, a city which, in 
spite of some excellent features, has in this and other 
matters dropped behind somewhat, the newly appointed 
superintendent proposes to adopt it forthwith. The 
first grade teacher in one of the Worcester schools has 
as many as four sections of about fifteen children in 
each. Speaking of her work, the principal said that 
although he had observed it for years, he could not yet 
quite understand how it was done.^ An admirable 
spirit pervaded this class-room. Part of the secret is 
the teacher's ingenuity in devising interesting, and at 
the same time educative, forms of 'busy- work ' for the 
children at the desks. For example, reading became 
an objective lesson, capable of being followed by the 
child without the teacher's guidance, by a device re- 
minding one somewhat of the use of the Orbis Pictus of 
Comenius in the vernacular school ; a frame was pro- 
vided with spaces for pictures and the names of the 
objects represented, and the children wrote : ' I see a top, 
book, cup, paper, &c.,' writing the word and associating 
it with the picture of the object. Another plan was to 
have envelopes containing words which had to be 

' What is here explained will answer the very practical question which 
must have suggested itself to visitors to the American Educational Exhibit 
(Paris, 1900; Manchester, 1901) : — Does not the elaborate brush and 
pencil work adorning compositions, and even examples in arithmetic — an 
instance of the excessive use of a good thing — take up a large amount of 
valuable school time ? It would if it took up the teacher's time, or left it 
unoccupied with more valuable forms of energy ; but this is not the case. 
Roughly speaking, half of the school-time of the scholar is taken up at 
the deslc in work related to his oral or class work, and of the nature of 
practical exercises upon it. This ' seat work ' or ' desk work ' or ' busy 
work,' as it is variously called, is what was shown in the cases. The 
exhibit might in this sense be said to have shown what the children 
themselves do without the teacher's direct guidance, as a result of work 
done previously with the teacher, and also, in part, as a result of the 
child's own intent pursuit of his task. 
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matched with printed names also corresponding to 
pictures. Iij the illustration the outer square surrounds 
the picture, and contains the name ' horse '; the inner 




square has been taken from the envelope, matched to 
the word above, and the name associated with the 
picture which it hides. 

Simple arithmetical examples were set on papers 
cut out to resemble a game, the children being able to 
check their own answers. However it was managed, 
one thing was manifest, namely, that it was accom- 
plished without strain or excitement. The teacher 
devoted several minutes to showing some of the work 
done by the class, throughout which time the children 
remained happily arid intently occupied. This, as will 
be seen later, is claimed as one of the great advantages 
of the method, the power of concentration and self- 
direction which it develops. For an oral lesson in 
arithmetic the children stood out before the blackboard 
and worked examples which would enable them to 
make ready use of the written questions, such as — 

+ - -7- + + 

S lo 4 2 5 

5 10 2 2 3 

2 

As an instance of the happy freedom pervading the 
room, one boy, a beginner, proudly showed us some 
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scribble as his desk-work ; another boy, by his side, 
excused him by saying, ' He has only been here a little 
while.' Another example was that of a boy desiring to 
leave the class-room, who quietly wrote his name upon 
the wall-slate by the door as he went out without inter- 
rupting the teacher or the work. This is quite common. 
Children requiring to go out of the room, or to get any- 
thing for use from another pupil or another part of the 
room, do so with a perfectly understood freedom, a 
freedom which is in no way abused. These details are 
noteworthy, as the success of such a class-arrangement as 
that described depends quite as much upon method in 
discipline as upon ingenuity in teaching. The Worcester 
superintendent's opinion, in one of whose schools this 
striking instance of sectional teaching was met with, 
was unequivocal : ' Every class must have two sections, 
and as many more as are necessary, in order that every 
child may have time to study as well as to recite.' ^ 

Amongst the cities where the practice of sectional 
teaching was observed and spoken of favourably were 
Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Indiana- 
polis, and Minneapolis. The reason assigned by the 
supervisor of primary grades at Wiishington was that 
by its means individual instruction is approached as 
nearly as possible ; at any rate, more nearly than is 
possible when a teacher takes a whole class at once. 
By grouping together minds of more or less equal 
ability, each section, and each individual of each section, 
whether the higher or lower, is better catered for. 
Whereas, if the teacher attempts to teach the whole 
class, * the bright ones get everything, and the slower 

' There are no home lessons in the graded [i.e. the elementary] 
schools of this city. 
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minds, who need most, are in danger of getting little or 
nothing.' With the exception of one opinion, to be 
quoted later, Washington was the only city where any 
hint was heard of the sectional teaching being found 
and spoken of as burdensome to the teachers, who, of 
course, are engaged in oral work almost the whole day. 
Every one admitted that the plan was adopted primarily 
in the children's interest, but that at the same time the 
teachers themselves are, as a rule, better satisfied, as 
they feel they have done more satisfactory work with 
the children. There is no need to repeat the same 
lesson with the two sections ; in nature-study, for 
example, the form and habits of different birds may be 
studied with different children, and so the teacher's 
interest is maintained ; and, moreover, one section does 
not overhear the other reciting its own lesson. The 
principal of an excellent school at Roxburgh, near 
Philadelphia, gave similar reasons for the practice, 
saying that the individual has to be studied on the 
intellectual as well as on the moral side, and that 
teachers can never do what they ought to do so long 
as they have large classes. In the lowest grades this 
lady thought there was no loss of time ; in number- 
work, for example, the child has to assimilate the con- 
crete before he can see in the abstract, and this concrete 
work he does at the desk. The ' busy-work ' contains 
the two elements, physical and intellectual. In this desk- 
work help can be given in the brief intervals between 
recitations to those who most need it ; and in the reci- 
tation the teacher can pay more regard to individual 
needs with the smaller number to handle. If, for 
example, there is a child whose judging or thinking 
power requires special training, the teacher of twenty or 
thirty can select questions which such a child may work 
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out, in a way that she ^ would probably shrink from 
doing with a class of fifty or sixty. Referring to the 
wish of President Eliot, of HarvaM University, for the 
time to come when there should be five pupils to each 
teacher, the Roxburgh principal said, ' I like classes of 
thirty ; with five one would lose the social side.' 

In Boston the lower classes are divided (the first 
grade commonly into three groups). The principal of the 
Bowdoin School, with whom the matter was talked over, 
held the opinion that all grades ought to be divided 
into two groups. The superintendent of schools at 
Cleveland claims that by the adoption of sectional 
teaching health and energy are saved, inasmuch as the 
smaller number can be taught with less strain. Miss 
Brooks, the supervisor of primary grades in St. Paul, 
and the acting principal of the training school, whose 
judgment has great weight with American educators, be- 
lieves that where you have the customary three divisions 
in the first grade, and where the sectional teaching is 
adopted more or less throughout the grades, there is 
a real economy of individual opportunity and develop- 
ment, but there is no real economy of work. It is a 
means whereby the teacher can 'appeal to the one little 
soul in the large number; otherwise only the fringe 
consisting of the more intelligent ones will get the 
benefit, excepting with very wise and skilful teachers.' 
But Miss Brooks was equally decided in her view that 

' One has to say ' she ' when speaking of the American teacher, owing 
to the great preponderance of women-teachers in the graded schools, 
especially in the cities, where the proportion is 93 per cent. To quote an 
extreme instance, in the fifty-nine graded schools of Cleveland, a city 
noted for the excellence of its education and for the ability of its superin- 
tendent, there was not a single male principal or teacher. A change is 
desired in this respect in many quarters, and at Philadelphia a rule has 
recently been passed by the Board of Education that all future appoint- 
ments to the principalship of mixed schools shall be of men. 
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there was no saving of the teacher's energy in using 
the sectional method. 

It does not necessarily happen that the children in 
one class-room belong to the same grade. Where the 
children are grouped, as is generally the case, according 
to ability, it makes but little difference whether a teacher 
has the two sections 2A and 2B, or 3B and 2A. Note was 
taken of a class in Indianapolis which contained sections 
from the third and fourth grades respectively. The 
teacher said that the work was somewhat more difficult, 
but more interesting, her opinion being that large classes 
have to be divided in any case, because there are not so 
many children of equal ability. In Indianapolis the more 
and the less advanced sections are selected on a basis 
of reading in the lower grades, and of arithmetic in the 
upper. Judging from the reading in this class of third 
and fourth grade children, ages eight to nine, the method 
yields good results, as the children read decidedly well. 
In some schools the grades are divided into sections for 
some subjects and not for others. Such lessons as 
physiology and history are sometimes taken by the 
whole class. At the Forestville school, Chicago, the 
only subject for which the grades are divided into 
sections is arithmetic. 

An actual time-table in use in one of the class-rooms 
of the Douglas School, Minneapolis, will show the arrange- 
ment of the teacher's time under a system of sectional 
teaching. The class consisted of the two sections, 
4 A and 5B. (It should be stated that a little home work 
is commenced with the children of the fifth grade, such 
as reading in advance of the geography lesson.) 
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Morning. 

9-9.05. Opening.' 10.25-10.45. Recess. 

9.05-9.20. General lesson.' 10.45-11. Geography, B Class. 

9.20-9.40. Arithmetic, B 11-11.20. Reading, A Class. 

Class. 11.20-11.35. Spelling, B Class. 

9.40-10. Geography, A Class. 1 1. 35-1 1.50. Spelling, AClass. 

10-10.05. Physical exercise. 11. 50-1 2. Rapid work, B 

10.05-10.25. Arithmetic, A Class. 

Class. 

Afternoon. 

1. 30-1. 45. Language, AClass. 2.30-2.45. Recess. 

1.45-2. Language, B Class. 2.45-3.10. Drawing, writing. 

2-2.10. Rapid work, A Class. 3.10-3.30. Reading, B Class. 
2.10-2.30. Music. 

When the experiment of sectional teaching is first 
tried, difficulty is sonmetimes experienced in getting the 
children to work by themselves at the desk, but both 
they and the teachers become quite accustomed to it in 
time. Indeed, the practice is in accord with one of the 
most marked movements in American education at the 
present time, the attempt to interest the children in 
personal study instead of trusting to the teachers all the 
time to work with them. In place of the older practice 
of teaching the whole class together, the sectional 
teaching has been introduced largely with this end in 
view. A superintendent, according to Mr. L. H. Jones, 
who holds that office at Cleveland, does not need to 

' On the Monday morning of the writer's visit the ' opening ' consisted 
of mutual greetings : ' Good morning, children ; ' ' Good morning, 

Miss ; ' a patriotic song ; and the pledge of allegiance — ' I pledge 

allegiance to my flag, and the republic for which it stands ; one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.' The ' general lesson ' was in 
nature study, the children describing birds they had seen since the previous 
Friday, telling of their observed habits, and endeavouring to name them. 
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issue orders about it, but the matter is discussed at 
various meetings of the teachers, and most of the teachers 
come to adopt it. 

It need scarcely be said, perhaps, that there is not a 
perfectly unanimous voice in favour of the expedient we 
are describing. There seems to be some danger, at any 
rate, in the absence of close grading and frequent pro- 
motions, of the children in the backward section feeling 
that they are the dull ones, and losing heart and incentive 
accordingly. Children are sometimes heard to say out 
of school that they belong to the weak section, and 
cannot get on. This is the kind of thing which is 
especially likely to happen when the teacher is herself 
out of sympathy with the plan. Occasionally it may 
happen that an exceptionally able teacher can handle 
the larger number, ' separating the children,' as one said, 
' largely in her own mind,' and avoiding the danger of 
'having a class of dummies all dumb together.'' Cer- 
tainly, everything should be done to make the children 
unconscious of natural defects ; but in answer to those 
who object to the plan of sectional teaching on this 
ground, it might justly be asked whether leaving the 
duller children to the chances of a large class where 
they have to compete week after week with the brightest 
is not more likely to fail in this respect. The real 
theory of the two divisions seems rather to be, as stated, 
amongst others, by the superintendent of coloured 
schools at Washington, that each school is composed as 
a rule of children of two general types, those who are 
capable of doing the work largely by themselves, and 

^ ' It will be seen later how a system of easy stages and frequent pro- 
motion removes this latter possibility by creating a continuous stream of 
bright children, which, passing upwards through all grades and sections, 
makes stagnant pools impossible. 
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those more or less incapable of self-direction and 
needing more of the teacher's guidance. The former 
division is, generally speaking, the larger of the two, and 
a really good teacher makes it a test of success and an 
object of ambition to promote as many of the backward 
section within the year as she possibly can. In other 
words, promotion is made easy, and children not capable 
of brilliant feats may yet by steady industry pass from 
section B to section A without difficulty. ' There is a 
disposition on the part of the pupils themselves,' said 
the superintendent just quoted, ' to become members of 
the upper division. It is a frequent thing for a child to 
come up and say that he is going to try to get into the 
upper division. This gives an opportunity for co-opera- 
tion between teacher and scholar, and helps to foster a 
go-ahead and get-ahead spirit amongst the pupils.' 
When help goes hand in hand with incentive, and the 
weaker section has the preference, for example, as to 
seats — by sitting nearer to the side of the room having 
the blackboard, the windows being opposite ' — and the 
larger share of the teacher's time and strength, it wi|l at 
once be seen that backward children are likely to be the 
gainers. There is also the further advantag@*that the 
teacher is able to go rather more slowly with the 
backward children, and so to accommodate the work to 
their powers of acquisition. In this way, whilst the 
brighter children are trained to trust their own powers 
and to feel themselves in a measure responsible for their 
own progress, the dullest do not fail to get a real 
chance of education. ' A school,' says Bishop Spalding, 

' This meets the double difficulty of defective sight, to which slowness 
is sometimes due, and of the diminished ability to copy from a board in 
those who aix- weak mentally. 
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of Peoria, 'is more safely judged by those it fails to 
improve than by those it helps.' ' 

The greatest gain, however, from sectional teaching 
is one which belongs equally to the two divisions of the 
class. It is upon this point that Dr. Harris lays special 
stress ; and any one who has noticed the pertness which 
continuous oral teaching tends to develop in children 
will appreciate the force of the argument. There are 
two kinds of attention which the school should cultivate ; 
responsive, direct, or alert attention, which is the atten- 
tion demanded by the oral lesson ; and concentrative, 
self-directive, or absorptive attention, which is cultivated 
by the use of a book or by following an occupation at 
the desk. This is saying in practical form what psycho- 
logists say in theory, that there are two sides to every 

' opportunity : and other Essays and Addresses,^. 12^. Mr. Sanford, 
Principal of the Brookline High School, has prepared a report on 
Grading in England, Germany, and the United States for the Special 
Reports issued by the English Board of Education (vol. ix.). With 
regard to his own school, he says in the Report of the Brookline School 
Committee for 1900, that he has adopted smaller subdivisions for reci- 
tation purposes, and the plan of giving more recitations to the vi^eaker 
pupils. ' There has been a pronounced gain during the past half-year in 
this adaptation of methods and degree of attention to the specific needs of 
particular scholars. In other words, the school is at present giving more 
individual attention to its pupils than ever before. All the teachers have 
afternoon consultation hours, which are devoted to giving assistance to 
their scholars, hearing omitted recitations, or to conferences with parents. 
There is, therefore, no reason whatever why any boy or girl of fair health 
and average ability should fall behind, or any excuse for the failure of 
parents, through ignorance of what is required, to co-operate with the 
teachers. 

' Finally, it is scarcely necessary to add that the outcome of such effort, 
if successful, is in the highest degree ethical. Make a boy sure of himself, 
inspire him with confidence in his own ability, and he becomes not merely 
a self-reliant but an honest worker. Far better than preaching or abstract 
moral instruction is the potent influence of a well-organised school regimen. 
This, then, is the supreme end for which the teachers are working: 
greater honesty in rendering excuses, in the preparation of lessons, in fact, 
in meeting all obligations. ' 
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act of attention — attending to, and attending from ; in 
one sense attention focuses, in another it excludes. 
This is the effect which most deeply impresses an 
observer. Without a word from the teacher as to what 
they shall do, a whole grade will quietly set itself to 
work. One may enter a school at the opening of the 
school, or at the change of lessons, and it is enough for 
the teacher merely to tell the children to go forward 
with work they have in hand. There is something 
businesslike about the ordinary American class-room ; 
one feels that the school work is understood to be not 
merely the teacher's business, but the learner's. The 
greatest individual and moral advantage of training 
children to undertake and carry through tasks for them- 
selves in the intervals of oral lessons is the cultivation 
of this power of direct interest and concentrated atten- 
tion. Moreover, an all-important part in education is 
to give command of the book. There is loss in handing 
over to ear and tongue a monopoly in the art of learning. 
One may get readiness of speech and superficial bright- 
ness, but one cannot have depth. For judgment, reflec- 
tion, and mastery, the boy needs to work by himself, 
face his own difficulties, and overcome them, and part 
of the art of classification is to place each boy in the 
presence of tasks of this nature, which stimulate whilst 
they do not overwhelm. These two aspects of educa- 
tion Dr. Harris speaks of as ear-mindedness and eye- 
mindedness. Both need to be cultivated. The indi- 
vidual self-directive work at the desk is not to replace 
the recitation. Collective oral lessons have their place 
side by side with this individual work. The latter 
trains in ' eye-mindedness ' and concentration, the former 
in 'ear-mindedness,' or alert attention. Eye and ear 
each play their part. Might one not say that, whilst 

E 
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the eye is pre-eminently the organ of individuality, the 
ear is the social organ, and, therefore, takes the lead in 
character-building ? The mastery of the printed page 
has been selected as a typical instance of the cultivation 
of ' eye-mindedness ' and absorptive attention, but of 
course there are other powers that are cultivated in the 
' busy work ' than those which concern the book and the 
assimilation of its contents. The carrying upward of 
the spirit of the Froebelian occupations gives play to 
the constructive imagination, which is also an all- 
important individualising agent. 

[^Note. — It might, perhaps, be urged that objective 
methods of oral teaching in the lower classes, ' object ' 
lessons and the like, are an appeal to the eye-minded- 
ness of the learner as well as to his ear-mindedness. 
But there is all the difference between looking at and 
looking into ; the one is very often an act of perception, 
or at most of passive imagination, following the lead of 
the teacher's thought ; the other involves reflection and 
judgment, uses the higher assimilative powers of the 
mind, and brings active or constructive imagination into 
play.] 

As one would naturally expect, the method just 
described has suggested others. Some teachers adopt 
a more complex classification, retaining the sections, 
but re-classifying the children as A or B for different 
subjects. If carried far this is altogether too cumber- 
some, as it involves a considerable amount of changing 
places in the same class-room. The following is an 
account of a three-section system, taken from the 
'Educational Review' for March 1900 (Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Editor). 

It is based on the results of a year's trial of a flexible pro- 
motion system in Santa Barbara, California. Soon after the 
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beginning of the year 1898-99 the children in the different 
grades were divided into three groups, so that each grade had 
A, B, and C sections. The sections did the work of the 
grade concentrically. The B section covered the ground of 
the C section, but worked more intensively ; the A section 
made still more ramifications in a subject than the B section. 
For example, if the study were map geography, the C section, 
composed of the least advanced children, would be given a 
limited amount of work — the most important cities, rivers, 
&c. ; the B section, not requiring so much drill, would take 
up the same field, but in greater detail, and the A section in 
still greater detail. In arithmetic the C section would work on 
a subject in its more simple relationships, or perhaps attack it 
in objective form. The B class would take up the same 
subject in greater complexity and more abstractly, possibly. 
The A class would deal with it in a still more advanced 
manner. 

When a group in an A section was ready for the next 
grade it was transferred to the C section of that grade, this 
occurring perhaps three times a year ; the other groups, if 
ready, slipping up in the same grade from the C to the B 
section, and from the B to the A section under the same 
teacher, and doing the further work of the grade in a more 
intensive manner. Beside the group promotions from section 
to section, the concentric system admitted of individual pro- 
motions at any mature time. The child, judged at the teacher's 
discretion to be capable of faster work, was immediately trans- 
ferred to the next higher section, where he found, not a 
bewildering field of entirely new ground, but one of which he 
already knew the compass points and the main highways. 
With this basis he could easily with industry enter upon the 
more detailed work of that section, which his slower com- 
panions, not yet mature enough for the advanced work, could 
not do. He would not in this way ' skip ' a section, but would 
merely be placed in a class where he could attack the same 
subject in a more comprehensive way. 

Such a flexible promotion system approaches the indivi- 
dualistic ideal, perhaps as nearly as school mechanism, dealing 
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with mass, will permit. Besides allowing more frequent 
classification of the children in general, and so recognising 
varying conditions, it permits the individual child, if bright, to 
advance a section at,any time without any strain to himself or 
break in his work, and if somewhat dull, or conditioned by 
unfavourable circumstances, or absent any length of time, 
to fall back a section at a time, without too great discourage- 
ment. 

In other words, this system of promotion retains, on the 
one hand, the class idea in modified form, which perhaps 
neither democracy would, nor finance could, give up at present, 
and, on the other hand, it so nearly approaches the indivi- 
dualistic idea as to allow the teacher to break its bounds at any 
time according to her own judgment. 

Records were kept by the teachers of the individual pro- 
gress of all the children in the Santa Barbara schools. An 
examination of these may throw some light on our ideas of 
the ' normal ' in its relation to the ' majority.' Children who 
entered late or left school during the year are not considered 
in the data presented, which deal with the remaining 835 
pupils, distributed among four schools. The normal children 
were supposed to make three sections a year ; that is, to do 
the prescribed year's work with healthy ease. The slow 
children made sometimes no sections, sometimes only one 
section, or perhaps two. The fast children made anywhere 
from four to eight sections, thus accomplishing in a year the 
normal work of a year and a third, a year and two-thirds, up to 
two and two-thirds years. The following table shows the 
distribution of the children according to the number of sec- 
tions accomplished. 



No. of sections 
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It will be seen that a plurality of the children come under 
the heading 'three sections,' but not a majority. The 369 
so-called normal children are outbalanced by the 466 slow and 
fast children. 

.... In fact the normal child should not be the primary 
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consideration of any system of promotion. The non-normal 
child who belongs to the majority, or at least to a large 
proportion, is crying for recognition. He must be given the 
opportunity to travel his own pace. Even the normal child of 
one year is not necessarily the normal child of another year. 
The conditions which produce retardation or advancement 
are several, and these may vary. 

.... In conclusion : Even if we knew enough to form 
an ideal normal curriculum for the normal child, justice would 
not be accomplished by this alone for the majority, or at least 
for a large proportion, of children. There are so many and 
such varying conditions in the make-up of individual children 
that those differing from the normal will often be more in 
evidence than those approaching the normal. In the mean- 
time, while scientific child-study and neurology are studying 
general child-tendencies to which the curriculum must be 
adapted, the practical solution of the problem is to allow each 
child the right to traverse the present curriculum at a pace 
which is normal to himself. 



A peculiar but interesting method has been hit upon 
by the superintendent of schools at Batavia, a thriving 
little tow^n of 10,000 inhabitants in the north-west 
corner of New York State. It is called by its author 
the ' individual instruction system,' but it really consists 
of alternate oral and desk work with one or two impor- 
tant additions, the most important being the presence 
of a second teacher, who takes charge of the individual 
instruction, whilst her fellow teacher is giving the oral 
work. The origin of the practice is due to a twofold 
circumstance, large class-rooms (a fortunate accident) 
and large classes (the result of the city's growth). The 
device is extending to other cities with schools similarly 
circumstanced ; it prevails in Attica, N.Y., and has 
been adopted in single schools at Rochester and 
Syracuse, and superintendents of other cities are con- 
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templating its introduction. The plan of working is as 
follows : The two teachers are co-ordinate in rank, 
though the oral teacher has nominal charge of the room. 
The individual instruction teacher sits at a desk in 
front of, or, preferably and more generally, behind, the 
scholars, who are working at their seats, and helps them 
with their difficulties. There is no interference with 
those who are capable of going ahead without help, but 
a constant stream of those requiring assistance keeps 
the individual instructor busy. It is, therefore, a method 
of bringing out the slow children, and giving them a 
grounding of which they may in the long run make more 
valuable use than their superficially smarter classmates. 
Its author claims for the plan that it eliminates the 
backward pupils altogether. ' The lines have about lost 
their echelon by a vigorous left-front-into-line.' He 
compares the system to a medicine which is made up of 
two poisons ; mass-work uncorrected is a process which 
crowds out not a few in sheer discouragement or indif- 
ference ; individual work alone would lack many of the 
best elements of teaching. On the day preceding the 
writer's visit the superintendent had asked an eighth- 
grade teacher, ' How many of the class are lagging be- 
hind?' and obtained the answer, 'Not one.' And in 
answer to the further question, in view of the forth- 
coming State Regents' examination for passing children 
on to the high school, ' How many are you in doubt of ? ' 
the same answer was given. Allowing for all rose- 
coloured judgments arising from the enthusiasm of 
discovery, the writer could not but think that the 
experiment contains within it a suggestion, of which 
more general use might be made, as, for example, in the 
kind of help pupil teachers might render in a school 
with large classes, in which the rooms are large enough 
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to allow of two sections sitting more or less apart. 
The rooms at Batavia are 30 feet by 50 feet, and 
14 to IS feet high ; and, to complete the picture by 
referring to ati item which is characteristic of American 
class-rooms, they are surrounded by 90 feet of black- 
board [wall-slate]. The removal of worry about their 
lessons is said to have improved the general health of 
the pupils, greatly increased the attendance, and to have 
won the parents' approval, who are less troubled at home 
with their children's difficulties. The medical inspector 
has said that there is less neurasthenia at Batavia than 
in any other place that he visits. And this has been 
effected by a plan, which, owing to the liberal scale on 
which the schoolrooms were built twenty-five years ago, 
has utilised existing space and postponed for a time the 
necessity for new buildings. ' A teacher who would 
have been overtaxed with a class exceeding fifty, now 
has a far lighter task with the oral work only of a 
class of seventy.' The superintendent would not shrink 
from arranging classes of eighty on the two-teacher 
plan. A drawback to the method is that a really good 
teacher is sure to find the constant individual work 
irksome. This is known to be the case in some in- 
stances ; and one could not but think, as tlie teachers are 
equal in rank and presumably equally conversant with 
the individual pupils' progress, that some fitting period 
might be agreed upon so that they might take the 
individual and the oral work alternately. 

[Further exemplifications of this method are con- 
tained in brief statements in Appendix B. In Toronto 
the legal time for closing school is four o'clock ; those, 
however, who are well ahead with their work leave at 
3.30, and the remaining half-hour is given to individual 
work with the backward pupils,] 
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(3) Close Grading. 

Close grading is the second of the widely ac- 
cepted methods adopted for the purpose of further- 
ing individual attainment in the collective life of the 
school. The separation of the recognised stages of 
advancement or grades into yearly periods is gradually 
yielding to a tendency to bring the grades nearer 
together. The loss of a year for possibly no more 
than six weeks' backwardness is increasingly regarded 
as unjust and extremely discouraging. The children 
are not made for the grades but the grades for the 
children, say they. Put a boy back for a fifth year to 
a fourth grade and the chances are that if he can any- 
how help it he will not come back to school. The 
existence of sections in the single room has obviated 
the difficulty somewhat, as the sections are of the nature 
of sub-grades, but, of course, the theory is that a year's 
work in either section prepares for promotion to the 
grade above. Some boys will take the medicine of 
going back into their old grade and turn out well, but 
undisciplined boys with no good home influence behind 
them cannot so easily be got to do it ; and mothers 
have been known to feign excuses to account for their 
children's absence under such conditions. In Peoria 
(111.) the effort is made to have the divisions of the 
school only twelve weeks apart, each division being at 
the same time divided into sections. In large schools it 
is quite possible to have such grades within grades ; 
there may, for instance, be sA, sB, sC, all divisions 
of the fifth grade and under separate teachers. Super- 
intendent H. E. Kratz, of Sioux City, states in his report 
for 1 898 that, in answer to an inquiry sent to each of the 
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fifty largest schools of Iowa, he learned that forty-four 
out of the fifty had an interval between classes of half a 
year or less. And more than twenty-five years ago 
Dr. Harris, when superintendent of the St. Louis schools, 
introduced a ten weeks, or one-fourth year, interval. 
New York has recently adopted what is practically a 
fourteen-grade system, though retaining the old nomen- 
clature I A, iB, 2A, 2B, &c. ; the work which used to 
occupy eight years with the yearly intervals between 
classes is done in seven : but it is by no means certain 
that the experiment has as yet assumed its final form. 
Indianapolis has a plan for half-yearly promotion, and a 
very important advisory report, presented to the Mayor 
of Chicago by an educational commission which he 
instituted, contains the recommendation that the course 
of study in that city be so re-adjusted as readily to 
permit of at least semi-annual promotions from grade to 
grade. On the whole, in spite of an open avowal in 
some quarters of a kind of ' concentric circles ' theory to 
the effect that each new stage must begin with a 
repetition of all that has gone before, and of the more 
serious fact that in some cases teachers have to hold 
their pupils back lest they should trench upon work 
allotted to a higher grade, there is a general sentiment 
against repeating work already done. The cases quoted 
are merely illustrations of this general feeling. 

One of the most earnest advocates of close grading 
is Mr. W. J. Shearer, superintendent of schools in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. His suggestions are related in 
rather an interesting way to his experience of rural 
schools. He says, in a book on ' The Grading of 
Schools,' published in 1 898 : ' When years ago I left 
the work in the rural schools and accepted a position in 
a system of graded schools, I was greatly impressed 
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with the fact that, because of the usual plan of grading, 
there was serious injury done to many pupils. In the 
rural school pupils possessing the ability and determi- 
nation were free to move forward, without dragging 
others with them, and without being held back by those 
who either did not have the ability to move more 
rapidly over the work or who lacked application. No 
such freedom existed in the graded school, where all 
were expected to move at the same rate for their whole 
school lives.' Mr. Shearer set out to find ways and 
means of breaking up this Procrustean bed. Instead 
of promoting yearly upon a basis of 'the supposed 
ability of the mythical average pupil,' he proposed a 
great number of distinct grades in each school. There 
is an element of exaggeration and over-statement in his 
pleading, as when he speaks of the ' bright pupils 
ruined.' It is possible to be too squeamish about not 
grading bright and dull pupils together (which is a 
different thing from associating more and less advanced), 
if for no other reason than that bright and dull minds 
are not set apart from each other in actual life, and that 
a too eager catering for the bright boy by constantly 
striving to keep him with his kind may tend to create 
in him an impatient and intolerant attitude in after 
life towards slower but better men than himself 

Finding that the year interval has not many cham- 
pions, Mr. Shearer in the book referred to criticises the 
half-year interval as only a partial remedy, as it may 
involve from four to five months' revision when the 
pupil is only a few weeks behind. His plan, therefore, 
is to increase the number of sections and to make pro- 
motions whenever the children are ready. He quotes 
Dr. Harris as saying that ' thirty classes between the 
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first and eighth year are possible in large schools in 
cities. That all cities do not avail themselves of this 
possibility is one of the most serious defects in Ameri- 
can school supervision.' New divisions, this writer 
urges, should be made by the teacher whenever they 
are necessary properly to accommodate the pupils in 
his room, and need not be continued after they cease to 
be helpful. 'As the divisions are quite small, better 
results can be obtained with shorter recitations, and 
time may be saved for individual work at those points 
where the study of the pupil's record shows that indi- 
vidual work is most needed.' He is able to quote from 
his own experience as follows : ' While the apparent 
increase in the number of recitations led teachers to 
look with disfavour on the plan before they understood 
it, at the end of the first year's experience with it they 
not only favoured it, but 94 per cent, of them gave in 
writing their reasons for preferring it to any other plan 
of which they had any knowledge.' As to the distance 
between the grades, four, six, or even ten weeks' work 
is considered ' small enough for all practical purposes,' 
and the whole plea is based on the truth of the assertion 
that ' fifty children can no more be held together in 
mental development than in physical growth.' Mr. 
Shearer says in one place : ' It is the general conviction 
of educators that it is best for pupils to remain several 
months under the same teacher, if by so doing they are 
not compelled to work with those of different attain- 
ments and ability.' The condition here laid down has 
been discussed already ; the former part of the sentence 
suggests what is probably the most damaging criticism 
of rapid promotion, that the children are constantly 
strangers to their teachers. At this point the author 
adopts a definition of promotion which is not peculiar 
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to himself certainly,' but which is extremely valuable. 
The term ' promotion ' may be ' used to indicate the 
passage from any school work to more advanced work. 
This meaning of the term seems to be the better one ; 
for a change from one room to a higher is no greater 
advancement than the passing from one division of a 
subject to the next higher part. . . . The importance of 
permitting pupils to go forward when ready . . . can- 
not be represented too often nor too forcibly.' 



(c) Method of hidividual Promotion. 

The proposals just considered are closely related 
to the method of individual promotion, into which close 
grading almost of necessity resolves itself The way in 
which the two things interlock is well shown in an 
extract from a Chicago superintendent's report, dating 
as far back as the year 1875, and quoted before the 
Chicago Educational Commission, previously mentioned : 
' Within the limits of a course of study requiring eight 
years for its completion by the average pupil ' [there 
surely is such an average, Mr. Shearer notwithstanding], 
' we have twenty- eight classes, varying in distance from 
one month or two months in the very lowest grade to 
three months or five months in the highest grades. 
Pupils failing in promotion when examined with the 
highest class in a grade fall back in their course but a 
little time, since the class into which they drop is but a 
short time in the rear. . . . The discouragement to 
those who fail is far less when the hope of another trial 
is not long deferred. . . . The steps from class to class 

' See \hc Refort of the Committee on Rural Schools, Chicago, 1897, 
p. 1 13. 'It is evident that the word " grade " has two meanings — a grade 
of work and a grade of pupils.' 
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are so easily taken that many pupils are encouraged to 
try for more rapid advancement than they would think 
of attempting if the work of six months or a year must 
be anticipated. . . . Such flexibility as prevails in our 
system and the system of St. Louis certainly reduces to 
a minimum the danger of injury to individual pupils.' 
So far, close grading and its obvious advantages. The 
way in which it tends to individual promotion is shown 
in a sentence taken from the same extract : ' Many 
individual instances may be cited of pupils who have 
completed three grades in the time allotted to one — 
without injury to themselves and with profit to the 
classes through which they have passed.' The Chicago 
commissioners regard this plan with favour, as having 
been ' formerly followed in Chicago to a much greater 
extent and with conspicuous success,' and speak of it as 
strongly urged by leading educational authorities. They 
approve of considerable latitude being allowed to prin- 
cipals and teachers in the matter of individual promo- 
tion, which is at present practised in Chicago, and couple 
with this approval the suggestion of at least semi- 
annual promotion, believing that a shortened interval 
between the grades and the freest promotion of pupils 
by the principals are perfectly compatible.^ 

The principal of a Worcester school said that he had 
had exceptional children whom he had promoted four 
times in a single yeax, whereas others might take four 
years to pass through two grades. Indeed, the tendency 
seems to be more and more to abandon class promotion 
in favour of individual promotion ; and the decision in 



' The testimony of the Worcester superintendent is equally emphatic 
as to the compatibility of sectional grading and individual promotion : 
' Our system of promotion and advancement is on the individual plan. I 
should have no scruples against promoting a child at any time. ' See p. 41. 
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individual cases is left more and more to teachers and 
principals under the authorisation of the superintendent. 
A remark of the Washington superintendent that in a 
train ride of fifty miles one might pass through the 
whole of the history of education is illustrated in this 
matter, however, for the custom of different cities ranges 
almost anywhere between the two extremes. At 
Indianapolis one was told of 200 irregular pro- 
motions last year. In the report of Sioux City, already 
quoted, the superintendent says, ' Our special promotions 
amounted in the first six months of the present school 
year to 196 pupils.' From one part of Massachusetts 
one hears of ' skipping-classes.' A teacher reports that 
she has five children capable of doing two years' work 
in one ; another teacher has, perhaps, seven ; and a 
special class is arranged where the more rapid course is 
taken. My informant's criticism of this practice was 
that it means an educational loss in one respect, as the 
bright children can do more to stimulate a class than 
the teacher herself; the class expects the teacher to be 
able to do good work, but it is different when done by one 
of their own number. A good teacher can obtain great 
results by the skilful handling of bright pupils, and at 
the same time prevent these pupils from being anything 
but gainers. Might one not, indeed, venture to say, by 
way of offset to a too eager advocacy of the policy of 
rapid promotion, that the well-known principle of vir- 
tual velocities is not altogether out of court, and that 
sometimes what is gained in power is lost in speed, and 
conversely ? There is every temptation to the American 
child to be in a hurry ; and it cannot be regarded as 
a trait which calls for immediate development in 
American character. 

As to tests for promotion, two examples may suffice. 
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In New York the teachers have memorandum books, 
and after each recitation a note is made concerning each 
scholar, and on the strength of this record of the chil- 
dren's progress promotions are made by the principal 
at the end of the term. If a parent complains because 
a child has not been promoted, the principal has the 
term's record to show. Moreover, weekly reports are 
sent to the parents of each individual child ; the child 
who has done satisfactory work receiving a merit-card, 
and winning these week by week a child knows that his 
promotion is assured.^ Nowhere was better work ob- 
served than in Minneapolis, the most westerly city that 
was visited. In the 1899 Report of the Board of 
Education the system of promotion is described in 
detail in the Rules for the Government of Public 
Schools : 

Pupils shall be promoted and classified on their proficiency 
in the several branches of the course, as shown by the teacher's 
estimate of their daily work. It shall be the duty of the 
teachers in all grades above the second to make out and give 
to the principal, monthly, a careful estimate of each pupil's 
work in all the branches of study for the month, and the 
principal is to average these recorded estimates in February 
and June. These estimates are to be made on the scale of 
I to 10, the number 5 and below denoting Very Poor work, 
6 Poor, 7 Fair, 8 Good, 9 Ifigk, and 10 Excellent. 

Principals shall from time to time subject the pupils to 
such written and oral tests as will indicate their progress and 
be helpful to both teachers and pupils, and shall keep copies 
of such tests, with the date when given. The tests in the first 
two grades shall be oral, but in the third grade there may be 
written exercises, at the discretion of the principal. 

Promotions in the first and second grades shall be deter- 
mined by the teacher's estimates, as revised by the principal. 

' The regulations with regard to promotion in the Brooklyn schools 
are added in an appendix. See Appendix A. 
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At the close of each term the pupils in all grades above the 
second, whose standing in all branches is 8 or above, shall 
be promoted into the next higher class. If in any three 
branches the pupil falls below 8, and in two of the three 
falls below 7, he may be promoted conditionally, provided 
that his habitual diligence in study or correctness of deport- 
ment, taken in connection with his proficiency in other 
branches, indicate that he can successfully do the work of the 
next higher class. If in three studies he falls below 7 
he shall not be promoted. When a pupil is promoted con- 
ditionally, the work of the first month in the higher class shall 
determine his fitness to continue. 

The written exercises of each pupil shall be preserved, 
with the dates and necessary comment. In case of complaint 
in regard to the non -promotion of any pupil, the superinten- 
dent may investigate the case, and his decision is to be final. 
In case of the non-promotion or the conditional promotion of 
a pupil, it shall be the duty of the principal to immediately 
notify the parents of the fact, and request such assistance as 
will secure more satisfactory results in the pupil's work. In 
case of the conditional promotion of a pupil, the principal 
shall also notify the parent of the conditions upon which the 
pupil is allowed to take the work of the higher class, and, if 
the parent is not willing to accept the conditions, the pupil 
shall not be promoted. 

It shall be the duty of the principal to notify the parent 
whenever the pupil is doing such work as, in the judgment of 
the principal or teacher, will endanger the pupil's promotion, 
and he shall preserve copies of said letters until the question 
of the pupil's promotion is definitely settled. 

In case of the transfer of a pupil to another building, a 
record of his standing shall be sent to the receiving principal. 

In a valuable set of tables in the report of the 
superintendent of schools at Milwaukee for 1899 
the varying rate of progress of different pupils is 
shown, and also the number and time in each grade of 
pupils not promoted, and the number and average age 
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of the pupils promoted from each grade. A brief sum- 
mary of the results is contained in the following figures, 
which have been worked out from the tables as a fairly- 
close approximation : Out of 1,847 seventh -grade pupils 
in thirty-two schools, of an average age of 13 years 
7 months, in June 1899, 33 were eleven years of age, 237 
twelve years, 694 thirteen years, 5 3 1 fourteen years, 240 
fifteen years, 84 sixteen years, and 28 seventeen years. 

The accompanying figures represent all the forty- 
seven schools of the city (including Day School for the 
Deaf) : 
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As the report is concerned with the principle of 
individuality in education, the figures of the School for 
the Deaf deserve separate mention : 
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{d) Country Schools and Ungraded Schools. 

The growing acceptance of the principle of individual 
promotion in no way diminishes the importance of care- 
ful and close grading. It rather tends to accentuate it, 
though, as has been suggested, with a possible modifica- 
tion of the meaning of the words ' grade ' and ' promo- 
tion.' There seems to be an influence in this direction 
upon the city schools which is due to the excellent 
service rendered by many of the ungraded country 
schools. The work is necessarily graded even in 
ungraded schools, and promotion has the very vital 
meaning of progress. In his report on ' Moral Educa- 
tion in American Schools,' ^ the writer has shown that 
many of the city schools require that this should be 
more definitely regarded as the essential thing in * pro- 
motion ' or ' grading,' especially in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth school years. Grading means not alterna- 
tively a grading of pupils or a grading of work, but both 
the one and the other. To pass on to later pages in 
one and the same text-book, if the book is written 
throughout from the same standpoint and is of practi- 
cally equal difficulty, is not ' grading,' even though pages 
1 80 to 240 be studied solely in the sixth grade, and 
page 240 to the end in the seventh. The message and 
contribution of the ungraded country schools has been 
that there must be promotion in work to meet the grow- 
ing intellectual powers of children, and to afford the 
consciousness of progress and growth of power. It is 
remarkable that where individual influence is specially 
required, as in the case of refractory boys and truants, 
the cities revert to the ungraded school. The boy is 

' special Reports on Educational Subjects, published by the Board of 
Educalion of England and Wales, vol. ix. 
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not pitted against some inexorable standard of attain- 
ment, the work of such and such a grade, but simply 
against his own ignorance and inertia, and is encouraged 
to promote himself as compared with the same boy of 
yesterday, last week, or last term. Some of the most 
pleasing work, because in surface appearance the least 
promising, is being done in these city ungraded schools. 
The proportion of affection developed towards the 
teacher, when, as seems to be the case quite generally, 
the right teacher is selected for the work, as compared 
with the roughness of the boys' home surroundings and 
past history, is one of most hopeful signs of the moral 
and spiritual influence of the educator. 

The report of a Committee of Twelve on Rural 
Schools presented to the National Council of Education 
(National Educational Association) deals very fully 
with the question of grading in country schools. The 
sub-committee on Instruction and Discipline consisted 
of Dr. W. T. Harris (chairman), Mr. Addison B. 
Poland, and Mr. Lloyd E. Wolfe. Amongst the points 
considered and reported upon were the want of classifi- 
cation, the consequent lack of the stimulus which comes 
to the pupil from working at reasonable tasks in com- 
pany with his equals, and the debated question as to 
whether individual instruction should be preferred to 
the instruction in the same class of pupils who are more 
than a year apart in their advancement. To start with 
the facts. About one-half of all the teachers in the 
United States are teachers of ungraded schools. ' They 
receive in one room pupils of all ages and all degrees of 
advancement, from A.B.C.'s upward, sometimes even to 
algebra and Latin. In extreme cases each pupil is a 
class by himself in all branches, except perhaps reading, 
writing, and spelling.' So far as the isolated rural school 
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is concerned, Dr. Harris is prepared to accept the 
dilemma— in such a school the teaching must be mainly 
individual in spite of the superficial and unsatisfactory 
character which, from the circumstances of the case, 
such teaching must possess. On the one hand, 'any 
attempt to instruct two or more pupils in a class, when 
there is a difference of a year's work in their advance- 
ment, results in humiliating and discouraging the less 
advanced and in making the maturer pupils conceited.' 
On the other hand, ' The teacher, even after forming 
classes in writing, reading, and spelling, has twelve to 
fifteen lessons to hear in a forenoon and nearly as many 
for the afternoon. There is an average of less than ten 
minutes for each recitation. . . . The good teacher is not 
satisfied with a memoriter recitation of the details of a 
lesson — still less with a word-for-word rendering of the 
text-book. Not the mere words of the book, nor even 
the disconnected facts or details which the words indi- 
cate, but to bring out the thought which unites these 
details and explains them, is the main object of the 
good recitation. But such a recitation requires time. 
The teacher cannot probe the pupil's knowledge in five 
minutes and correct his bad habits of study — nor in ten 
minutes. ... It is for this reason, more especially, that 
the rural school has been the parent of poor methods of 
instruction — of parrot memorising and of learning words 
instead of things. . . . The ideal classified school can 
teach and does teach proper methods of study ; ' the 
rural school cannot do this effectively in its five- or ten- 

' For a fuller statement of the theory of the recitation, see page 86. 
Scholars and statesmen and professional men of eminence have come 
from ungraded schools, for 'as late as 1 850 at least 80 per cent, of 
all the public schools were ungraded, there being only I2§ per cent, of the 
population resident in cities. The rural school threw on the pupil the 
burden of his education.' 
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minute recitations.' Education, however, means too 
much to the American citizen, not to say to the leaders 
of educational life, for a riddle of this kind to be left 
unsolved. The American Ambassador said, in a recent 
speech at Burnley (November 1900), that his country- 
men had made education their chief industry. How, 
then, is the problem of the country school being 
solved ? 

We have already seen that, by adopting a system of 
sectional teaching, the city schools, and such as are 
considered perfectly well graded, find no difficulty in 
placing, say, 4A and SB grades under one teacher ; and 
that in Santa Barbara, California, a threefold division of 
the same grade under one teacher has been adopted 
with success. These two instances present the limiting 
cases of a valid classification, on the basis of classifica- 
tion by grades (or ' form '-classification). With the far 
smaller numbers attending the country school the same 
limits do not obtain. A fifteen minutes' recitation with 
six pupils whom the teacher knows individually, both in 
the school and in their village life, is as valuable as 
twenty-five or thirty minutes with a class of from twenty 
to thirty. But the number of fifteen-minute periods 
per half-dozen pupils in the school day is soon told, even 
supposing there be half-dozens that can be advantage- 
ously graded together. And the question remains. Shall 
fifth and sixth, and seventh and eighth grades be taught 
together ? or, is there an alternative ? Mr. Wolfe in a 
thoughtful statement at the close of the sub-committee's 
report shows that the practice of classification according 
to the separate subjects of study (' subject '-classifica- 
tion) in some measure meets the difficulty. ' The 
fundamental principle underlying grading' is symmetrical 
development — advancing the pupil with equal pace in 
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all the branches ; the fundamental principle underlying 
classifying is harmonious development — advancing him 
in harmony with his individual capabilities. . . . Classi- 
fication and its correlative principle of harmonious de- 
velopment are the corner-stone of the rural school.' But 
Mr. Wolfe's argument in favour of the strong movement 
which has been witnessed recently in many of the States 
of the Union towards grading in the rural schools, even 
though it lead to grouping pupils who are more than a 
year apart, is less convincing. He seeks an answer to the 
objection that the more advanced pupils will be kept 
marking time, while the less advanced will be dragged 
along at an unnatural rate. In view of the importance 
of the whole question of country schools and their in- 
ternal management, and of the value to the village child 
of the best opportunity which the school can give him 
individually, Mr. Wolfe's words may be quoted at length. 
He says : 

If practical adaptation of instruction to the capacity of the 
pupil were really attainable in the graded school, I should 
hesitate to recommend a classification that would group, in 
one class, pupils more than a year apart in their advancement. 
But such adaptation is largely ideal and theoretical. However 
well the school be graded, the strongest pupils and the weakest 
are separated by a long distance in the character or grade of 
their work. Whether in the primary, the grammar, the high 
school, the college, or the university, a certain per cent, of the 
students do most of the highest order of work. These strongest 
pupils discover and develop the deepest relations.- The weaker 
pupils soon learn to repeat the stereotyped expressions of these 
relations, and to store them away in their memories, to be 
fished forth at stated intervals by the written test. , . , My 
answer is [to the objection above quoted] that the stronger 
pupils will do the higher order of thinking, just as they always 
do, while the weaker pupils will do the lower order of thinking, 
as they always do, getting some knowledge from the books, 
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some from the teacher, and some from their stronger class- 
mates. The rural school has the advantage over the city 
school in that its pupils learn much from the recitation of 
classes to which they do not belong. In a graded school the 
walls of the schoolroom shut pupils out from what is being 
recited in other grades. In a rural school the pupil can listen 
to the recitation of any grade. You tell me that this is [loss 
of?] absorption, that the pupil gets this outside knowledge at 
the expense of the preparation of his own lessons, and that the 
practice of listening to other recitations militates against the 
principle that a great aim in education is to learn to master 
the printed page ; but it is nevertheless the testimony of many 
of our greatest educators that the knowledge thus obtained by 
them in the country school was invaluable. 

There are one or two points where this series of 
arguments is unconvincing. In the first place, there is 
a great difference between character of work, which is, 
so to say, a universal quality applicable to all grades 
or standards of a given curriculum, and the class or 
standard of the work. An argument based on differences 
in the character of the work done by individuals appears 
irrelevant to the necessarily more formal matter of 
grading. A student who has passed his London 
Matriculation (whether in the second division, or at the 
head of the honours' list) enters upon classes preparing 
for the Intermediate Examination in his faculty ; that 
is his grade, and it has almost no connection with the 
character of his work, or the depth of the relations which 
he discovers and develops. If the argument tells either 
way, it would seem to favour another subdivision ; for 
if the recitation is to have its full value to this best 
class of pupils, it must follow them in their thought and 
piece together their views into a co-ordinated whole ; 
but at this point those who ' from their very mental 
constitution abstain from the strongest mental diet ' are 
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presumably left behind. Higher and lower orders of 
thinking there undoubtedly are ; but, allowing for this, 
there are also in every course of studies higher and 
lower subjects or portions of a subject to which during 
the period of education the thought of all classes of 
students is directed. A pupil ought to be promoted in 
the scale of studies as fast as, up to the limits of his 
power of assimilation, he is capable of assimilating them. 
This demand for unceasing promotion exists irrespective 
of higher or lower thinking capacity. Non-ruminating 
animals can only be kept healthy by giving them fresh 
food ; and the ruminator is quite as obviously outraged 
if advantage is taken of his ruminating tendencies to 
keep him short of food. One cannot but agree with the 
main body of the report in which adaptation of instruc- 
tion to capacity is made the controlling principle in 
the rural school.' 

But, beyond this, a very practical expedient has 
been recommended and is being adopted, namely, the 
consolidation of schools and the transportation or 
conveyance of pupils. The necessity for some such 
step has been brought home to those responsible for 
rural education by the actual decrease of population in 
many country districts. Professor B. A. Hinsdale has 
ascertained that between 1880 and 1890 more than 
400 counties, or about five times as many as there are 
in the State of Ohio, suffered in this way. He gives in 
a paper read, in 1 896, before the National Educational 
Association an illustration of what is to be gained in 
rural education by consolidation of schools. 

Some twenty years ago I investigated one of the old town- 
ships in northern Ohio with respect to its school condition, 

' It is interesting to note a su^estion in the report that some form of 
> pupil teaching ' might be advantageous in rural schools, 
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and with these results : Schools, 7 in number ; youth of school 
age enumerated, 191 ; pupils enrolled in schools, 103 ; average 
daily attendance, 71; average size of schools, 10 pupils; 
largest enumeration in any district, 85 ; smallest, 1 2 ; largest 
enrolment, 37 ; smallest, 3 ; largest daily attendance, 25 ; 
smallest, 3 ; largest cost per pupil in any district, ;?42.6o ; 
smallest, $18.56. The average cost per pupil the same year 
in the State was $13.36. How much better it would have 
been if the seven schools could have been consolidated, thus 
putting all the pupils under two or three teachers. 

Even taking this to be an extreme case, one is not 
surprised to hear that there has been for some years a 
decided tendency on the part of progressive com- 
munities to close the small schools in remote districts 
and to convey the children to the graded schools of the 
villages, chiefly on educational grounds. The leading 
arguments in favour of and against the movement have 
been summarised by Mr. A. W. Edson, Associate 
Superintendent of- Schools in New York, formerly one 
of the Massachusetts State agents. The most serious 
objections are, — removing the children to a distance 
from their homes for the whole day, the cold midday 
meal, the absence of oversight during the dinner- 
hour. The advantages are many. Better grading is 
possible ; the school-year is lengthened ; better teachers 
are obtained ; supervision is easier and more effective ; 
special subjects can be better taught, such as drawing 
and music ; the school buildings and the whole of the 
school furnishing are superior ; the children come into 
touch with larger numbers and enjoy a more enthu- 
siastic school life ; public interest in the schools is 
stronger; the children attend more regularly; the 
school is worked more economically. Two of the town- 
ships of north-eastern Ohio adopted the plan of con- 
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solidation and transportation five or six years ago, with 
an immediate saving of outlay and an increase of edu- 
cational efficiency. It was adopted about the same 
time in Sioux City for the children of thinly settled 
suburban districts, a permissive clause being added to 
the School Laws of Iowa for the purpose. An account 
of the progress of the movement to 1894-95 was con- 
tained in the Report of the Bureau of Education for 
that year, fi-om which it appeared that Massachusetts, 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey and other States had adopted the 
system, the way having been led by Massachusetts. 
In 1897-98 Massachusetts expended $121,07,2 upon 
the conveyance of children to more central schools. As 
a result improvement is reported throughout the rural 
districts of the State in the classification or grading of 
pupils, in the quality of teachers and their work, in the 
efficiency of the pupils, in general school-spirit, and, as 
a rule, in school buildings and equipment. 

The brief and necessarily imperfect summary in this 
chapter of American principles, experiments, and pro- 
posals with regard to the classification in their schools, 
both urban and rural, is a first step towards presenting 
the answer of American educators to the questions 
tersely put by Principal Adams, of Glasgow : ' Is John 
a boy, or a quotient ? Is he the actual boy planted 
there, rudiments in hand, to learn a certain bit of Latin ; 
or is he a vague abstraction, a sort of generalised boy 
who answers to the " male child " of the dictionary ? 
Is he the result of subtraction or of division ? Do we 
get him by simply subtracting him from the seventy in 
his class ; or do we pound the whole seventy in our 
psychological mortar till they form a uniform mass of 
boyhood, and then divide by seventy? Is there an 
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average John ? ' ' Some might also interpret what has 
been here described as an answer to the challenge 
addressed by Thring to the teachers of England : 
' Oh, teachers of England, if there is any hope, strive 
for liberty to teach. Have mercy on the slow, the 
ignorant, the weak. Their lives are the stake. Let 
there be liberty to improve. Let there be some liberty.' ^ 
In the light of such recent improvements in the 
administration of our public elementary schools as the 
practical abolition of formal examinations, and the 
gradual refinement of our methods of inspection, even 
Thring might have taken heart of grace, and not have 
begged the pardon of his hearers for 'having broken 
silence in a lost cause.' 

' Herbartian Psychology, p. 19. " Adaresses, p. 25. 
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CHAPTER IV 

INDIVIDUALITY AND COLLECTIVE TEACHING 

' Thought is squeezed out of existence by the weight of other people's 
facts.' 

Faith in the school is the instinctive confession on the 
part of civilised peoples of faith in childhood. It is in 
this practical fashion of school building and school 
maintenance that we express the belief that it is well for 
children to be together. With an enlarging faith in 
childhood comes a tendency to make the school less and 
less the teacher's workshop, and more and more the home 
of the child's near and vital interests. A true school 
is the expression, or an all-essential help to the expres- 
sion, of the child's own life. This has probably never 
been realised anywhere or at any time in the world's 
history as it is realised in America to-day. Speaking 
at the Leys School, Cambridge, in June 1899, the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour said of the English ' public ' schools, 
' I do not believe that anybody knows what the origin 
of the public school system in England is. It is a very 
remarkable system. It flourishes, so far as I know, 
nowhere except upon Anglo-Saxon soil, or except 
among those who speak the English tongue. It owes 
its birth to' no great Minister of Education, nor to the 
carefully thought-out schemes of any great religious 
body, such as those religious bodies which have done so 
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much for good or for evil in developing education on 
the Continent. It would be hard, I think, to say whether 
the English school system has been made by the masters 
for the boys, or by the boys for the masters.' The public 
schools of America were aptly described to the writer 
as combining with the purpose of the English elementary 
school very much of the spirit of the English secondary 
schools. These are the days of what is spoken of in 
America as the ' new education,' which would seem to 
mean, as nearly as a single sentence can express it, that 
the master has to learn by study of the child hdw to 
teach, and that the child's willing co-operation is the 
principal test as to how well he has succeeded. 

Towards this ideal our elementary public schools 
are slowly tending ; and when our methods of school 
administration and school inspection make it possible 
for men of similar early opportunities to those who take 
masterships in the higher secondary schools to realise 
that there is the same scope to deal with the man in 
the boy, and the same response from the boys so dealt 
with, awaiting them in the people's schools, we shall 
have begun to incorporate in these schools the essential 
spirit of an English national education. The spirit 
once there, the system will follow. 

In America there are two causes which have already 
brought this generous extension of freedom of life and 
spirit into the public schools. One is that in America 
it is democracy first, whatever comes second ; the other 
is the never absent consciousness of the future ol 
America, of what her sons and daughters are to 
make her. 

Hence the whole of the American system centres 
increasingly in the child. The two greatest external 
influences in American education are Pestalozzi and 
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Froebel ; the two great internal influences are democracy 
and the thought of the future, of which the present is 
the upbuilding. 

If what Principal Adams says, speaking of the two 
accusatives governed by verbs of teaching, is true in this 
country, that ' the person is now for the first time coming 
to his proper place before his fellow-accusative the thing,' 
still more is it true in America. Some even seem to 
think they can teach the boy and leave the lesson to 
take care of itself.' But this is an excess to remedy 
which influences are setting in from various quarters. 
The good thing that one observes, not only in the 
university and the kindergarten, which Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler speaks of as the two great conservators 
of individualism in American education, but in the 
intervening stages, is the part which students and pupils 
take individually in the work of the class. 

University and College. 

In most university and college subjects there is a 
' seminar,' that is to say, an hour or hour and a half 
in the week when by written essay, or by taking part in 
conversation, the learner comes to the front. In appear- 
ance the seminar is a method of teaching by self- 
effacement, and yet the whole time one is made to 
feel that the leader is the strong man of the situation, 
and, moreover, that he is teaching what his students 
most need to know. Many, possibly most, of the 
teachers' meetings, to be later spoken of, are conducted 
by principals, supervisors of subjects, and city super- 
intendents in this way. In addition to "seminars' of 

' See certain sections in Report on Moral Education in American 
Schools. 
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this kind, the writer attended a law lecture at the 
Columbia University, which was conducted on what is 
known as the ' case method.' A student takes up a 
case from the text-book, states it, and the professor 
argues it out with him. It was a class of fully two 
hundred pupils, but the interest and attention to the 
argument, whether the student or the professor was 
speaking, was remarkable. Of course others in the 
room were called upon for their contributions to the 
discussion. 

Professor Hanus, of Harvard University, gave as 
examples of ways in which university and college 
methods diverge from the ' lecture ' plan pure and 
simple, and move out towards the individual learner : 
(i) Class conferences and ' quizzes,' a sort of oral exami- 
nation of the class, by assistants appointed for the 
purpose. Sometimes the men are taken singly ; Pro- 
fessor Hanus has an assistant, e.g. who takes the men 
individually once a month in the history of education, 
and questions them upon the prescribed reading. 
(2) Hour examinations, which may or may not be 
announced beforehand. (3) Some of the professors 
conduct advanced classes largely by discussion, the 
literature of the subject being read up by the students ; 
Professor Taussig, of Harvard, conducts a class of 
seventy by the discussion method. (4) Theses written 
by the students, which are sometimes very comprehen- 
sive pieces of work. Opportunity was afforded to attend 
a ' quiz ' at the Michigan State University. Like the 
' seminar,' a form of individualising in university class 
work, it is also like it in needing a good deal of judgment 
on the part of the professor or lecturer to know when 
to be actively the leader and when to leave the class in 
the hands of the individual contributors. The ' quiz ' is 
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not strictly an examination period, but combines lecture, 
conference, and questioning. Professor Hinsdale, of 
Ann Arbor, holds that in a class of i6o students as 
much good could be done by having a good text-book 
and meeting one-third of the number weelily for a 
' quiz ' as by delivering three lectures a week to the 
whole number. Lecturing, he thinks, is not the way to 
instruct the mind ; the student is in considerable danger 
— quis non confitetur? — of becoming a hearing and 
writing machine. 

The High School. 

Two advocates of special ways of introducing indi- 
viduality into mass education were referred to in the 
last chapter, Mr. Kennedy, of Batavia, and Mr. Shearer. 
A third is Mr. P. W. Search, whose method, which is 
primarily one of teaching and only secondarily of classi- 
fication, is known as the Pueblo system, from the fact 
that it was first introduced during his superintendency 
of the schools of that city. Some of the high school 
pupils were suffering from over-pressure. Where the 
work is so arranged that there are several teachers 
dealing with one child, the total demands made upon 
him are often greater than any teacher individually 
would wish. The superintendent issued an order that 
studies out of school hours were to be abolished. The 
teachers had to adapt their methods in order to make it 
possible to get the required work done within school 
hours, and the superintendent found in a short time that 
directing the studies and giving needed help was taking 
the place of the recitation. The recitation or oral lesson 
gave place to a working period to which the recitation 
was rather incidental. It was found after some months 
that there was no falling off in the amount of work done. 
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and that the high school was able to prepare for the col- 
lege as before. The pupils improved in health, and were 
able within school hours to do more work than had 
taken them many hours in the week of evening prepara- 
tion in addition to the time spent in school. Now that 
the pupils were doing the work themselves, and there 
was no uniform recitation, the necessity of keeping the 
pupils together began to disappear. Some pupils could 
accomplish three times as much work as others. Take, 
for example, a class beginning ' Caesar.' ^ In 1 50 hours of 
work A may do iiQ chapters, B 90, C 140, O 45, P 45, 
T40 ; if they had been working by the class method during 
the same time, they would all have done fifty-five chapters. 
Almost all were found to gain. Though complete 
individualisation was not the idea at the outset, the 
practice gradually shaped itself in that direction, and 
the greater part of the school work came to resemble 
laboratory work, in which each individual takes his own 
pace. But the class method was not eliminated, partly 
because of its being necessary to the pupil to have 
contact with his fellows, and also because there were 
always a number working approximately together. For 
example, ten out of a class section of twenty-two had 
done eighty chapters. What was fundamentally achieved 
was — whether, in view of what is to be said later, it was 
pedagogically good or bad is another question — to 
transform the plan of the recitation which tested the 
pupil's work already done into the guidance of the 
pupil whilst learning, making the test incidental to such 
guidance. The individual pupil rather than the class 
section became the unit, and the learner was trained in 
self-reliance and self-direction. Grouping was accessory, 

' Book I., 54 chapters ; Book II., 35 ; Book III., 29 ; and Book IV., 
38. 

G 
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and purely flexible. As to some of the disadvantages, 
the whole scheme betrays a certain misgiving as to the 
collective recitation, and, if one judges rightly, a certain 
misinterpretation of its method and aim. When its 
author speaks of pupils capable of self-direction not 
being subjected to check, criticism, and help at every 
point, or having to listen to the checks, criticisms, and 
helps given to others when the matter is perfectly plain 
to themselves, one feels that this is no true interpretation 
of the manner and spirit of a good collective lesson. 
That mass education is liable to this criticism is 
sufficiently familiar, especially in the amount of time 
that is often frittered away in what is called ' discipline,' 
and in the way in which boys who are ready to answer, 
and so to help in teaching the others, are checked, and 
made to wait while the idle or dull lead the teacher 
into a repetition of what he had been saying, less clear 
in statement, generally speaking, than his first attempt ; 
an obvious case of too much of the teacher and too 
little of the bright and active members of the class. 
The special mention of Latin, which was chosen by 
Mr. Search to illustrate his method, suggests that it was 
the condition of things in the high school which led to 
the Pueblo experiment ; and owing to one or two special 
causes, particularly the general inadequacy of the last 
two or three years of the graded school course as a 
preparation for the work of the high school, some such 
change might well be a relief of the nervous strain upon 
the pupil. That this strain exists is a matter of common 
testimony.' As a high school or secondary school 
method the Pueblo plan has far more to say for itself 
than as applicable to the graded schools. Where, as 

' Art. ' Curriculum and Character-building' in ^«/flr/ OK Aforo/iE(^»i:a- 
tion in American Schools. 
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observation would lead one to judge, the actual need for 
' study ' comes upon the pupil with a rush, as he or she 
passes from the graded school to the high school, and 
has frequently a number of fresh subjects to enter upon, 
including some that ought to have been commenced in 
the grades, one can realise how a quiet school day of 
study at the desk, with brief recitations at intervals, and 
with the teacher present to give needed help, would be 
appreciated. One can remember similar valuable expe- 
riences in one's own secondary school days. Mr. Search 
is sceptical with regard to symmetrical education, which 
has been already referred to as the underlying principle 
of grading ; he believes that children require an educa- 
tion that builds itself up along the line of their special 
abilities, a pedagogical faith which would break up some 
of our views upon education values at a stroke. To give 
Mr. Search's own words, ' Education aims in a degree to 
strengthen pupils where they are weak, but we do not 
expect a levelling up. It does not trouble me when I 
find a girl who cannot do mathematics ; one can afford 
to recognise this if one gives development to the great 
trends, the great strengths.' Mr. Search, who is now 
engaged upon a book dealing with his plan and its 
results, has applied it in three places where he has been 
superintendent of schools — at Pueblo (Colorado), Los 
Angeles (California), and Holyoke (Massachusetts) — 
though without any desire to make it a uniform or 
mechanical system throughout the schools. A somewhat 
similar method was met with in Chicago, where in the 
high schools the teachers are subject teachers, not form 
teachers. The headmaster of the Englewood High 
School said that he felt that many pupils were ruined 
by trying to get over the ground more rapidly than 
their physical strength would allow them. ' Supposing 
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we have, as we shall, ten rooms entering in September,' 
said the Englewood principal, ' there will be a quick class 
amongst them, and the others will be slower ; in eight 
weeks we can separate them ; one class may finish the 
year's Latin in seven months, another in ten months, 
another may require fourteen months, i.e. four months 
out of the next school year. As a result, a bright pupil 
accomplishes in three years what will take some others 
four and a half or five years. We try to have gradua- 
tion (equivalent to a " leaving certificate ") when the 
pupil has done, in the middle of a month, or at any 
time. I do not mean that a pupil who is bright in 
algebra is necessarily bright in Latin, but when he has 
finished his algebra he can put more strength into his 
Latin with a view to graduating, and if he finds he has 
no ability in one subject he can be allowed to drop it, 
and to graduate in other subjects.' Now that Chicago 
is committed to a thorough-going system of electives 
{Anglice, options) in high school work, it is believed 
that, taken with an easy system of grading, enabling 
pupils to travel at their own pace, the strain will be 
considerably relieved. 

Amongst others advocating a method resembling 
that of Mr. Search, Mr. L. P. Nash, superintendent of 
schools at Holyoke, writes : 

In some of our schools, where classes are not too large, an 
individual plan of work is followed. For example, in grammar 
there is a certain book to be studied through. Pupils are per- 
mitted to go as fast as they like, writing up the exercises, and 
getting credit as fast as these are correctly finished. 

A similar plan is described in a small pamphlet published 
by the American Book Company on ' Laboratory Methods of 
Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools,' by Miss Horn- 
brook. It was placed in the writer's hands and strongly 
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recommended by Dr. Lane, the able supervising principal of 
the Washington high schools. ' Under the old plan the highest 
aim of the pupil is to accomplish the work assigned each day. 
Under these plans the constant aim is to gain a clear know- 
ledge of as much of the subject as possible. . . . 

' There are always some pupils whose learning power is of 
the auditory type, who need the printed page interpreted by 
the living voice. For their benefit the teacher encourages the 
free discussion of difficulties and the asking of questions, with 
a view to the gradual acquirement of the power to read 
mathematics. 

' In a short time the class becomes separated into groups 
at different stages of advancement. Then the work of group 
teaching begins. " All who wish an explanation of the prin- 
ciples on page 15 may pass to the board," is a sample of the 
teacher's directions. The explanation given, the group re- 
sume work at their seats. Perhaps the i8th problem, on 
page 23, is difficult, and several pupils, reaching it, report 
difficulty, and are told to wait for group work. One way of 
helping them and testing others is secured by giving orders 
like : " All the pupils in the third row who have solved pro- 
blem 1 8th will place the work upon the board. All who cannot 
solve it may watch the work." Both groups take part in the 
explanations, one explaining, the other questioning, the teacher 
guiding. Those who are not concerned are working on their 
own problems. Under the class system the quick pupils 
would be obliged to waste their time in giving the semblance, 
at least, of attention to the explanations which are necessary 
for the slow, but which are not only unnecessary for the quick 
but positively harmful to them. If we accept the scientific 
theory of molecular motion in the cortex of the brain as a 
necessary accompaniment to thought, how shall we estimate 
the intellectual loss caused by the cerebral inactivity forced 
upon active-brained children by a system that requires them 
to limit their thinking to the capacity of their weaker brained 
companions, and prevents vigorous mental action by compelling 
them to take a receptive attitude toward the ready-made 
explanations which are of necessity given to the weaker ones 
who must be carried along with a class ? ' 
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The Elementary School. 

Such methods of directed study and self-advance- 
ment in accordance with the pupil's own industry and 
ability belong largely to the secondary or high school. 
In the form above described they do not naturally belong 
to the graded schools. These schools require methods 
which make the utmost use of the recitation as an 
individualising instrument. In this connection the 
writer has the good fortune, through the helpful interest 
which Dr. W. T. Harris took in the inquiries upon 
which he was engaged, to be able to quote an article on 
Class Recitation from the St. Louis Report of 1870.' 
The balance between the two superficially opposing 
educational aims of individual stimulus and the collective 
spirit is so admirably presented that the article seems 
to have its fitting place in the text of the report, and 
not as an appendix. 

I have tried to set down some of the true methods of con- 
ducting a class recitation, and to point out some of its advan- 
tages over the teaching of a private tutor or over the old 
memoriter system, supposed to be still in vogue in many schools 
in this country. 

It should be explained that our American word ' recita- 
tion ' is used in England to mean the declamation of a piece 
of prose or poetry committed to memory. What we call 
'recitation 'they call a 'lesson,' ora 'class exercise.' I havetried 
to set down briefly the true method of class recitation together 
and its advantages. 

The good teacher knows how to manipulate his class as a 
whole. He knows how to bring every part of it to the support 
of every other part ; how to help each individual by means of 
the insights of his fellows. 

' The article has been several times reprinted and the copies have been 
as often exhausted. Dr. Harris was good enough to have it type-written 
for the writer's use. 
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He thereby gains time to consider each subject thoroughly. 
But not only this, he manages the class in such a way as to 
bring out the details of the lesson in a variety of different 
aspects, each pupil giving the results of his own study, and 
learning from the others their results. This kaleidoscopic 
view of a subject as reflected from the minds of a whole class, 
when sifting and criticising are carried on under the teacher's 
direction, is of far greater benefit to each and every pupil 
of the class than a private recitation of the same lesson 
could have been, even with the teacher's whole time devoted 
to the one pupil. This will appear from the following con- 
sideration : 

The good teacher does not waste very much of his time 
lecturing to his pupils on the theme of his lesson. He sets 
them to searching, each for himself, in preparing the lesson. 
Hence, when the class comes to recitation he has nearly his 
whole time to compare and bring together results, and need 
not take up time in merely communicating information. 

The first object of his recitation is to draw out each pupil's 
own view of the subject-matter of the lesson. Accordingly, as 
one after another recites, our teacher probes beneath the mere 
first statements for the more comprehensive phases which 
should lie in the pupil's mind if he understands what he is 
reciting. By a few searching questions the pupil is brought up 
against some phase of his lesson that his thoughts had not 
reached. Now begins the real work of the recitation; this 
pupil shall now supplement or perfect his own views by those 
of others. The teacher rapidly calls out from a dozen other 
members of the class, all eager to add their statements, just 
what is needed to correct the one-sided character of the recita- 
tion of the first pupil. It will always happen, in getting at 
this result, that several new phases — not even in the mind of 
the teacher at the moment — are elicited, all tending to clear up 
and amplify the exposition. 

The teacher is well aware that by drawing out from the 
different members of the class before him these statements and 
corrections he is accomplishing far more for them than his 
own statements or corrections could do. Not what he does 
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directly, but what he gets the pupil to do, is of value. There 
are two aspects of this which deserve special note : 

1. The statement of an idea in a pupil's own words is apt 
to be better fitted to the capacity of comprehension which his 
fellows possess, and therefore to arouse more vivid ideas in 
their minds. The necessary crudeness and narrowness of such 
ideas get corrected by the variation of statement which is 
obtained from the diflFerent members of the class. Each pupil 
sees several phases that entirely escaped him in the course of 
his own investigation, and even the particular view that he 
seized is made clearer by the discussion. 

2. The pupil is aroused and stimulated to a new method 
of study on the next lesson. He has obtained a peep through 
the lenses of other minds, and cannot fail to remember these 
different points of view in preparing a new lesson. It is, 
moreover, a practical collision of one intellect with another, 
and acumen is sharpened and habits of the closest attention 
are engendered. 

In the other form of recitation all these advantages are 
lacking. By what means can the teacher make up for the 
want of that powerful stimulus to activity which the presence 
of enthusiastic classmates gives to the pupil ? How can the 
teacher so adapt his own explanations and corrections to the 
mind of his pupil as to produce the same enlightening results 
as the re-statements of his classmates do ? Finally, by what 
means can the teacher arouse himself to that height of thought 
which the presence of a class of eager pupils excites in him ? 
One pupil looking one way is nothing to a score or more with 
different points of view ; they take in the whole horizon, and 
the teacher must ascend to the most comprehensive platform 
in order to be equal to the occasion. 

Those educators who would look for superior instruction 
from the private individual tuition of the teacher certainly 
mistake the nature of true education. Selt-activity, power for 
independent research, acute, critical insight — how can these 
be obtained apart from contact with one's fellowmen striving 
toward the same goal? There can be no doubt that such 
people are misled into the belief that cramming, or one-sided 
capricious insights, are better than these qualities. 
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The educator who has looked widely over the field does 
not need to be told that just here lies the most important point 
in pedagogy. The initiation of the youth into the great secret 
of combinations with his fellowmen — where can it be done so 
well as in the school ? The school should help each struggling 
boy or girl to ascend above his idiosyncrasy and achieve the 
universal forms of activity which will make the free man or 
woman. It is clear that, with the close personal relation of 
the private tutor, the chances are against that emancipation of 
individuality which the school secures. The privately edu- 
cated youth is apt to be non- sympathetic, and to be uncertain 
and hesitating in his dealing with men. He has not learned 
by early contact with youth of his own age how to suppress 
what is merely subjective and peculiar to himself, and how to 
square his views with what is objective and universal. Hence 
he lacks directive power among his fellowmen, and this is the 
most serious defect in the culture of his life. He must borrow 
directive power from others. 

Such an education is a preparation for a misanthropic, 
unhappy life, and only the force of circumstances can over- 
come its damaging effects. 

This discussion, as before intimated, has likewise a bearing 
on the question of the relative merits of oral and text-book 
instruction. Is it not clear how far the memoriter recitation is 
from the recitation conducted by a good teacher? The 
teacher who allows parrot-like repetition of the words in the 
book to pass unquestioned is not a teacher that deserves to 
have charge of a class at all. He has not learned to manipu- 
late the instrument placed in his hands, and would accomplish 
just as much with pupils taken individually as in classes. 

While the good oral teacher secures many of these advan- 
tages, he is not able to secure all. The pupils come before 
him to receive information on the day's lesson and not to be 
critically tested on what they have done and on the methods 
they have used. It is true that they can be tested on the 
previous lesson, but it would be better to have them responsible 
also for definite labour on the lesson of to-day. Meanwhile, 
if the oral instructor is comparatively no better than a majority 
of teachers in schools as they are, it is evident that the pupils 
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will not be powerfully aroused to self-activity of any sort 
except play. Yet even memorising the words of the book is 
self-activity, although of a very low order ; it is certainly a 
higher activity than the process of repeating statements after 
the dictation of the teacher. 

But the good teacher will strive by all means to develop in 
his pupils the most rapid growth of mental independence. He 
will teach him how to pursue his investigations on any topic 
by sifting to the very bottom the statements made in the book. 
Under the good teacher a pupil will learn to compare one 
assertion with another, and one man's view with another's ; to 
verify his ideas by consulting different authorities ; to gain a 
comprehensive insight by exhausting the sources of informa- 
tion on a given subject. Original investigation should not so 
much precede as follow a mastery of what has already been 
accomplished. No one in his senses would recommend a 
young man to spend his time endeavouring to make dis- 
coveries in electricity or chemistry before he had made himself 
acquainted with the present developments in those provinces. 

The pupil's searching that is spoken of is done both 
in school and as home-work. But if this is not skil- 
fully made use of by the teacher, upon the lines of 
Dr. Harris's paper, there remains a very real and not 
unfrequently realised danger of each pupil remaining at 
the end of the recitation practically w^here he was at the 
outset. ' There are plenty of beads,' as a distinguished 
educationist expressed it, ' but no string to string them 
on.' A series of individual contributions, results of 
research (sometimes both in method and subject-matter 
premature research), calls for considerable constructive 
power on the teacher's part ; otherwise there is no unity 
arrived at, and comparatively little mental training as a 
result of the collective lesson. Dr. Harris himself anti- 
cipates this query in his monograph on 'Elementary 
Education,' contributed to the United States Educa- 
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tional Exhibit at Paris, 1900 : ' It will be eisked : 
What proportion of the teachers of cities and villages 
habitually use this higher method in conducting recita- 
tions ? According to a careful estimate, at least one- 
half of them may reasonably claim to have some skill 
in its use ; of the one-half in the elementary schools 
who use it, perhaps two-fifths conduct all their recita- 
tions so as to make the work of their pupils help each 
individual in correcting defects of observation and 
critical alertness. Perhaps the other three-fifths use the 
method in teaching some branches, but cling to the old 
memoriter system for the rest It may be claimed for 
graduates of normal schools that a large majority follow 
the better method.' 

So far back as the middle of the seventeenth century 
we have a statement of this view regarding collective 
teaching, instead of teaching either individually or only 
two or three at a time. Comenius suggests a method 
of class organisation which he seems to have thought 
sufficiently elastic to accommodate any number under 
one teacher — it was in some ways a forecast of the 
monitorial system of Bell and Lancaster — with boy- 
monitors, each in charge of a group of ten. Hoole, in 
' The New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching 
School, 1660,' says : ' Let their lessons be the same to 
each boy in every form, and let the master proportion 
them to the meanest capacities ; thus those that are 
abler may profit themselves by helping their weaker 
fellowes, and those that are weaker be encouraged to 
see that they can keep company with the stronger.' 
To quote yet another old-time authority, and going 
back for this purpose to the first century of the Christian 
era, Quintilian makes use of one of the striking similes 
for which his style is conspicuous, when urging that it is 
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often both easier and more natural for children to learn 
from their schoolfellows than from their master ; they 
will, he says, fix upon that which is nearest to them, 
' as vines attached to trees gain the top by taking hold 
of the lower branches first' 

This is evidently approaching the idea of individu- 
ality by means of collective teaching on a different side 
from that proposed by individual instruction systems. 
It is using the class to correct the individual and to 
enlarge his outlook ; so that he acquires the habit of 
thinking not only in ways natural to himself, but in 
part also in ways in which his teacher or fellow-pupils 
think. His mind is reinforced by their minds. This is 
the one way in which the class-room life broadens out 
the individuality of those who form part of it 'If, as 
is a common ambition amongst American teachers, the 
school aims to teach the child how to study, one way in 
which it does this is to enable children to take a broad 
view of knowledge as a collective possession to be 
attained by collective means. Some teachers still speak 
as if telling a child to " go to the library and look it up," 
is teaching him to study.' To some extent it is so ; but 
whether it really is so in the fuller sense will depend 
upon the setting which the teacher provides for the 
information with which the child returns, and upon her 
manipulation of the broken lights shed upon the subject 
by other members of the class. ' Education means that 
we can break the magic ring which encircles us and 
enter into communion with other minds.' ^ 

' Mr. Search, therefore, has the entirely wrong notion when he says : 
' The ideal school calls for the abolition of class recitation and the sub- 
stitution of the period for continuous advance work. The class recitation is 
too expensive. It is full of dead time, of passivity, of lethargy ; while 
every exercise of the schoolroom should be full of vigor, of activity, 
of progress. I admit there are several good elements in the class recitation. 
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So far we have been speaking generally of system in 
teaching and systems of teaching. There are, however, 
specific methods in use in American schoolrooms which 
bring out the individual learner. The nature of the 
home-work given^ the art-work and nature-study, the 
use of the wall-slate or blackboard by the pupils, exten- 
sions of the kindergarten occupations, pupils' questions, 
compositions, individual expression in reading, as well 
as methods applying to special subjects in the school 
courses, all exemplify this fact. Reference to these 
points must for brevity's sake be made in a somewhat 
disconnected fashion. 

(a) The theory of much of the home-work that is set 
(in some instances one might more truly say a//owed) 
to pupils in the best schools, is that the truest individual 
work is that which the child, after a thorough training 
in the principles of it in class, does for himself The 
best class-work aims to put the child in possession of 
general principles and points of view, to place him, that 
is, in a position of being able to strike out for himself, 
and then leaving him largely to his own initiative. In 
the Ethical Culture Schools, New York, this plan is 

but there is not a single one that may not characterise the individual exer- 
cise.' Still more is he wrong when he says : ' Given forty-five minutes of 
time and forty-five pupils, that means on the plan of recitation one minute 
to each pupil. ' He is doubtless right, however, when he says : ' The 
teacher is frequently in the way of the advancement of the individual. 
Sometimes this arises from the over-zealousness of the teacher, who seems 
to feel that life is short and a moment lost now is irretrievably lost. Con- 
sequently the recitation is crowded full of statements and undigested 
facts. . . . We so easily forget that the pupil grows only by that which 
he makes his own. In education there is no such thing as substitution of 
efiFort.' Probably one of the drollest things in educational literature is the 
account Dr. Rice, editor of the Forum, gives of a visit to a New York 
school, where the principal's maxim consisted of three words : ' Save the 
minutes.' . . . ' By giving the child ready-made thoughts, the minutes 
required in thinking are saved,' &c., &c. 
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followed in the manual training room with marked success. 
The class-work is made so suggestive that the children 
carry work home on their own initiative, suggesting 
their own undertakings and often working in groups upon 
one model. Children so stimulated worry neither them- 
selves nor their parents with their home-work ; on the 
contrary, the rest of the family are generally interested 
in their efforts. ' The great chance for children to attain 
individuality,' said the teacher, who is quite as much an 
educationist as a manual training teacher, ' is to give them 
close attention during brief periods, and then let them 
alone.' That this is no merely self-defensive theory, is 
shown by the fact that this teacher has two or three classes 
of volunteers (two afternoons boys, one afternoon girls), 
who prefer to work at the school-bench and under the 
trainer's eye. Most of the boys were making boats or 
bent-ironwork models. Similar voluntary work is done 
by the art teacher, especially on Saturday mornings. 
It is found that the limit of bench-room and art-work 
accommodation generally sets the limit to the number 
of children present at these optional classes. 

{b) A plan sometimes adopted in the schools with 
the view of giving sufficient scope to a child's energy, 
and to separate those who by their knowledge of a 
subject stand in the way of more backward children 
doing their best, is for the teacher to set the child an 
individual task in the subject. At Washington, for 
example, where the class-rooms are well supplied with 
books of reference, the superintendent said a teacher 
might tell a child to look up the history of such and 
such a State and write a composition about it. The 
boy has a task in hand which may take him a month, 
and which may at the end of the time contain the 
materials of a magazine article. He is occupying his 
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powers along the lines of the ordinary' class-work ; he is 
kept to some extent out of the class where his interest 
in the subject made him too conspicuous a figure ; and 
he is gaining information with which he may reinforce 
the class-work at a later period in the sober spirit of 
one who has worked hard for what he knows. This is 
a device for dealing with a bright child, with a special 
interest in a subject, whose enthusiasm the teacher does 
not wish to check, and yet who by his very eagerness 
stands in the way of the rest of the class. But in a 
general way| as stated by the principal of the Wallach 
School in Washington, where excellent proof was given 
of the power which children are capable of acquiring of 
self-direction in their school work, teachers do 'not 
resort so much to bringing the smart child forward, as, 
for example, in working on the blackboard, but aim 
rather to bring the duller ones forward, leaving the rest 
to criticise. Often a row of the duller ones will be told 
to go to the blackboard (wall slate) and write their 
desk-work there, the others working at their desks. 
You have no idea how apt and bright the dull one 
becomes.' 

(c) Everything is done to make learning not a 
formal task, but a part of the child's personal expe- 
rience. The points of the compass are taught to the 
Washington children by taking them to the Capitol, from 
which as centre the streets run due north, south, east, 
and west, dividing the city into four quarters ; the 
child's home address, as N.W., S.E., &c., is in this way 
made use of in teaching geography ; measurements are 
taken of schoolroom and playground ; visits are paid to 
places illustrating geography lessons ; and the officials 
at the Government bureaux are always ready to enter- 
tain classes or groups of children, and to place their 
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knowledge at their disposal. The results of observa- 
tions are afterwards worked out on the sandboard, or in 
the form of charts. Notes were taken of a geography 
lesson that was being given in a school at Worcester. 
In one corner of the room was a bulletin-board headed 
' Bulletin, April 25, 1900.' ' Lord Roberts has an army 
of 40,000 near Wepener." 'Mafeking in desperate 
straits, and Baden-Powell cannot keep up the defenders' 
courage.' These entries are made by the children 
before school, and more are added during recess. A 
section of the map of South Africa, in coloured crayons, 
illustrated these daily references. The geography lesson 
itself consisted of children's contributions to the topic, 
which had reference to the Southern States. One 
girl referred to Longfellow's 'The Slave in the 
Dismal Swamp,' and the attention of the class being 
called to the poem in this way, the teacher said that 
probably by the next lesson there would be a dozen 
who had read it. The children were not asked ques- 
tions. The teacher called upon one and another by 
name, and they told what they had read relating to the 
lesson. A large amount of incident and human interest 
was in this way associated with the places mentioned. 
The geography had given the children topics for reading, 
and had begun to live before them in virtue of human 
interests and associations ; the teacher asking each 
child where he or she had got the information from. 
There is no tendency to dissipation of mental energy or 
to undue relaxation in well-conducted lessons of this kind. 
{d) This lesson resembled in some ways what is 
known as ' developing work.' This name is given to a 
process whereby the children work out a subject collec- 
tively by voluntary suggestions of points as they occur 
to them. Such lessons were seen in history and in 
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civics. At the beginning of the lesson half a dozen may 
rise to show that they have contributions to make to the 
' development ' of the lesson. If a speaker makes the 
same contribution as one already standing had intended 
to make, the latter sits down. A single remark will 
often suggest points to three or four others ; so that 
after a lesson has been going on for a quarter of an hour 
there may be more who are anxious to speak than when 
the lesson began. The idea is that each child is aiming 
to contribute some new point, the class as a whole 
working out the lesson orally before the teacher ; for 
the first quarter of an hour or twenty minutes the 
teacher's part being outwardly the purely automatic one 
of calling upon each speaker. Lessons of this kind are 
found possible in language, history, geography, and 
even arithmetic. The history subject might be the 
French explorers of a certain period, assigned to a class 
of forty children twelve years of age. Naturally, the 
whole of these forty children are not in a position to 
take up such a subject and obtain equal results. A 
certain number will be able just to do the work in the 
little text-book used, and if they do that they will be 
doing well. There will be two or three, the natural 
percentage of dullards, who, with the best stimulus the 
teacher can apply, will fall short even of that. But, on 
the other hand, there will be a considerable number who 
are able to go beyond the few pages of the text. For 
these there are other text-books (' supplementary readers,' 
refereiice books, and the like), and there may be as 
many as six or eight different authors on the subject in 
the school libraries ' ; the cleverer pupils are expected to 

■ This is, at any rate, the case at Washington. In other places, such 
as Worcester, Minneapolis, and Peoria, the public library sends to the 
schools every fortnight or so books bearing directly on the work. 

H 
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treat the subject on broader lines. By this method the 
average work is got from each pupil in each subject, and 
opportunity is afforded to those capable of going beyond 
the average to work along the lines of their own indivi- 
dual taste and ability. Much valuable individualising 
can be done by the resource of the teacher in assigning 
work. And some safeguard is provided against pupils 
obtaining praise for good work at too cheap a rate, as 
is the case when alertness, combined with some little 
industry, and in some cases even without it, gives 
seemingly valuable results, which are found to be really 
empty when judgment and reflection are looked for as 
well as memory. 

Dr. C. McMurry, who is acknowledged to be one of 
the greatest authorities on primary teaching in America, 
says that one of his tests of a well-taught school is to 
introduce a topic, and ask a class if they have any 
questions to put. If the questions are soon exhausted, 
the presumption is that not enough is being done to 
draw out the learner by means of the lessons. It is 
becoming, according to Dr. McMurry, a very common 
plan in conducting a recitation for the subject to be first 
talked over, and then for the children to ask questions. 
' Mental discipline and the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge have been the two aims ; we are drifting away 
from them towards the social aim and the creation of a 
definite attitude of mind towards the subject matter ' — a 
statement which exemplifies the tendency to some 
exaggeration in the aim to teach the child rather than 
the lesson. 

{e) Nature-study is one of the means which teachers 
use to discover and encourage the children's individual 
interests. Reading, for example, about birds or flowers 
or other natural objects, which have first been observed 



Correction. 

Page 99, footnote, lines 3 to 7, for ' If . . . increased,' read: — 
' This question may be asked in spite of the fact that 
possession by the schools of a copy of the Instructions 
to Inspectors is specially insisted upon in the Code 
(Art. 8) ; a provision the importance of which is but 
partially realised in practice. Certainly the influence 
of many of the suggestions contained in the 
Instructions to Inspectors and in many of the Circulars 
might be immensely increased. ' 

This correction does not affect the main purport of the note 
to which it refers. 
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and then talked about in school, is quite a different 
effort from the formal act of making out words and 
arriving at knowledge simply from the book. In the 
early stages the teachers aim to have thought before 
reading, rather than reading before thought, The child, 
it is believed, cannot read intelligently until he has that 
in his mind which gives a meaning to what he reads. 
In the third grade it is held to be quite time enough to 
introduce the book as the first means of obtaining know- 
ledge of a subject. So much depends on this — ^and the 
difference is so great between an exercise which is the 
rendering of thought, and an exercise which consists in 
struggling to give the right sound to arbitrary symbols, 
that it is specially referred to in a circular issued to His 
Majesty's Inspectors in December iSgy} 

' Circular 407. But could not more be done to make this and many 
other circulars to inspectors effective in the daily practice of the schools ? 
If sufficient copies were sent simultaneously to the School Board Offices 
of the country, and to the corresponding managers of training colleges 
and voluntary schools, for each school and college principal to receive 
one, the influence of many of these enlightened suggestions would be 
immensely increased. In this one case, for example : ' Children should 
not usually be asked to read aloud until they have had sufficient time to 
master its general meaning by silent study. Until they have been allowed 
to do this, it is neither fair nor profitable, nor even reasonable, to expect 
them to read with "intelligence." ' The writer has seen the reading of a 
class, almost of slum children, improve 30 or 40 per cent, in less than ten 
minutes by adopting this plan. The passage continues in a strain so 
eminently sympathetic with what is said in the text, that one is tempted 
to quote the remainder of the paragraph. ' It is a peculiar and marked 
defect of our common primary school practice to give the children so little 
at any time and in any subject to "get up "for themselves; they suffer 
from lack of what has been called " a little wholesome neglect " ; the 
teacher too often tells or ' ' elicits " all that they are expected to know. 
There is, therefore, too little intellectual activity, readiness, discursiveness, 
or originality, insomeof the best of our schools ; and, in consequence, there 
are too few signs in reading aloud [the criticism goes beyond the subject of 
reading, though the circular is only concerned with that subject] of the 
individuality of expression which we call "intelligence."' 

The question with us is not, Quis ctistodiet custodes ? But how is this 

H 2 
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(/) Many instances of good method in geometry 
teaching were observed, bringing out individual effort 
and taking note of individual performance. This is due, 
in some measure, to the hold which the kindergarten 
principles have taken in America. The first steps in 
geometry are made to consist of a concrete study of 
the type forms, sphere, cube, and prism, with which 
kindergarten children become acquainted through the 
gifts. Miss Hornbrook, whose pamphlet on the teaching 
of mathematics has been quoted, has an excellent little 
book on ' Concrete Geometry ' which combines observa- 
tion and experiment with arithmetic and practical plane 
geometry. In the Washington high schools 350 
originals (' riders ') are set in the year to boys of 
from fifteen to sixteen ; these problems are worked 
out by about 70 per cent, of the boys ; and such as 
are mathematically inclined do even more than this. 
Dr. Lane explained that for much of this voluntary 
work the scholars are in a sense themselves finally 
responsible. ' If I ask a class to do ten problems at 
home, do I look through them all ? No ! I do not 
want to see their work on paper, I want to see that 
they have got the power. It saps and kills the power 
of the teacher to have to sit over some hundreds of 
papers a week. Only the man who has no resource, 
who, if he threw the papers into the basket, would have 
nothing to judge by, must read line by line. The home 
work is not to torture the child, to make him do some- 
thing when he might be better employed at play ; it is 
to test power and develop it ; and a teacher can gauge 
its value by the pupil's ability to work on the same lines.' 

higher guardianship, which lacks neither zeal nor insight, to be made 
effective throughout the schools of the land ? It is on this point of, so to 
say, pedagogical organisation that America is far ahead. 
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(^) A class beginning algebra in a Cincinnati high 
school — the subject ought to have been begun at least 
two years before — was working on an expeditious plan, 
combining individual work with collective advantage. 
The thirteen different members in the section worked 
different examples on the blackboard simultaneously ; 
two had done problems, eleven had worked examples 
in the addition, subtraction or multiplication of root 
quantities. Thirteen examples were worked, roughly 
speaking, in the time required for one ; then each pupil 
ran rapidly through his or her own working, the rest 
following, and correcting if necessary. 

{h) The lower grades furnish many proofs of the 
continuance of the kindergarten spirit and method. 
For example, in the first grade of a coloured school in 
Washington each child had his own numeral frame 
attached to the head of the desk : it consisted of a wire 
with two simple clamps fastening it to the edges of the 
desk, on which were strung four small balls, four cylin- 
ders, and four cubes ; ' pictures of number ' (cf. Sonnen- 
schein's sheets) were made on the board ; the children 
acquired the simple arithmetical processes by means of 
concrete illustrations. In working out ' twice four are 
eight,' for instance, they would be asked to come and 
' write a story ' on the blackboard, which meant drawing 
two little groups or rows of four houses (or other simple 
objects) in each, or might simply mean writing ' four 
pencils and four pencils are eight pencils.' The constant 
use of the concrete before the abstract helps to make the 
school work, as already said, part of each child's own 
experience. Ratios and fractions, by the actual com- 
parison of magnitudes and the cutting and pasting of 
coloured papers representing definite ratios, are acquired 
almost from the first. The relation of magnitudes is held 
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to be less abstract than the manipulation of symbols, the 
' sums ' of ordinary arithmetic. This will explain why 
some of the sheets exhibited at Paris were described 
as 'Arithmetic, first grade,' which looked at first 
like exercises in free paper-cutting. As another kinder- 
garten application, the teacher of a second grade called 
out about half a dozen children and said, ' Close your 
eyes and let's have some fun.' ; the children were given 
various geometrical solids of which to estimate the 
dimensions with eyes closed. This was done as follows : 
' I have a square prism that is two by two by one ' ; ' I 
feel a two-inch cube.' ' Right,' said the teacher, ' go 
and put it on the board ' ; ' I have a prism three by 
one.' ' Take the ruler and see,' said the teacher ; it 
was found to measure four by one. A boy who opened 
his eyes was ' not smart, not nearly so smart as the boy 
who has his eyes closed tight.' 

(j) The constant use of the blackboard by the 
children counts for very much in developing indi- 
vidual ability, and is valuable for the physical activity 
with which it associates, according to the well-known 
Froebelian principle, the mental acquisitions of the 
child. 

It is not necessary to illustrate further.^ These 

' To show how such illustrations might be multipUed, two are quoted 
here, the one from Ohio, the other from Illinob : 

(1) ' I procure a small box (a chalk box is about the right size), and 
place it on my desk. I explain to my pupils that we will have a question 
box. They are at liberty to put questions into the box during the week. 
On Friday afternoon we dispense with the r^ular work and spend the 
time in answering and explaining the questions. I find that it creates an 
interest in looking up questions, as the pupils all try to see who can answer 
the most. I have each pupil keep a note-book, in which are written the 
most important questions and answers.' 

(2) ' In one class of my school I have several pupUs who have 
been in the same grade two years, together with pupils who are doing the 
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instances have been quoted to show ways in which the 
Hfe of the school-room is brought into touch with 
individual interests and activities. True, there is a 
constantly expressed desire and tendency to make the 
classes smaller. Meantime, both by classification and 
teaching methods, the teachers and those who direct 
their labours are endeavouring to reach the child in the 
mass, and to build up a school life which shall be the 
best expression of the individual lives of the pupils. 

The following is a summary of new methods in 
education by Mr. C. F. Carroll, superintendent of 
schools, Worcester, Mass. : 

In an average school-room of forty-eight children, in a 
standard school system, will be found on an average 100 

work for the first time. Consequently some can do the work assigned 
much more quickly than others. For those who prepare the lessons 
soonest I have arranged a " Question Grab Bag." It is made of bright- 
coloured cloth and hung up by a ribbon. It contains bits of information, 
questions to be answered, memory gems to be committed, lists of words to 
write, words to be defined, &c. 

' I told the pupils that when they had prepared their lessons they might 
hold up one finger and I would allow them to pass to the Grab Bag. 
There they would find a slip of paper which would tell them what 
to do.' 

(3) The use that is made of pictures by the children to illustrate their 
own compositions has been dealt with in the report on Moral Education 
in American Schools. Sometimes the child does original work with brush 
or pencil for the purpose. The compositions themselves always aim to be 
expressions of the child's own thought. Here one may quote the words 
of " an informal visitor " to several Manchester schools in November 1900. 
After giving verbatim a ridiculous essay on the " hen," by a boy who rows, 
cycles, plays football, and is interested in photc^raphy, and who may be 
presumed, therefore, to have a store of experiences and reflections, he 
remarks how 'inadequate the opportunity of communicating them in a 
disquisition upon the hen ! One headmaster kindly permitted a class of 
boys and girls to write essays upon a subject which I named, and which 
gave them some opportunity of mentioning themselves and their prejudices. 
The result was a most refreshing variety, and in one case the essayist 
showed distinct indications of a sense of humour, ' 
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supplementary books, in sets of from fifteen to twenty-five ; 
good literature of absorbing interest, replete with information 
in history, geography, literature, and the natural sciences. 
Moreover, each school-room is a sort of sub-station of the 
public library, through which device a score or more of books 
are kept on hand, and from time to time exchanged for refer- 
ence and special use. If it be a primary room, there are, in 
amount, several cubic feet of material used as occupations for 
the younger children, to assist them in the better performance 
of their tasks. The curriculum includes the study of nature at 
first hand. The school library referred to above stimulates 
conversation and discussion as a necessary part of every exer- 
cise. As a result, the school is a social organism and the 
children and the teacher are very near together. The school- 
room is decorated with pictures furnished by the spontaneous 
interest of citizens organised into education societies. Things 
of beauty, casts, pictures, plants, are in sight and constantly 
form a part of the subject matter of study. 

It is a favourite theory with the best thinkers in education 
that we shall eventually devote at least half of every school 
day to industrial training and to the training of the senses. 
Children who have learned to read, write, and cipher, are but 
poorly equipped either for citizenship or for the struggle for 
existence. The successful man, in whatever domain, has 
almost invariably come from the ' country ' school. As a boy 
he had investigated on his own account a thousand situations 
in the natural world about him, while putting forth every 
ounce of energy in his body in performing the duties required 
of him on the farm and in the severe competition existing 
among country boys. This proved his salvation, for 'book 
learnin' ' was but an incident in his natural education. But in 
the city school these conditions tending to develop responsi- 
bility and strength of body and will have practically disappeared. 
Wherefore, the new education provides for actual manual 
labour, and opportunity to observe and construct. Moreover, 
examinations for promotion, whether as a goad or as a bribe, 
are disappearing; and the 'course of study' is becoming a 
mere outline for harmonious co-operation. 
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The nearest English example of the spirit pervading 
the American schools is Edward Thring. His elastic 
temperament, his national consciousness — ' not for 
Uppingham, but for England ' — his faith in education, 
his faith in the individual schoolboy, all mark him off 
as the nearest familiar illustration of the most vital 
principles in American teaching at the present time. 
Nowhere does Thring speak more from the heart, or 
more as one who is sure of his audience, than in his 
address to the teachers of Minnesota, From that one 
address the sentences are culled forming the headings 
to these chapters. Other words of his might equally 
well be quoted, bearing upon the subject matter of the 
present chapter, and indeed of the whole essay. ' Lives, 
not lessons are to be dealt with.' ' Common sense is 
called in, life is shown to be one piece, and the boy made 
to see that his lessons are as much himself as his dinner.' 
' We have now arrived at the first article of the teacher's 
creed : " Work from the inside outwards." The subject 
of the teacher is the child.' ' A teacher is not an elabo- 
rate parrot-master, and the pupil's memory is not his 
sphere of work.' ' The most pitiful sight in the world 
is the slow good boy, laboriously kneading himself into 
stupidity, because he is good.' ' The school of the future 
will as soon think of being without books as without 
pictures.' ' Give God's great picture-book a chance. 
Put a tongue into every visible thing.' Here the child, 
and the individuality of the child, pictures and picture- 
study, nature and nature-study are made cardinal points 
of educational doctrine. America seemed to reassure 
Thring that he was not dreaming of impossibilities. 
Speaking to the teachers of Minnesota, he said, ' I have 
evidence from experience here of the truth of these 
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words ' — that photography to the teacher is almost as 
great an invention as printing ; and, ' again appealing 
to experience here,' he observed that ' lesson-rooms, and 
the surroundings of lessons, should by their beauty, 
or their fitness, as the case may be, give honour to 
lessons.' 

It ought not perhaps to be forgotten that an educa- 
tional tendency closely resembling that of Thring and 
of the average American educator of to-day existed in 
England in the seventeenth century and amongst the 
very section of the population which gave America its 
early colonists. 'The Reformed School' (1649), written 
by • the worthy Puritan,' John Dury, is a succinct but 
forceful appeal in behalf of the advanced views which 
have been here expressed as to the functions of the 
principal, the continued training of teachers in practice, 
as to individuality as a fundamental principle of school 
organisation, and the use of pictures and a school 
museum as part of the subject-matter of study. 
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CHAPTER V 
INDIVIDUALITY AND SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 

' Athletes are not bred in pastry-cooks' shops, or free men in prisons.' 

Somewhere between the two extremes suggested in 
these words of Thring's, school discipline in every con- 
crete case is found to lie. In the reaction from the 
prison standard there is sometimes a tendency to the 
opposite extreme. This tendency is to be traced in the 
practice of some few typical American schools and in 
the views of certain educational theorists, exponents of 
the new education. One such advocate ' says : ' When 
natural methods are philosophically applied by the 
teacher, the child becomes interested in his work, and 
the school is converted into a house of pleasure. When, 
on the other hand, the child is taught by mechanical 
mrthods, his mental food is given to him in the most 
indigestible and unpalatable form, in consequence of 
which he takes no interest in his work, learning becomes 
a source of drudgery, and the school a house of bondage.' 
But, surely, there is a middle term between ' house of 
pleasure ' and ' house of bondage.' So, in his description 
of the Cook County Normal (now the Chicago Normal) 
School, this author says : ' Colonel Parker does not 
aim to convert his students into storehouses of know- 

' Dr. Rice, articles in the Forum, reprinted under the title of ' The 
Public School System of the United States,' pp. 23 and 2ii, 
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ledge. . . . Colonel Parker sends out into the world no 
full-grown trees, but only seedlings.' The gospel of liberty 
for child and teacher may be said to have its head- 
quarters in Colonel Parker, but here, again, is there not 
a middle term which more fitly describes young teachers 
leaving college for active work than either ' full-grown 
trees ' or ' only seedlings ' ? The world will have its 
difficulties with both kinds ; as Dr. Rice himself adds, 
' In unfavourable soil the seedlings wither or are stunted 
in their growth.' Thring's word 'athlete' seems to 
suggest the golden mean both for school pupil and 
college student. An athlete is one who having trained 
himself to a certain capacity for strenuous effort is still 
training himself for further and more successful efforts 
of the same kind. He is always hoping to surpass him- 
self. He is far more than a ' seedling,' but he would 
make little boast of having reached the limit of his 
powers and being a ' full-grown tree.' 

The term athlete both in its ancient and in its 
modem significance suggests also the twofold idea of 
individual and collective prowess. Now, the American 
school aims distinctly at individuality, but it is an 
individuality tempered and enlai^ed by social conditions 
and social needs. Freedom without licence, movement 
without disorder, ease without idleness, represent the 
American standard of discipline. The chief effect of 
such a standard is the conservation of the energy of 
both teacher and pupils for the real school-tasks, which 
are study and useful occupation rather than formal 
moral drill. Children move freely from place to place, 
from their seats to the blackboard to work out a prob- 
lem, or to a table or window-sill holding a dictionary or 
other book of reference. In one school even running 
was permitted, the response to the visitor's query being, 
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' Why should they not run if they want to ; they 
run at their play, why not at their work ' ? In 
every way that is possible behaviour or discipline is 
looked upon as the pupil's affair rather than the 
teacher's. Just as in their practical teaching American 
educators have almost abandoned the theory of the 
omniscience of the teacher, and are quite willing to 
allow the child to know and to tell the class things 
which the teacher herself does not know,^ so in the 
moral treatment of children there is a growing disbelief 
in the value of coercing a child even to make him what 
the adult from his point of view would call ' good.' A 
true teacher is afraid neither of a pupil's intelligence nor 
of his freedom. 

Goodness is, presumably, either a process of growth 
or of manufacture. Dynamics, the laws of force, are in 
court in the latter case ; but growth must be from 
within. The present superintendent of schools at 
St. Louis, so far back as 1870, when assistant superin- 
tendent under Dr. W. T. Harris in the same city, was 
approaching this view when he wrote in the school 
report of that year : 

An American system of education must tend to bear the 
broad stamp of our country's political views and institu- 
tions. . . . Like the air we breathe, like the water we drink, 
education is free to all, and it is as necessary to life as 
either. ... 

Self-government, which is the basis of our political institu- 
tions, must needs be the basis also of the individual life. 

. . ; Self-government, self-control, is not the gift of a 
lucky moment ; it is a habit to be gained only as the result of 
a long and hard struggle with passions and desires, which for 

' This is the very opposite attitude to that of shyness regarding what 
the class may know which teachers sometimes adopt. 
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a time will have their powerful sway over every human 
soul. ... 

The firrn purpose to make the pupil morally self-sustaining, 
to raise him to self-control, must pervade education from 
beginning to end. 

The same thought runs through the recent number 
(March 1900) of the ' New York Teachers' Monographs,' 
which was devoted to questions of class management. 
Mr. Hervey, of the Board of Examiners, New York City, 
wrote : ' The deepest thing in a child is the striving to 
be himself, his very self. We sometimes refer to this as 
self-activity, sometimes as individuality, Wille .zum 
Leben, the " divine essence." Some have even called it 
total depravity. But by whatever name we call it, we 
mean that something within the child that makes him 
tend to become what he is, the active germ of the 
new " kind of man " he is destined to be. . . . The 
first and great commandment to the teacher, therefore, 
is : Respect that in the child 'which impels him to 
live his own life in his own way. . . . No teacher 
who holds to the maxim : " Respect every other will " 
can fail to welcome even stout opposition to his 
own views, provided only the opposition be honest and 
amenable to reason. . . . Few things in educational 
science are more clearly established than this : That if a 
teacher or a parent makes a child knuckle under to him, 
the child is in danger of forming the habit of knuckling 
under, or, what is worse, pretending to knuckle under, 
to any one and every one. . . . The function of the 
teacher, then, is not to break but to enlighten, not to 
stamp out but to spiritualise that power within the child 
that makes for selfhood.' Professor Seeley, of the State 
Normal School, Trenton, New Jersey, writes in the same 
monograph : ' I once knew a teacher who prided herself 
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on being able to hear a pin drop at any time of the day. 
Now I do not think she had good order. It was pain- 
ful, repressive, and wholly needless. A certain amount 
of noise indicates work. . . . Every mother knows that 
too profound a stillness in the nursery is ominous.' 
These items enter into the definition of order given 
by this writer : Negatively, order does not mean abso- 
lute stillness ; good order does not imply a formal 
position of the body ; good order does not require the 
teacher to see every piece of innocent mischief (' The 
teacher must not forget that her charge are children full 
of life and brimming with fun. This is the natural in- 
stinct of childhood, and every one delights to see it. 
Without this spirit the physical, mental, and moral 
powers would stagnate. Only it must not be allowed 
to go too far. . . . The teacher may allow liberty to her 
pupils, just so far as she can do so without feeling that 
they are running away with her.') Positively, ' good 
order in the schoolroom is attained when every pupil 
attends to his own work at the proper time without un- 
necessary noise, promptly and cheerfully obeys the 
wishes of the teacher, and, above all, exercises perfect 
self-control.' The last sentence sounds like a definition 
of good order which would be universally proposed and 
accepted. But, of course, what this writer has already 
said as to the hurtfulness of a discipline of repression lies 
behind his definition of good order. And the fact is 
that the consciousness of liberty to do all that it is right 
to do creates an atmosphere in which disorder does not 
thrive. To this one can bear testimony from actual 
observation. The school spirit not only aimed at but 
attained in the typical American and also Canadian 
school — indeed, it is from Inspector Hughes, of Toronto, 
that the phrase is borrowed — is one of a ' perfect law of 
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liberty.' As yet another writer in the ' Class Manage- 
ment Monograph ' says : ' The only government worth 
while is self-government, and to attain this all educa- 
tional measures — formative and reformative — should be 
directed.'^ All this is excellent and goes very far 
towards making the class-room a place where the child's 
interests, the child's life, the child's work are uppermost. 
If those who act as though in much waste of nerve and 
muscular tissue consists the disciplinarian's wisdom 
would realise how willing children are to discipline 
themselves (else where do the ' appeal to numbers ' and 
other commonplaces of the text-books come in ?), and 
how much easier, as well as better for themselves, it is 
to allow them to do so, there would be a great 
replacing of noise and unnecessary harshness by quieter 
methods, such as would give the children more lead, and 
relieve the teacher of the necessity of driving. One is 
reminded of the remark of a teacher, who, by his 
familiarity with social work of various kinds, was 
specially well qualified to weigh up the influence of 

' The following extract is quoted from an article on certain phases of 
life in a Manchester school : ' Mr. Bernard Shaw says that education is 
an " organised defence of the grown-up person against the young person." 
The system still largely in vogue of obtaining school essays lends some 
colour to the charge. It is not what the child thinks upon some matter 
that he is acquainted with that the teacher asks for, but too often what 
somebody else thinks and has written in a book. " Here is an atmos- 
phere," one sometimes reflects in a schoolroom, "in which people say not 
what they think, but what they think they ought to think." It is painful to 
see and to hear a whole class of children answering a " leading " question as 
to their opinion upon some subj ect exactly as ihey perceive the teacher wishes 
them to answer it. " Do you like school, children ? " asked a teacher in 
my presence. All hands went up. " What does that little boy say ? " 
"Yes, teacher." "And that boy?" "Yes, teacher." "But what 
would you think," I asked the teacher, " if one boldly said ' No '? " "I 
should think it impudent," was the reply. Is it, then, one may ask, 
better to be servile than impudent ? Are we afraid to know what the child 
thinks and feels ? ' — Manchester Guardian. 
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environment as a moral agency : ' This school is like a 
railway station ! ' Not mere noise, but a jangling and 
clashing of noises. Yet those teachers were not starting 
trains and transferring luggage, but only teaching young 
boys who came from good homes and knew something 
of what was meant by good behaviour. 

Self-government is of two kinds, individual and 
social or collective ; the former by self-direction and 
self-control, the latter by some system of delegation or 
representation. That the former is of the very essence 
of the American school spirit has been stated ; not a 
little is being done in various ways to realise the latter. 
A device known as the 'school-city,' whereby the 
forms and titles of municipal government are transferred 
to the school as its model of pupil government, is to be 
found in several schools. With regard to this, however, 
after much sympathetic study of it, one is bound to 
think that the spirit of school-citizenship . can be incul- 
cated without a precocious officialdom. Organisations 
of various kinds, some initiated by teachers, others ' 
by the pupils themselves, also exist, and are universally 
encouraged.' The philosophy of the self-government 
towards which American school life is tending is admir- 
ably stated in a little book, which is already well known 
and widely read in this country, Professor John Dewey's 
' School and Society ' : 

The obvious fact is that our social life has undergone 
a thorough and radical change. If our education is to 
have any meaning for life, it must pass through an equally 
complete transformation. This transformation ... is already 
in progress. The introduction of active occupations, of nature 
study, of elementary science, of art, of history j the relegation 

' These are described and the 'school-city ' device discussed at length 
in the writer's Report on Moral Education in American Schools. 
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of the merely symbolic and formal to a secondary position ; 
the change in the moral school-atmosphere, in the relation of 
pupils and teachers — of discipline ; the introduction of more 
active, expressive, and self-directing factors — all these are not 
mere accidents, they are necessities of the larger social evolu- 
tion. It remains but to organise all these factors, to appreciate 
them in their fulness of meaning, and to put the ideas and 
ideals involved in complete, uncompromising possession of our 
school system. To do this means to make each one of our 
schools an embryonic community life, active with types of 
occupations that reflect the life of the larger society, and 
permeated throughout with the spirit of art, history, and science.' 

Taking discipline in the broader sense of an adequate 
all round moral training, one doubt, however, arises in 
the mind of the student of American school life. It is 
based upon the tendency indicated at the commence- 
ment of the chapter to rely upon pleasant tasks as a 
sufficient moral and intellectual stimulus. Some very 
wise words bearing upon this point were contained in a 
reply to questions on the development of the individu- 
ality of pupils received from Mr. W. F. Slaton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia : 

The general introduction into our schools of object teaching 
and nature study has gone far towards developing the entity 
of each individual. The economy of these means, as well as 
the richness of the results, have often been suggested to my 
mind in my rounds of visits, wheri, in the space of a few 
minutes, the teacher would have drawn out fresh thought from 
very many young minds. 

The taste of the child, his native impulses or propensions, 
but not his character in full were brought out in this way. 
Heredity, environment, and many other conditions play an 
important part here. Things that the perception of the 
teacher and the devices of the superintendent could not com- 
pass. 

' Sckoel anj Society, pp. 43-4. 
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In other words, something more than the aesthetic 
and brightening appeal of the ' new education ' as 
embodied in courses of study is necessary for the 
development and training of character. The whole 
point of the query really lies in the distinction which 
Mr. Slaton draws between ' the taste of the child, his 
native impulses or propensions,' and his ' character in 
full.' The new education counts amongst its main moral 
features the beauty loving and the free. Good as these 
features are, they do not answer to the demands of a 
complete moral training ? Is even a guided pursuit by 
the child of his ' taste, his native impulses or propen- 
sions ' to be looked upon as a sufficient exercise and 
training of the will ? Without advocating anything of 
the nature of repressive discipline, one feels that the 
American school would strengthen itself if its curri- 
culum included slightly more that would appeal to the 
child as a task. Miss Jane Addams, of the Hull 
House Settlement, Chicago, one of the great forces for 
good in the life of that city, is reported to have said : 
' It is precisely on the undeveloped morality of voters 
that municipal corruption flourishes. Theirs is largely 
the crime of ignorance of what morality is.' The 
argument which Locke makes use of against the rod as 
an agent of discipline, that it is merely an appeal to the 
child's pleasure-loving, pain-avoiding instincts, is even 
more potent as opposed to a too general permitting of 
the child to do what he pleases under the name of 
respecting his individuality. In good sooth, the child 
has a bigger individuality than that. American educa- 
tion would seem to be in some danger even in its 
primary stages, and without much doubt in the grammar 
grades of many cities, of doing too little to develope the 
fibre and sinew which only come by wrestling. It 
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would almost seem natural, following out Locke's idea, 
that, as Miss Addams suggests, the corrupt alderman 
who gives turkeys, flowers, wedding gifts, and employ- 
ment should appear a big-hearted friend and good man 
to those whose education has appealed almost solely to 
their pleasure-loving capacities.^ 

' Dr. Jebb, in the Romanes Lecture for 1899 <3" ' Humanism in 
Education ' (p. 17), referring to the appointment of Vittorino da Feltre as 
tutor in the family of Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, sa)'S : ' A villa w-as 
assigned to him at Mantua, where he was to reside with his pupils. . . . 
The villa was known as the ' ' House of Pleasure " ( " La Gioiosa ") ; Mtto- 
rino, by a slight but meaning change, named it the " Pleasant House '' 
("La Giocosa"). . . But he was a thorough believer in bright sur- 
roundings as conducive to mental and moral health. ' 
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CHAPTER VI 

INDIVIDUALITY OF THE TEACHER 

Your Institutes, with their annual gatherings, appear to me the wisest 
beginning of true work that it is possible to devise.' 

Nothing seems to have struck Sir Joshua Fitch more 
on the occasion of his visit to the United States than 
the Teachers' Institutes, of which Thring spoke in 
addressing the teachers of Minnesota, using the words 
quoted at the heading of this chapter. They are the 
crest of the wave of onward labour which is slowly but 
surely improving the whole of the teaching work of 
America. The teachers are, by what has become a 
national habit, constant learners — students, often by 
various methods of voluntary association, of academic 
subjects such as nature knowledge, literature, philo- 
sophy ; students, too, of education, by dint of superinten- 
dents and supervisors who are their appointed instructors, 
of voluntary attendance upon educational courses, and 
of the teachers' institutes which are a sort of annual peda- 
gogical confirmation of those already professing the 
faith. 

American teachers in this way are always more or 
less in training. The normal school and normal college 
open the minds of their students to the large and wide- 
reaching possibilities of the profession upon which they 
are entering. But were this all, one would be forced to 
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ask : What is the synonym for a man or woman who was 
'trained,' and whose training, by hypothesis, stopped 
short twenty or thirty years ago ? And if a student 
should attend a few lectures or no lectures and obtain a 
' diploma,' how far ahead into the future teaching life 
would such qualification reach, if the chief intent of 
the training course, or lectures, or reading, as the case 
may be, is not to stimulate the interest, and to create 
a desire to go into the actual problems of education 
more deeply after one's life work has commenced? 
As the report of the committee on rural schools has 
told us, there are many acting as teachers who have had 
no normal school training. For these the institutes 
avail somewhat, and also the enormous educational press 
providing reading courses, illustrated articles on peda- 
gogical topics, news of new movements, reports of 
important speeches and addresses. President Thwing, 
of Western Reserve University, writing in the ' Forum,' 
says : ' Education has come to be recognised as one of 
the elemental and fundamental forces of life. It has 
always been an elemental and fundamental force, but it 
has not always been recognised as such. ... In no 
department of life has there been a larger increase of 
enthusiasm, or an adoption of wiser methods.' One of 
the watchwords of the Quincy movement was that every 
teacher should become free through self-effort. The 
new movement in education, as part of its expressed 
aim, relies more upon the personality of the teacher 
than upon any other force brought to bear upon the 
child. The child is to be more than the lesson in the 
teacher's eyes, the teacher is to be more than the lesson 
to the child. The lesson is that which is given and 
taken, but the interplay of personality includes this 
giving and taking and much beside. 
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The topics of the present chapter fall naturally under 
the three headings : The individuality of the teacher ; 
The continuous training of the teacher ; The selection 
and classification of teachers. 

The Individuality of the Teacher. 

The superintendent of Worcester> Massachusetts, 
writes : 

The approved teacher of the present hoiir is a woman of 
gentle spirit and cheerful manner. The atmosphere of her 
school resembles that of a good home. There is great freedom 
among the pupils themselves. They move about without 
asking permission. They attend strictly to their own business, 
are industrious, and always at work when not reciting. This 
is not an exaggerated picture, though the average citizen who 
has not visited schools is quite ignorant of the real conditions 
under which his children are happily placed. 

What is not clearly seen upon the surface is that 
this power to grant liberty to the children implies a 
large instinct of liberty and a healthily developed 
personality in the teacher. It takes as large an indivi- 
duality to efface oneself in guiding the wills of others into 
rightful freedom as to protrude oneself upon the atten- 
tion, and, for the time being, to absorb the wills of others. 
Dr. Wight, principal of the Wadleigh High School 
(part of the public school system), New York, spoke of 
the feeling of liberty pervading the organisation of the 
schools of the capital city of the empire state. The 
principals are granted a very free hand by the superin- 
tending experts, inasmuch as if the principal is fit for 
his place he ought to know more about that special 
work than any one else ; the principals in turn allow 
and encourage individuality in the teachers — ' the best 
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that is in the teacher is a certain originality ; ' every one 
is in a greater or less degree a possible specialist on her 
own lines.' Similarly, the principal of the girls' depart- 
ment of Public School No. i, situated in a very poor 
district of New York (in a class taken at haphazard, out 
of 45 children, I was American-born of American parents, 
14 were American-born of foreign parents, 30 were 
foreign-born), said : ' We desire personality rather than 
the work of the "artisan" teacher. If we can have 
teachers of liberal culture, tact, and sympathy with 
children, the rest will come with experience. I have 
such regard for the individual soul, that I should not 
wish any one to do anything just because I wanted it. 
We have thirty-five teachers ; they are individually about 
as different as thirty-five women need be.' It is, of 
course, possible to ask whether this constant reference 
to the individuality of the teacher, which greets one 
everywhere, is due to the peculiar conditions obtaining 
in America — the mixed nationalities, the meetmg of 
millionaire's children and the children of washerwomen in 
the same classes, the insistent democracy pervading all. 
Does the principle apply in a country of more settled 
population, and more rigid lines of social cleavage? 
The answer to this belongs to the next chapter ; it is a 
more fundamental matter than a consideration of school 
constituency and environment. Holding, on the one 
hand, to the sacredness of the individuality of the 
teacher, we look beyond it to the natural outcome ot 
the teacher's free and highly developed personality, 

' So Bishop Spalding, in an address at the Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, October 2, 1899, on ' The University and the Teacher,' 
says : ' Let him be free, let him be trusted. To make him the slave of 
minute observances, the victim of a system of bureaucratic regulations, is 
to render it impossible that he should find joy and delight in his work 
... is to make him unfit to mould and inspire freemen.' 
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namely, individuality in the child. Where, as in the 
case of Elwood, Indiana, reported upon by Miss Small, 
supervisor of grades, most of the teachers are 'graduates 
of some college or training school (usually the Indiana 
State Normal School), and the others are students of 
similar institutions, so that there are no entirely un- 
trained teachers,' one can see the wisdom of their being 
' encouraged to work out their own ideas though they 
must be guided by the " Course of Study," in order that 
there may be unity throughout the city. To give them 
time for planning lessons, they are relieved as far as 
possible of the irksome and mechanical work of keeping 
records and making reports. The record-sheets have 
blanks for a half-year (four and one-half months). On 
these appear the name, age, attendance, and punctuality 
of the pupil. The only "Report to Parents" is the 
annual report at the end of the year ; although in cases 
of a child falling behind in the school work, and likely 
to fail of promotion, the parents are generally informed.' 
These last sentences are quoted largely because one 
might easily refer to conditions where the strain upon 
the teacher is too great. If a teacher is to be fresh and 
inspiring, and keep within the limits of their right 
development the liberties of, at least, forty children for 
five hours a day, that should suffice as a tax upon one 
woman's strength. A due amount of preparation there 
must be, but for teachers to be working in the class- 
rooms for from one to two hours before the commence- 
ment of morning school, as was observed in one city, is 
to give but a poor opportunity to the teacher to be 
original from 11 to 12 A. M., or 3 to 4 P.M. The letter 
from Elwood also goes to show that the tendency 
in the average normal school is towards the creation 
of individual thought. 
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Literature being the all-essential part of the school 
course, one of the ways in which liberty is claimed for 
the teacher in the direction of her own class work is in 
the choice of the literature which shall be read by her 
pupils. Many city boards have a long list of books 
suitable for supplementary reading in the different 
grades, affording a wide range of choice. A printed 
course of literary study is regarded as valuable as a 
suggestion of possibilities, and as showing phases of the 
beautiful and the true in which young minds have been 
found to delight, but this is not held as to justify their 
being imposed upon other teachers. ' Here,' writes 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, of Chicago University, late district 
superintendent of schools in that city, ' may we have a 
living, vitalising force, originating in the free play of the 
power of selection by the teacher. . . . Running through 
every literary production is some one of the fundamental 
principles underlying the higher life, and this principle 
woven into the warp and woof of the narration, the 
novel, the poem, the myth, the drama, suggests to the 
reader something farther and higher reaching than the 
soul itself has yet attained. In all this there is an 
appeal to the nobler self It makes that self realise its 
personal, its individual responsibilities. By putting a 
prescribed course into the hands of the teacher, this 
permanent element, the arousing the sense of responsi- 
bility through a selecting activity, is ignored.' 

The period during which this tendency to regard the 
teacher's personality as the paramount force in organised 
education has been making itself felt is the oft-quoted 
' twenty-five years,' which is commonly recognised as an 
era of revival or ' renascence' in education. Great things 
have happened in England within the period ; some 
outside observers have said greater than in any other 
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country of the world. Glad as one is to welcome such 
testimony, it is doubtful whether the lines of progress 
are so definitely marked, and the note of nationality is 
so unmistakable (unless it be in the intensity of the 
plea for commercial and technical training) as in the 
American movement. In one word, it is a profoundly 
' humane ' spirit which has taken possession of American 
educational practice. Under Horace Mann, Pestalozzi's 
was the first voice from outside to make itself heard 
throughout America. Then came the remarkable and 
ever-increasing welcome given in turn by philanthro- 
pists, educators, and leading thinkers to the Froebelian 
principles of education and to the kindergarten as the 
expression of those principles. One of W. H. Payne's 
essays in his ' Contributions to the Science of Education ' 
is on ' The Teacher as a Philanthropist,' ' in which he 
instances Pestalozzi, Foebel, and Rousseau. He dwells 
especially upon the famous passage in the ' Emile,' 
' O men, be humane ; it is your foremost duty. , . . Love 
childhood ; encourage its sports, its pleasures, its lovable 
instincts.' ' The " Emile," ' says Professor Payne, in the 
introduction to his translation of it, 'has made the 
ministry of the schoolroom as sacred as the ministry of 
the altar ; and by unfolding the mysteries of his art 
and disclosing the secret of his power, it has made the 
teacher's office one of honour and respect.' America has 
absorbed the mind and spirit of these three men — Pes- 
talozzi, the apostle of the teacher's personality ; Froebel, 
of the child's activity in learning ; Rousseau of the 
humane impulse which widens the meaning of the word 
democracy until it almost ceases to be a term of politics 

' Some Contributions to the Science of Education, by W. H. Payne, 
Chancellor of the University of Nashville and President of the Peabody 
Normal College. 
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and stands for the ' Nihil humani a me alienum puto ' 
of the ancient Roman. This includes the child, includes 
the study of the ' function of Saxon, Celt, German, Gaul, 
Scandinavian and Slav in the social organism,' includes 
a 'non-parochial standard of patriotism,' a point in 
respect of which America, like all other nations, has 
room for enlargement of spirit and outlook. 

The moral demand upon the teacher is to be 
measured by the greatness of the times. America, as 
stated in the 'Anglo-American Magazine' for July, 
1 899, in an article on ' The War's Legacy to the American 
Teacher,' is shaking off the awkwardness of youth, and 
rising to take up the obligations of national manhood. 
' No amount of mechanical expertness,' says the writer 
of the article, ' or nicety of inference, however valuable, 
can compensate for inability to marshal in order and 
draw conclusions from the political and sociological 
data of the newspaper and the magazine. The genesis 
of such a science in education is found in the classes in 
" current events " now flourishing in many schools.' He 
adds that ' no other generation of teachers has been 
presented with like opportunities for original work.' It 
is in response to these conditions that one can meet with 
superintendents whose ' hobby,' as one expressed it, is to 
give scope to the individuality of their principals and 
teachers ; not that they do not think there is need for 
central organisation, but that they think this organisa- 
tion should be ' so general that the teacher can breathe 
the breath of life into it.' One of the most strikingly 
successful of the public schools that were visited is the 
Forestville School, at Chicago. Here the principal 
knows her own mind, and the aim of her school grade 
by grade ; literature is the corner stone of the school 
course, but other subjects do not suffer. When criticised 
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by outsiders, and told that she was having stories and 
poetry taught instead of the three R's, she said, ' This 
year I give twenty minutes a day to Hterature, next year 
I shall give an hour. This year I give one hour a day 
to arithmetic, next year I shall give half an hour.' But 
this lady is no martinet in her own school. Teachers 
and children are expected to be as free and original as 
consorts with the general school life and aim. The 
principal does not tell the teachers how to do their work ; 
they have weekly teachers' meetings, more to catch and 
keep in touch with the spirit of the school organisation 
than to have lines laid down for the teacher's procedure 
in the grade. The school unity is a product of the three 
factors, 'growth, harmony, individuality.' This school 
spirit, to anticipate the subject of the next chapter, 
inevitably reaches to the child ; the teacher no longer 
wants the children in her class to be her echo. Eighth 
grade children in this school were evidently interested 
in the individual touches in each other's reading, as 
when one boy read the speech of Polonius in ' Hamlet ' in 
a way which gave his personal interpretation of one line 
in it. A discussion followed as to what the play was 
intended to teach. One thought that the story itself 
did not teach anything, nor the characters, but only the 
speeches that are introduced by the way. Another said, 
' It seems to me such a terribly sad thing that the play 
does not have any real outcome. It is just a study of 
Hamlet without any outcome to oneself.' Such con- 
tributors of personal opinion were not disconcerted by 
the teacher's cross-examination of their views. ' No, I 
know,' said one, ' but ' &c. The changing of classes is 
very much like a very brief interval during a concert. 
The children are encouraged to speak to each other 
freely in these short intervals, and in the corridors as 
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they pass from room to room, ' to behave as men and 
women would, and speak to their friends or make any- 
needful inquiries during the change of classes.' One 
visitor criticised this plan ; as compared with her method 
of marching the children from room to room it appeared 
disorderly. During the day the visitor said with surprise 
to one of the teachers, ' However do you get so much 
work out of your children ? ' The teacher answered, ' By 
letting them have physical freedom. You do not know 
the expenditure of energy amounting to sheer waste in 
" behaving." ' There is no rigid attitude in the class- 
room. The children are encouraged out of constrained 
positions and told ' just to sit comfortably.' Whilst ad- 
mitting that it is a hard thing for a principal to possess 
freedom herself and to grant freedom of origination to 
others, Mrs. Young, who as former district superintendent 
knew the inner life of the school thoroughly, spoke of 
the unwillingness of the stronger teachers to leave it. 

Habit naturally counts for a great deal. Teachers 
who have been accustomed to a rigid system of pre- 
scription are almost alarmed at first when told that they 
may use their own judgment, but they enjoy the change 
before long. One superintendent in particular has 
been engaged during the last two years in changing the 
spirit of the schools and teachers from one of routine to 
one of initiative. Already he has the satisfaction of 
seeing a certain independence of interpretation on the 
part of the teachers in doing what, according to the 
letter of the regulations, are the same things. Time is 
saved and interest is awakened by such efforts to make 
teachers independent in their work. They feel that the 
work is their own, and that they can go forward with it 
in the way which is best adapted to their own powers 
without waiting for the next orders from headquarters. 
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The superintendent of Detroit says in his report for 
1889: 

Though many grade meetings for the several grades and 
classes have been held under the direct guidance of the 
superintendent, no direction except in the way of interpretation 
has been given that has not been subject to conditions existing 
in the different districts. 

The direct aim has been an attempt to stamp the indivi- 
duality of principals and teachers upon their school work, to 
unfetter their minds, to encourage teachers in finding and 
working out school problems in their own way, to have their 
aims and ends reflected through the acts and work of the 
pupils. The teacher who is untrammeled by petty regulations 
develops in her pupils the capacity for independent and 
thorough execution. If our efforts have been successful, even 
in a measure, we may bespeak a more useful future for many 
thousands of children. 

Individuality is evidently not intended to be a thing, 
to be scrambled for, according to the oft-repeated theory 
— much too good, by the way, not to be true so far as it 
goes — of sending a boy to school to fight his own way 
and find his footing ; but an accepted principle, which is 
to be so provided for that it shall be brought within the 
reach of all. The same thought underlies the report of 
the superintendent of Dayton, Ohio, for the same year. 
Comparing his ideals of school life and organisation 
with those based on arbitrary criteria lying outside of 
the child and confined to certain technical considera- 
tions of the subjects of instruction. Dr. Hailmann says : 

Rational methods of procedure, while demanding equally 
satisfactory progress in matters of instruction, place the stress 
of attention upon considerations of development of power on 
the part of the child. These considerations are not subject 
to arbitrary rules and involve constant appeals to the teacher's 
independent judgment. They imply, therefore, much greater 
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freedom, as well as much greater responsibility on the part of 
the teacher. It is intensely gratifying to me to be able to 
report that both principals and teachers, as a whole, have gone 
through the ordeal of the first year in this transition with 
devotion and patient confidence in ultimate success. 

Still more am I gratified to be able to report that, in every 
instance, I have begun to observe the natural reaction both 
upon teachers and pupils, which follows necessarily the 
teacher's triumph in these matters. This is evident in the 
spirit of earnestness and cheerfulness, of mutual respect and 
kindliness that pervades the schoolroom. Rules and moralis- 
ings are reduced to a minimum where both teacher and pupil 
simply grow in the right direction. 

Simply to indicate a few of the essential points which are 
involved, these are : Increased respect for childhood and for 
each individual child ; consequent constant study of both of 
these in environment and in disposition ; thoughtful adjust- 
ment of the child's surroundings at school in order to connect 
the child's school interests with ideal personal experiences; 
the stimulation of spontaneous purpose with reference to 
everything that is taught ; the establishment of a benevolent 
attitude on the part of the child by furnishing him opportuni- 
ties for the beneficent use of what he may learn ; the nurture 
of a spirit of research, leading both to discovery and invention 
on the child's part ; the avoidance of artificial incentives ; the 
substitution of encouragement for compulsion ; the constant 
subordination of the course of study to the needs of the child ; 
and unceasing effort to find for to-morrow a better way. 

A representative of the German Government who 
attended the Columbian Exposition of 1893 for the 
purpose of studying American education said that there 
were three things in American education that profoundly 
impressed him : (i) The liberty which the teachers have 
to try new experiments ; (2) the working libraries to be 
found in most of the schools ; and (3) the superior dis- 
cipline. To the third point reference will be made later. 
It is the first point which is of special interest here. 
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The constant study and training of the teachers go 
hand in hand with their liberty to try experinients for 
themselves upon the lines of their research. The whole 
educational world seems tolerant of fresh ideas, indeed, 
is on the look out for them. Not that the American 
who tries and/az'/s comes off any better than elsewhere ; 
but, at any rate, he has a better chance to try. In an 
article on the principal's part in maintaining class 
discipline,^ the negative aspect of the principal's relation 
to class discipline is spoken of as being the recognition 
of the teacher's individuality. Upon this the well-being 
of the ' vital elements of the school, the classes,' depends. 
' Method is the manifestation of personality,' and as 
such it cannot be imposed from above. The familiar 
plea is urged that the teacher's individuality is the chief 
of the school influences that are brought to bear upon 
the child. ' One teacher's personality may cause a 
chord to vibrate in the pupil's nature, whose harmony 
will be an everlasting source of delight.' If there could 
be a uniform method in a school, only a small per cent, 
of the pupils might be reached in this way ; the multi- 
plying of personalities and corresponding methods 
increases /ra tanto the chances that each child will be 
reached and vitally influenced. 

T/te Continuous Training of the Teacher. 

These new demands upon the teacher call for 
some means of keeping in constant touch with the best 
•educational thought and experience of the time, especially 
when in school matters the time itself is so full of new 
movements and new meanings. Hence the meetings of 

' New York Teacher^ Monographs, edited by Sidney Fuerst, Class 
Management Number, March 1900. 

K 
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principal and teachers, weekly, fortnightly, or at other 
intervals, to discuss problems of class teaching and school 
management ; the meetings of superintendents with 
principals ; the grade, sectional, and occasional mass 
meetings of teachers with the superintendents and super- 
visors ; and the institutes lasting a day, a week, and 
sometimes more ; merging into the summer schools 
which are of several weeks' duration, and which are a 
growing force from year to year, not only in bringing 
expert educational influences, but also university life 
and thought, to bear upon practical school questions. 
The assembly of the Cuban teachers at Harvard in the 
summer of 1900 is but one illustration of this general 
movement 

The report of the committee on rural schools refers 
to the principal ways in which advanced educational 
theory is being brought within the reach of American 
teachers even in country districts : 

(i) The summer schools, excepting in those cases 
in which they are used as a means to passing examina- 
tions for certain certificates, when there is a danger of 
cramming for the examinations, and ' so far they cease 
to be educative in any proper sense of the term.' 

These schools have multiplied in number and enlarged in 
scope throughout the land, and have proved of great advan- 
tage to thousands, not only by increasing their knowledge, but 
also and much more by bringing them under the personal 
influence of leaders of thought and masters in teaching. 

Papers based upon the books read should be written and 
carefully examined, and the resuhs attained should in some 
way be passed to the teacher's credit; thus, for a certain 
number of certificates indicating the completion of a course, a 
diploma may be granted. 

The plan of organisation is perhaps best formed by the 
teachers of the State acting through their associations, and the 
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courses of reading can best be made out by committees chosen 
by the teachers for this purpose. 

(2) The normal 'institutes,' which are especially 
common in the West. 

County institutes of one week or more, held during the 
school year, may exert a great influence in the improvement 
of teachers. When they are conducted under efficient super- 
vision, with a body of instructors capable of increasing the 
range of thought of teachers, and are organised under such 
laws as will secure the attendance of the teachers of the 
county, they prove a powerful means of educational advance. 

In some western States the teachers are bound by- 
law to attend the institutes. The high percentage of 
attendance upon the county institutes of Pennsylvania 
is quoted below. Institutes lasting a single day natu- 
rally have less influence, and in order to secure the best 
results should, in the judgment of the committee, be 
held at intervals so frequent that the effect may be 
continuous.' 

' The programme of a Teachers' Institute of this kind held at Ware, 
in the county of Hampshire, Massachusetts, on April 27, 1900, was as 
follows : 

9. ISA.M. Opening Exercises. 

g.30 ,, Illustrated Lecture: 'A trip to 

Alaska and the Aleutian Islands ' Benjamin K. Emerson, 
Professor of Geology, Amherst College. 
10.30 ,, Geography (Primary Section) . Mrs. Mary R. Davis, 

Springfield. 
10.30 ,, Nature Study and Decorative De- 
sign (Grammar Section) . . Henry T. Bailey, 

Agent of the Board. 
10.30 ,, Mathematics (High School Sec- 
tion) . ... James W. MacDonald, 

Agent of the Board. 
11.30 ,, Language (Primary Section) . Mrs. Davis. 
11.30 ,, Arithmetic (Grammar Section) . G. T. Fletcher, 

Agent of the Board. 
K 3 
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Amongst the topics discussed at the teachers' 
institutes in Massachusetts in 1898 (of which twenty- 
two were for a single day, and two for five and six days 
respectively) were (to take those at the end of the 
alphabetical list): Reading, Reading and Language, 
Reading and Literature, Reading and Phonetics with 
class exercise. Singing in the Ungraded Schools, Some 
Axioms of Good Teaching, Some Primary Methods, 
Stories for Children, Story Telling, The Art of Question- 
ing, The Desirable and the Needful in a Teacher, The 
Development Method, The Elements of True Teaching, 
The Formation of Good Habits as an Aim in Teaching, 
The Gist of Good Teaching, The Human Body, The 
Kindergarten Bridge, The Mutual Relations of Educa- 
tional Forces, The Relations of Teacher and Pupils, The 

11.30 A.M. Latin (High School Section) . Mr. MacDonald. 
12.30 P.M. Coffee will be served free in the 
high school building to teachers 
bringing lunch. 
2.0 ,, Scientific Training of the Voice . Richard Wood Cone, 

Boston. 
3.0 ,, Artistic Results in Nature Study 

(Primary Section) . . . Mr. Bailey. 
3.0 ,, The Recitation (Grammar Section) Charles S. Chapin, 

Principal, State Normal School, Westfield. 
3.0 ,, Simple Apparatus in Physics and 
Chemistry Teaching (High School 

Section) Charles B. Wilson, 

State Normal School, Westfield. 
Teachers are requested to be prompt in attendance and to bring this 
programme. 

Citizens of Ware are cordially invited to attend the Institute. 

Frank A. Hill, 

Secretary of the Board. 
G. T. Fletcher, 

Agent of the Board. 

Teachers generally respond loyally to these arrangements, it being a 
point of honour with them to attend when the schools are closed for the 
day to permit of their so doing. 
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Unseen Force in Character Building, Vertical Writing, 
Voice Culture. Evening addresses were given on ' What 
is Education ? ' ' The Value of Art in Everyday Life,' 
' Teachers for the Times,' ' Conditions Necessary for 
the Maintenance of Good Schools ; ' and general day 
addresses on ' Apperception,' ' Literature for Children,' 
' The Pedagogical Problem,' ' The Relation of Modern 
Education to the Problems of Philanthropy,' and a course 
of lectures on pedagogy. 

To cite one other example, a brief description of the 
institutes for the rural districts of Pennsylvania was 
included as an appendix in the report of the committee 
on rural schools : 

Every county holds an institute annually for a week. 
Towns, cities, and boroughs hold separate ones for a day or 
two, or for a week. The course of instruction and the corps 
of instructors in county institutes are entirely determined by 
the county superintendent, who is always an experienced 
teacher. 

The considerations that secure attendance are : (i) Con- 
tinuance of salary for the week, if the time be spent at the insti- 
tute ; (2) closing the schools by law during the institute week ; 
(3) the knowledge that the county superintendent will dis- 
criminate against teachers not in attendance, and that directors 
will do likewise ; (4) an institute programme that attracts, that 
wins outsiders interested in education. 

Only sickness keeps teachers away as a rule. It is unusual 
for more than one in a hundred to be absent. Often every 
teacher is present. The effect of the institutes upon the 
schools is most potent. The professional spirit of the teachers 
is intensified, the quality of the teaching is improved, and the 
interest of the public in education is aroused. It is a great 
revival period, covering the state, the audiences being limited 
generally by the capacity of the largest halls available. 

Local institutes are held at different dates in different 
sections of almost every county, conducted by the teachers of 
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the neighbourhood, and are attended by teachers and pupils 
from adjoining sections. There is generally but one local 
institute a year in each section. It continues for one day. 
The subjects all relate to work in rural schools. 

(3) The third way of reaching the teachers mentioned 
in the report on rural schools is by means of reading 
circles. On this point, the importance of which has 
been established by the success of the Chautauqua 
movement and of other organisations for home study 
and of teachers' reading circles, the committee says : 

The problem is apparently not a difficult one in the larger 
places, with systems of schools, where numbers of members 
are readily brought together, but it is quite different in the 
case of rural schools. The results reported clearly indicate 
certain elements essential to success. To secure the advantage 
of organisation there must be a central board of control. This 
may be a State board with auxiliary boards in counties and 
towns. Not only are books for reading to be selected, but a 
plan of work should be carefully drawn up and widely circu- 
lated among teachers. 

By means of written papers, the results of which are 
in some way passed to the teacher's credit, such as the 
granting of a diploma for a certain number of certificates ; 
by allowing to committees of the teachers themselves a 
voice in the selection of books to be read ; by correspond- 
ence through a bureau in connection with the State 
department of education, and by the use of circulating 
libraries, these circles are capable of being a great help 
to acting teachers.' 

' For illustrations of the way in which reading courses are conducted 
and State school libraries organised, see Appendix C (l) and (2). The 
English National Home Reading Union has a department in some ways 
similar to the work here spoken of. 
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Tfie Selection and Classification of Teachers. 

Some of the points mentioned have much to do with 
the race question in the choice of teachers. No wiser 
decision could have been come to than to give the best 
training which the conditions allow to Cuban teachers 
that they may carry on their own schools, rather than 
to appoint American teachers whom the salaries offered 
are quite sufficient to attract. The important principle 
involved, says Mr. J. H. Phillips, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, pleading for negro teachers for negro schools,' 
is primarily that of co-ordination — not of text-books and 
curricula — but the vital co-ordination of the teacher with 
the child. 

The fact that the vast majority of negro teachers are 
deplorably incompetent no one will deny. But the remedy is 
to be sought in the improvement of these teachers, and not in 
the substitution of white teachers. Novel as the statement 
may appear, I confidently hold that no white teacher is com- 
petent to teach negro children. We must remember that for 
the teacher there are conditions and qualifications antecedent 
to scholarship, and tests more important than the uniform 
State examination. 

Let me briefly summarise the argument for employing 
negro teachers in negro schools : 

1. The educational development of the negro must be from 
within, and by the race itself, and not solely through ex- 
traneous agencies. 

2. The intellectual and moral dependence of the race 
should not be perpetuated. The negro needs to be stimulated 
to independent activity. 

' This principle is so far admitted that in every coloured school the 
writer visited, whether in Washington or Indianapolis, the teachers 
belonged to the same race as the children. The same thing was observed 
where a district is peopled almost entirely by, say, a German population. 
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3. As a teacher of his race the negro occupies a position 
of trust and honour, which he needs to quicken his sense of 
responsibih'ty and to furnish him the incentives and the means 
for race elevation. 

4. The teacher and the pupil must possess a common con- 
sciousness, whose historic processes have common elements, 
resulting in common intuitions. The teacher must embody in 
his character the race epochs and processes represented in the 
child. 

5. The instinct of race identity renders impossible the 
realisation of an ideal relation between the white teacher and 
the negro pupil. The teacher and the child must be co- 
ordinated. 

Is it in any degree a legitimate extension of this 
same principle which wrould find a possible source of 
weakness in American education in the disproportionate 
number of women teachers ? Seven per cent, of men to 
ninety-three per cent, of women represent the propor- 
tion for the whole of the cities of the United States. 
In the country districts there are for many reasons more 
men, the proportion being thereby raised to 32 per cent. 
In one city in the whole of the fifty-nine elementary 
schools there was not one male principal or teacher. In 
Washington, which has some exceptionally well-equipped 
high schools, out of 900 teachers, eight-ninths are 
women. There seems to be some force in the suggestion 
of the president of Girard College, Philadelphia, that 
children need to have before them during at least some 
part of their school course teachers to v/hom they can 
look up as a sort of unconscious ideal, expressing the 
goal of their own personal development, and, as he 
tersely phrased it, ' the boys are not going to be women.' 
The response of a bright woman-librarian, when the 
remark was quoted to her, was ' No ! but if they are 
not trained towards their ideal, they are trained in 
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chivalry.' The actual trend of things is the best arbiter 
of the matter. In Philadelphia, as already stated/ a 
resolution has been passed by the Board of Education 
not to appoint in future any but men to the principalship 
of mixed schools ; and one recommendation in the 
report of the Chicago educational commission, 1898, 
was 'that all suitable means be used to put a larger 
proportion of men teachers in the higher grades of the 
elementary schools as positions therein may hereafter 
become vacant ; and, if it be found necessary to the 
securing of this end, that higher salaries be provided for 
men than for women in these grades.' In stating the 
case for Chicago in particular, though the need for more 
men in public school work was referred to as being 
universally recognised, the commissioners said, ' The 
small number of boys in our secondary schools, as 
compared, for example, with Boston, is a striking and 
almost ominous fact, which is to be attributed in part 
to the predominance of women teachers in the elementary 
schools. Indeed, the proportion of boys to girls in our 
high schools is actually decreasing.' Yet at Boston one 
of the perplexities of the superintendent, as stated in his 
1899 report, is the number of women graduates from 
the normal school who are waiting for appointments, 
and for whom vacancies cannot be found. 

There is a phase of the internal organisation of the 
school and its courses of study which has, during the last 
year or two, been receiving a considerable amount of 
attention, namely, the employment of subject-teachers 
rather than grade-teachers in certain portions of the 
elementa:ry school, in a;ddition to the teachers of such 
special or quasi-extra, subjects as music, drawing, manual 
training, and elementary science. Opinions are so 
' In footnote, p. 43. 
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contrary respecting the experiment that, in summing 
up the results of an inquiry into the matter, Mr. J. T. 
Prince, State Agent of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education,' only recommends it subject to these specific 
limitations : that it should be confined to the middle 
and higher grades ; that each room should be in charge 
of one teacher, who should teach in it at least three-fifths 
of the school time ; that outside of her own room each 
teacher should take only one subject (or at most two 
that are closely correlated) ; that there should be frequent 
consultations of teachers in order to keep the work well 
balanced and co-ordinated. According to the reports 
of superintendents, almost wholly belonging to Massa- 
chusetts, the mother of so many reforms, the plan is 
found in practice to have all the drawbacks as well as 
the advantages which are familiar to educational experts. 
The chief drawbacks of the method may be stated in 
the words of three of the Massachusetts superintendents : 
' If knowledge were the end of education, the depart- 
mental plan might be used ; but, as character is the one 
end and aim of our work, the departmental plan has no 
place in our teaching.' ' We are likely to have more 
departmental work in our grammar schools ' [i.e. upper 
grades of the elementary school], ' but I question whether 
its advantages will offset the opportunity for that fine 
correlation of studies that obtains in the system of class 
instruction.' ' Detrimental in the extreme ; undermining 
the personal influence of the teacher, which is the 
greatest possible factor in the moral education of the 
child.' Amongst favourable opinions is one from 
Brooklyn, New York, the only report received from an 
outside city, where the plan had been in operation four 

' Second Report upon a Cotirse of Studies for Elementary Schools, 
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years in about one-fifth of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades : ' The special teachers become better acquainted 
with peculiarities of individual scholars ' [probably, intel- 
lectual rather than moral peculiarities are meant], ' become 
better acquainted with subject-matter and method. 
Weak teachers may be assigned to relatively unimpor- 
tant studies. On the boys' side strong disciplinarians are 
needed to make the system successful.' Other reports 
say : ' A great gain in scholarship.' ' Better preparation 
on the part of teachers, more enthusiasm among pupils, 
and more systematic instruction.' ' Pupils broadened in 
scope.' ' The advantages are chiefly on the teachers' side. 
There is less nervous tension than when one carries so 
many subjects. The disadvantage is chiefly that teachers 
do not come into such close relations with pupils as 
under the other plan.' The principal of a Minneapolis 
school reports that, with the consent of the superinten- 
dent, three of his eighth-grade rooms had done their 
work on the departmental plan. One teacher taught 
grammar and music, another history and drawing, and 
the third arithmetic and reading and composition.^ The 
plan proved highly satisfactory, but the principal would 
not propose it for any grade lower than the eighth, ' as 
it would involve a loss of individual influence on the 
part of the teacher upon the younger pupils,' but as a 
connecting link between the grades and the high school 
he thinks it useful. 

Two good reasons were given for adopting depart- 
In fairness to the school it should be said that this is not the com- 
plete course of study for the eighth grade. ' Civics ' is taken under the 
heading of general lessons ; physiology and the elements of sanitary science 
form the ' health lessons ' ; manual training, in abeyance for a short time 
owing to shortness of. funds, is part of the course. But even so the 
course cannot be considered adeqviate in the absence of algebra, geometry, 
and a foreign language for eighth-year, if not sixtli and seventh year, pupils. 
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mental teaching by the principal of the Forestville 
School, Chicago. One was that all the apparatus 
required for the separate subjects could be gathered 
into one room ; at the same cost better apparatus could 
be purchased ; to enter one of the rooms, for example 
that in which the geography of the five upper grades 
was done, was to realise at once the force of this argu- 
ment ; coloured representations placed against the 
windows in a mounting of darkened glass illustrated 
several matters related to the study of geography, such 
as the phases of moon, earth and sun, &c. ; there were 
excellent maps, globes and charts, a geographical 
library, and some good geological and mineral speci- 
mens. A second reason was that by this method the 
pupils remained for a considerable time in years, as 
distinguished from hours in each year, with the same 
teachers ; school unity and harmony [i.e. unity and 
harmony between grade and grade] is said to be pro- 
moted in this way. It should be added, by way of more 
fully stating the conditions which obtain in this school, 
that the principal is ubiquitous and untiring. Not a 
few educators think that with the rapid progress of 
the science and practice of teaching, departmental work 
will have to be done in the grades. ' Everything is 
being taught upon a new bcisis as compared with fifteen 
years ago — singing, history, nature-study, &c. ; a teacher 
who is nothing but a teacher (i.e. neither a student of 
her subject nor of pedagogical methods) will never make 
much headway.' Dr. Lane, supervising principal of 
the Washington High Schools, speaking in favour of 
departmental teaching in the upper grades, took for his 
illustration the case of a school with three eighth-grade 
classes, two of them in the charge of teachers who have 
literary leanings which 'unfortunately often means a 
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distaste for mathematics ' ; such teachers come to the 
arithmetic and algebra work with inadequate prepara- 
tion and no enthusiasm with which to inspire their 
pupils. In the same building there may be a teacher 
who does all subjects fairly well, but none with any 
special choice or enthusiasm. It would be better if such 
a teacher were given the mathematics as a special sub- 
ject ; it would concentrate her interest and enable the 
others to follow their natural bent. In nearly every 
building, Dr. Lane thinks, some such exchange would 
be warranted by the temperament and taste of the 
teachers. 

School No. 8 at Indianapolis is carrying out an 
interesting experiment on the lines of departmental 
instruction, which is likely to have an influence beyond 
its own city and State. It is a grammar school pure 
and simple ; indeed, only the higher grammar grades 
are represented, from the upper section of the sixth to 
the eighth ; there is not only departmental instruction, 
but a system of subject-classification. The principal is 
allowed the chief voice in the selection of teachers, and 
has a great opportunity, through his school, of showing 
how the work of the upper grammar grades in the public 
schools of his own and other cities may be strengthened. 
With him the plan is quite as much a means of reaching 
the individual pupil as of fitting the school work to the 
individual teacher. Not only is the ordinary teacher 
busied by the multiplicity of more or less advanced 
lessons to be arranged for and prepared in the upper 
grades, but a teacher strong in arithmetic may have no 
feeling, say, for art-work, no real sympathy, therefore, 
with the child who is strong in art-work but deficient in 
mathematics. ' Always before the boy is the one teacher 
who is fore-ordained to be wofully conscious of his 
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deficiency in arithmetic, and with whom this deficiency 
overshadows everything else.' This was, perhaps, an 
extreme way of stating the case, but it served to illus- 
trate the fitting of teacher to pupil and pupil to teacher. 
Twelve Brooklyn schools are trying the experiment of 
departmental teaching in the upper grades ; the willing- 
ness to experiment in this way depending on two 
things — the first, that more has been discovered in 
education through experiment than by abstract reason- 
ing ; and the second, the desire and ability of a 
principal to conduct such an experiment in his school. 
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CHAPTER VII 

INDIVIDUALITY IN THE CHILD 
' All can be trained. Few can be knowledge receptacles.' 

One cannot but wish that it were possible to reproduce 
in a written description the impression made by some of 
the work witnessed in the lower grades of American 
schools. The naturalness of bearing, freedom of speech 
and movement, the constant exhibition of direct interest 
in their work showing that the children are doing what 
they like to do — a different, and in the theory of stimulus 
a more fundamental thing than merely liking to do what 
they have to do, implying a certain degree of child- 
study and also some attention to the following as well 
as to the training of the children's tastes.^ This is the 
ultimate significance of the child study movement in 
America. The results which are looked for are not so 
much of the nature of hints as to how the teacher by 
knowing his ' material ' may work it up according to 
some approved fashion, but how the child can be provided 
with the means and the environment wherewith and 
wherein to shape himself. It is a biological rather than, 

' This, as has been said in a previous chapter, may be carried too far. 
But as a foundation principle, and in the earlier stages of education, the 
presenting of such knowledge as appeals to the child's hunger to know, 
and in such a manner as satisfies that hunger, seems to be the correct 
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in the abstract sense, a psychological point of view ; and 
psychological in so far as that means biological. It Is 
child-nature, and the processes of mind-growth and 
character-making in the child, rather than laws of 
feeling, thinking, acting, which may serve as ' tips ' to 
teachers for working the machinery which produces 
knowledge and morals. It is Froebel, not Loyola ; a 
philosophy of childhood, not a system of teaching and 
training. Dr. G. Stanley Hall looks upon the child study 
movement as slowly doing a work ' for studies of the 
mind not unlike that which Darwin did for the methods 
of nature study, or that embryology has done for 
anatomy, viz., cross-sectioning the old methods of 
analysis and classification of the powers and activities of 
the adult consciousness by bringing in a genetic method, 
based not upon abstraction, like Spencer's, but on a 
copious collection of carefully made and critically sifted 
objective data.' 

Some Physical Aspects of Child Study. 

' The first requisite to success in life,' says Spencer, 
' is to be a good animal.' The first and foundation fact 
in childhood and in child education is the physical. 
The brain is not the mind, but, so far as this world 
goes, there is no mind in the absence of brain. Ounces 
avoirdupois would seem to be out of all relation to 
intellectual process and the acquisition of knowledge, 
yet the two things keep each other close company ; 
taking the average of cases, according to investigation, 
to be quoted immediately, when the one increases, so 
does the other. Arnold has told us that he found a con- 
stant and intimate association between moral and intel- 
lectual excellence. ' The more mind, the more love,' 
says an old Latin proverb ; modern child study is 
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ranging the body by the side df mind and character, 
and saying, more clearly than it has ever been said beforie, 
that physical endowment and development consort with 
intellectual. It is quite possible to amass a lot of figures 
and tables which, though filling one closely printed page 
after another, do not seem to tell us much beyond the 
generally accepted facts that children get taller and 
heavier as they grow older, and that the circumference 
of the head measures on the average slightly more in 
bright children than in dull ones. But there are results to 
be obtained by various anthropometric tests which show 
the relation between physical and mental growth, and 
may, in spite of the many exceptions, be looked upon 
as valuable generalisations. So, as the result of a careful 
comparison of Washington children of American parent^ 
age, we are told that the bright boys excel in height 
at ages 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17 ; in sitting height at 
all ages except 9, 11, and 14 ; in weight at all ages 
except 8, 9, and 14. Comparing all bright boys with 
all dull boys, without regard to sociological condition or 
foreign blood, the bright boys are found to excel in 
height at all ages except 13 ; in sitting height at all 
ages except 9, 11, 13 and 14 ; and in weight at all ages 
except 8, 12, 13, and 14. Some extremely well-con- 
ducted experiments are being made by the staff of 
the child study department under the Chicago Board 
of Education.^ Measurements are made of the height 
and weight of children, tests of strength, endurance, 
vital capacity, sight and hearing. Two main points are 
established : (i) The greater power of physical endur- 
ance in boys than in girls, in the proportion of 100 to 79, 

' See Appendix D. The figures and statements given above are from 
the Report of iSgg. Appendix D contains figures and results published 
in the Report of 1900, which has come more recently to hand. 

L 
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taking the average of the eleven years between six 
and sixteen. The least difference is at nine years of age, 
when the proportion is 100 to 90 j the greatest difference 
at sixteen in the proportion of 100 to 68. (2) The 
relation between mental and physical capacity. This is 
ascertained by comparing in height, weight, work done 
on the ergograph, vital or breathing capacity, and grip, 
children of approximately the same age in different 
grades from the second to the seventh, or the third to 
the eighth; the grading being accepted as a rough 
estimate of intellectual capacity. Taking the two facts 
together, that mental capacity varies with physical 
strength, and that girls have less physical strength 
than boys, amounting, so far as the Chicago tests go, on 
an average to only three-fourths of a boy's strength 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen, one is disposed 
to question the implicit faith which it is the American 
fashion to express in co-education. It looks as though 
the girls were being worked too hard, or the boys not 
hard enough ; the fact being that the boys often seemed 
not to be worked hard enough from twelve to fourteen,' 

■ In answer to this it is sometimes said, even in the highest quarters, 
that inasmuch as girls quite frequently do better than boys in their school 
work during these years, not only is there no ground for fearing over- 
pressure upon the girls, but that if the boys are not hard enough worked 
it is because they do not work hard enough. This, however, proves 
much less than it appears to do. For if, as is often the case, the course 
of study is more consonant with the tastes and growing sensibilities of the 
girl (dealing principally with the humane studies, art, literature, history, 
expression), one might almost foretell some such result. Many of us 
would have been beaten by our sisters on these lines —and without much 
chagrin, but we coveted the power to hold our own in mathematics, the 
more difficult languages (such as Latin), and science study. Of course, 
there are many girls who have both ability and taste in these directions, 
just as there are boys who have not. Probably some modification of the 
principle of coeducation, so far as curriculum is concerned, would meet 
the case, or an extension of the bifurcation which is already common with 
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i.e. during the last two years in the graded schools ; and 
the girls too hard from fourteen to sixteen, which corre- 
spond roughly to the first two years in the high school. 
There are such great compensating advantages, that on 
a plea bearing upon the purely intellectual side of educa- 
tion, one may well hesitate either to express or even to 
entertain doubts about end-to-end co-education. Per- 
haps a more rapid promotion of boys, and a fiUing-in of 
part of the school time of the girls with some lighter 
occupations, would meet the case. But opinion is 
divided somewhat even in America. New York especi- 
ally is favourably disposed towards separate departments 
and even separate schools. And Dr. Christopher says, 
in his report on the child study investigation in Chicago : 
' If these results be true, they may have some bearing 
on the question of co-education, and they would seem 
to indicate that somewhere in the upper grades the sexes 
might, with advantage to both, be separated in instruc- 
tion, and possibly larger demands made of the boys.' ' 

Another outcome of the child-study movement has 
been in the direction of adapting school methods, espe- 
cially in the kindergarten and lower or primary grades, 
so that what is demanded of the child may correspond 
to the order of muscular and general physical, as well as 
mental, development. This adaptation has assumed two 
or three phases which may be cited. There is a con- 
siderable outcry in some quarters against the use of the 

respect to the manual arts (wood and iron work on the one hand, cookery 
and sewing on the other) ; provided that the line was not made so hard 
and fast as to be exclusive. 

' In connection with the tables and diagrams contained in Appendix D, 
it should be said that any parent can take a child to be examined in all the 
ways specified, quite gratuitously, receiving the card there reproduced 
filled in in every essential particular. The results obtained are often such 
as to call for individualising both in the gymnasium and the class- 
room. 

L 2 
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smaller Sets of kindergarten gifts, the two-indi ctftjes 
being preferred to the one-inch, as requiring less exact 
adjustment and correspondingly less nervous strain; 
weaving with thick wool or raphia, the warp being 
attached to simple frames, is preferred for a similar 
reason to the fine strips of coloured paper commonly 
used in weaving. Writing commences oft the black- 
board, using the larger muscles, which are the first to be 
brought under control ; often, too, when the children 
begin to use paper, they are purposely given paper 
without lines, that they may not feel cramped and 
strained by the effort to keep within them ; then one 
line is used, and later two. But the most general appli- 
cation of the principles of physiological psychology to 
the school work is the universally admitted claim of 
manual training in some form or other throughout all 
the grades ; the expense stands in the wiy in some 
places, but the conviction is there awaiting practical 
expression. The best arranged school work that was 
observed in any of the cities visited was at Minneapolis. 
The school report for 1899 contains a reference to the 
gradual change during the preceding five years in the 
course of study for the primary grades leading to 'a 
more systematic arrangement and a better doing,' and 
due mainly to ' study of the principles underlying the 
doing, and intelligent study of the child with whorti is 
the doing.' For some four years it has been the custom 
of the teachers of each grade to devote a series of weeks 
or months to a definite topic of study, in order that, by 
concentrating upon one subject, the influence upon the 
branch of work concerned may be permanent. For 
1898-99 the subject taken up with the first grade 
teachers was motor activity. Articles and letters from 
eminent outside authorities were read and discussed. 
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At the end ej^ch tesL(;l^t was asked to write a paper 
embodyiog the result of the year's study. More than 
half responded, and a summary, which might be called 
' a creed accepted by the svipervisor and the majority — 
perhaps all — of the primary teachers ' was incorporated 
in the report of the Board of Education : 

We believe that the training of the hand is a vital part of 
the growth of the child ; that the development of power to see 
and to think along afty line is strengthened by accompanying 
motor-expression. 

The following words of Dr. Edward R. Shaw should be 
heeded : 

'Seek in every subject of study, especially in the lower 
grades, to provide motor activity, at least as an accompaniment 
of study and of recitation. If possible, however, invent means 
which shall use up the motor tendencies, and at the same 
time make a contributing part of the more purely thought 
work required of the child. In short, let some doing accom- 
pany all the child's efforts to learn.' 

Because we believe these truths, we make the following 
recommendations, and feel like urging teachers to test their 
value : 

1. For each child in the first grade, at least one period 
daily in which the children shall be engaged in ' making some- 
thing ' without the teacher's supervision. 

2. For each child in the first grade, at least one period 
daily in which he shall be writing or drawing upon the black- 
board. 

3. For all children, encouragement in ' making things ' at 
home in connection with school work. 

Th^ decision of the Minneapolis Board to establish 
a course pf manual training ii;i the (irst six grades is in 
harrnony with thpse principles. As to what has been 
previously done in this direction the report may be 
quoted further : 
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Schoolroom Occupations. — As every teacher of little chil- 
dren realises, the direct bearing of this study upon the school- 
room work is in its application to the great problem of 
first-year primary work, under present conditions. (Three or 
more large classes in one room ! At least two classes at a 
time that must work independently of the teacher ! Each 
class composed of little ones not yet ready for book or pen !) 
The study of this practical side of the question was carried on 
along with that of the theoretical. Whenever convenient for 
the teacher, samples of ' things made ' by the children, as 
related to the thoughts of their ' general lesson ' and reading, 
were sent to the office to be used at the next meeting for 
illustration and suggestions. At the close of the year these 
samples, mounted and displayed on tables, afforded material 
for a very interesting and profitable afternoon hour. The 
collection told more than words of the imagination and power 
of the child-minds that had directed and controlled the activity 
of the little fingers. The following tabulation of this hand- 
work of the children is of interest, showing the wide range of 
their thought as thus embodied : 

I. Things Made (materials and tools in most general use 
in school : Paper, sewing cards, pasteboard, paste, scissors, 
needles, worsted, scraps of cloth, toothpicks, peas, clay) : 
Baskets ; pilgrim houses, cradles, ships ; pilgrim bonnets, caps, 
hats, kerchiefs, aprons ; dolls dressed as pilgrims (clothespegs) ; 
tables, sofas, carpets (weaving), candlesticks, screens, clocks, 
chairs, bedsteads, napkin-rings, cups and saucers, bowls, wind- 
mills, kites, trunks, boxes ; blacksmith's anvils, hammers ; 
soldiers' tents, Indian wigwams, sleds, Esquimaux sleds ; 
trays (for pens, pencils, pins, &c.) ; blotters, pen-wipers ; match- 
holders ; calendars, valentines ; and other articles. After 
careful oral directions and some practice in similar work with 
the teacher, these were made without the teacher's supervision. 
In some instances directions and diagrams were placed upon 
the blackboard ; in some, the child depended upon memory 
of oral directions ; in some, the completed article was placed 
before the child as a model ; in some, he was left to choose 
his own subjects and make his own plans. 
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2. Representation of Objects (made by cutting and pasting) : 
Flags, rakes, ladders, shovels, hatchets, houses, bird-houses, 
chairs, tables, bedsteads, wagons, cans, measures, cups, bowls, 
plates, table-cloths, towels, &c. Diagrams are usually drawn 
on the board, showing proportions and arrangement ; children 
are sometimes left to make their own choice of subject and 
plan.' 

These are some of the practical results of the child 
study movement, the underlying motive of which is, as 
Dean Russell of Teachers College said, ' intensely 
individualistic ' ; or, as was said by Professor Burnham, 
of Clark University, ' Child study is the very culmina- 
tion of the individualistic movement. The teacher and 
the doctor make their notes and suggestions ; the boy 
is known physically, mentally, and in his moral charac- 
teristics.' The parent, for example, is brought into closer 
touch and co-operation with the school, which means 
that the two great institutions which are training the 
child, the home and the school, are enabled to work 
together on a basis of exact information ; the danger is 
being removed, wherever child study is carried on as it is 
at Chicago, of a child being called foolish at home and a 
dunce at school, simply through some physical defect, 
as of sight or hearing.^ 

' A large number of these and other articles were seen in the supervisor's 
room at the Board of Education office, and were, many of them, exceed- 
ingly ingenious and neatly executed. They represented the work of 
children in all the primary grades. For the meaning of ' general lesson,' 
see the example briefly described on p. 45. 

"^ ' How much inharmony and discord, how much fret and worry might 
be eliminated from the schoolroom if the teacher understood the simple 
fact that all eyes have not the same angle or axis, and that therefore each 
one of us, in school or out, learns to carry his head in that manner best 
suited to the angle of his own individual eyes. 

' It is manifestly unwise, and in direct defiance of the laws of optics, 
to try to force children to a uniform level in the matter of book 
holding. In such things each child must be his own guide : and the level 
he habitually seeks for his book when he stands to read is for him the 
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S<ome Pedagogical Applications of Child Study. 

In many schools, as, for example, in Philadelphia, 
the principal keeps a register in which every observed 
trait of individual character is noted down by the 
teachers ; on the strength of this record the child is 
' summed up ' at the end of the year, and the record 
given to the teacher into whose class the pupil passes. 
A teacher in this way starts with some knowledge of 
the child's temperament, and with information as to ways 
of dealing with him which have proved successful. 
Special note is made of physical weaknesses of any kind. 
At Springfield, Massachusetts, which has an excellent 
repute, forms are sent to the homes of pupils entering 
the high school, and also to the teachers through whose 
hands the pupils have previously passed, so that as 
much as possible may be known of the individual 
history of the children who are entering upon the high 
school course ; this shows that child study is not looked 
upon as helpful only in the earlier stages of a child's 
education, but that it bears some of its most valuable 
fruit when the time arrives for determining what the 
secondary education of the child is to be. At Dayton, 
where, as already stated, the superintendent is gradually 
introducing a new pedagogical spirit, the first step in 
the way of child study has been to take every two or 
three weeks typical instances of the best work, the 
mediocre, and the worst work in each class, so that by 
the end of the year the teacher can form some idea of 
the progress of different sections of the class, and the 

natural level. Every effort to force a uniform level of book holding upon 
the children is a wasted effort ; and not only that, but an efifort that brings 
in its train discord and annoyance, irritability in the teacher, and deadened 
interest in the child.'— M. L. Pratt, M.D., in \\\a Popular Educator ior 
April 1900. 
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relative rates of progress of the bright and the dull 
pupils, as well as make a comparison of strong and weak 
points. Teachers in coloured schools are also studying 
the negro children, and in time the results of their work 
will furnish a valuable contribution to the question of 
the education of dependent races. Valuable work is 
done in Sioux City both in recording pupils' character- 
istics and in a special study of backward pupils. The 
advantages which have followed from keeping a record 
of the chief characteristics of each pupil, and noting at 
bi-monthly intervals any changes which are observed, 
are summed up by the superintendent under six or seven 
headings : 

1. An interest in child study amongst the teachers ; 
' Teachers say that their pupils are in their thoughts as never 
before ; individual peculiarities are better understood, a deeper 
insight gained into child nature,' &c. 

2. Better understanding on the part of teachers of the real 
needs and defects of their pupils, and a correspondingly greater 
definiteness of aim. 

3. Some children hitherto considered hopelessly dull have 
been found to be simply dull in hearing or hindered by defec- 
tive eyesight. 

4. Teachers have been able to seat pupils with reference to 
their ability to see and hear. 

5. The improvement of the relations between teachers and 
pupils, especially in the more intelligent and sympathetic 
treatment of troublesome children. 

6. The awakening in the teachers of a new consciousness of 
the meaning of the school life to them and to the pupils.^ 

The study of retarded pupils, i.e. of those who are a 
year or more behind in work, taking as a standard the 
average age of the pupils in the grades according to the 
records of the preceding year, gives some interesting 

' For a copy of the card issued to teachers in the Sioux City Public 
Schools, see Appendix D. 
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results. The data were obtained by the teachers in 
private conversation with each pupil, and by consulting 
with the parents in cases which presented any difficulty 
or uncertainty. It was fully realised that several causes 
might co-operate to produce retardation, but the chief 
one in each case was noted down for the purposes of 
tabulation and comparison ; such causes as poor teach- 
ing, lack of home training, arrested development, were 
not likely to come to the surface in such an inquiry, yet 
with all allowances of this kind the study had its value, 
and gave each teacher who took it up some knowledge 
of the drawbacks which accounted for the 35 per cent, 
of retarded pupils in their schools. 

Causes of Retardation of Pupils, December 1897. 
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The number of cases under the heading ' poor health ' leads to the 
comment : ' Ought there not to be a medical inspector of schools con- 
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The honour of having originated the child study 
movement in America is by one and all accorded to 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University. It 
follows two mainlines or methods — that of physiological 
psychology, which is inductive, and proceeds from 
physical conditions to psychical ; and that of the Froe- 
belian philosophy, which is deductive, and proceeds from 
the inner nature of the child to an interpretation of and 
provision for his spontaneous activity. Not that the 
study is restricted to the kindergarten and lower 
grades ; it is extended to all the grades, and in some 
cases, as that of Springfield, to the high schools as 
well. 

One of the ablest critics of the child study move- 
ment is Mr. Ossian Lang, editor of the ' School Journal ' 
and other valuable educational publications. In a paper 
read before the Child Study Department of the National 
Educational Association, at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion in 1 898, he called attention to some of the cautions 
to be observed in child study. In the first place, ' the 
exuberance of the first proselytes in child study ' had 
given speakers and writers of a satirical turn of mind 
many an opportunity to say witty things about pedagogic 
fads. Some extremists think that they have found in 
child study grounds for an entirely new departure, that 
the whole of the pedagogical foundations which have 

nected with every school system ? As a matter of economy of the time 
of our pupils and teachers, saying nothing about the decrease in suffering, 
would it not prove a wise provision ? The best resources of a city are 
found in the strong muscle and clear brain of its citizens, and what fosters 
these directly ministers to the city's best interests.' According to the report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1897-98, a system of daily inspection 
of schools by physicians had at that time been introduced in several cities, 
amongst others, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. St. Louis, 
Fall River, and one or two townships in Massachusetts reported similar 
movements. 
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been laid are to count for nothing, and a de, novo science 
of education is to result from tiieir efforts. With ot:h^rs 

child study is ' a, pretty toy .... Even has 

not been able to keep his books of child studies free 
from coloured statements, which add considerable 
brightness to the collection, but can hardly be expected 
to have pedagogic or psychologic value. The trouble 
with the general run of children's sayings is that they 
are so decidedly commonplace that a collection of them 
would have but little selling power.' A further caution 
barring the way to implicit acceptance of the results of 
teachers' data obtained by questioning the children in 
their classes, is the tendency of answers so given to be 
mere reflections or summaries of what the teachers would 
have stated in almost similar terms. Nor are t^ie 
children likely to aid willingly in any s<?heme which will 
reveal their weaknesses. ' A great deal of nonsense has 
been proclaimed with solemnity, purporting to be reve- 
lations of children's likes and dislikes. . . . And right 
here,' says Mr. Lang, 'let me add that I am firmly 
opposed to all methods of prying and spying into the 
child's soul, unless there is serious and absolute need for 
it. The child's secrets must be respected, and t^e things 
which appear most hallowed to him must not be rudely 
handled.' Nothing could better illustrate the attitude 
of pause and transition with respect to child study, its 
methods, and its real value to the educator, which pre- 
vails in America at the present moment than Mr. La,ng's 
concluding words. Distinguished educators have lost 
caste by pushing the popular aspects of child study to 
extremes. One large city during the \jvriter's visit was 
in a state of excitement owing to methods which were 
being pursued, and which quite rightly had to be with- 
held as soon as they were looked at in their true light 
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A coihtrtitteg of medical ejiperts in pursuit of data may, 
without intending any disrespect to the child, place 
questions in the hands of teachers which should only be 
asked through the children's parents. It is a moment 
of pause, in many ways, as the Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege said in speaking of the movement, ' there is a re- 
action ; the frothy phase of child study is over, but the 
reaction is not to the harm of the movement.' Mr. 
Lang concluded his paper with words which indicate the 
position of equilibrium which child study in America is 
attaining : 

Nothing final must be expected from child study. Every 
human being surrounds himself with some reserve, and even 
if teachers could look right into the child's soul, they would not 
be able to understand it. 

The most fruitful line of child study is that which aids the 
teacher to determine the effect of his teaching upon pupils, to 
find out whether the children have grasped ideas or only 
words, and to watch their educational growth. Studies of this 
kind are really self-examinations, and ought to be invaluable 
sources of counsel as regards choice of studies and form of 
instruction. 

Closely aUied to this form of child study is that which tests 
the educability of pupils, which includes the study of their 
educational needs as wpU as their capacities, and aids to a 
recognition of what is good for the pupil and what is best 
adapted to further his growth. 

Really profitable educational child studies can be con- 
ducted only by trained teachers who possess pedagogic know- 
ledge, skill, and, above all, tact and love of children. Trained 
educators derive from child study invaluable data revealing the 
educational needs of their pupils, and they turn it to good 
account also in the testing of the effect of their methods of 
teaching. 

The child's appetites are not a reliable index to his needs. 
A boy, and normal at that, may be fonder of green apples than 
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of oatmeal. There is no such thing as spontaneous recognition 
of what is good for him. Some teachers have found that 
children can be fed even on grammar. 

Still, the children's appetites and interests must be studied. 
It is absolutely necessary that they should be known. Economy 
is the watchword of modern pedagogics. The study of interests 
reveals the lines of least resistance in the child's make-up. 
Child study here serves the most useful purpose. 

All child studies must have behind them, under them, and 
within them an educational or pedagogic purpose, if they are 
to be of any help to teachers. Before beginning an investiga- 
tion, it must be known what to do with the result. 

At the present time the range of interests included 
in child study is being widened. As an example of this, 
the programme of the sixth annual congress of the Illinois 
Society for Child Study may be quoted. The writer 
attended the whole of the meetings, with the exception 
of a business meeting at 10.30 on the first day, inte- 
resting only to members of the Society. 

Friday, May 1 1, at the Chicago Kindergarten College : 

2 P.M. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

1. The Need of Pedagogical Method in the Sunday 

School. 

2. Bible Literature and the Development of the Child. 

Discussion. 

8 P.M. 

1. The Cultivation of the Sense of Beauty. 

2. The Significance of the Movement for Decorating School 

Rooms. 

3. The Psychology of Literary Expression. 

Discussion. 
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Saturday, May 12, in the Y.M.C.A. Building : 

9.4s A.M. 

1. The Child a Social Being. 

2. The Bearing of Modern Education on Present Social 

Conditions. 

3. Self-directed Group Work in the Chicago Normal School. 

Illustrated by Stereopticon. 

Discussion. 



1. Fatigue : Its Character and Results. 

2. The results of Medical Inspection in Saving Child. 

Discussion. 

This programme shows at a glance that child study 
is coming to be recognised as a branch of sociology, 
with close relations to such other branches as religion, 
art, and economics ; also that it takes account of specific 
and individual effects of a secondary education upon 
the poor man's home — this being the purport of the 
second paper read on the Saturday morning. Another 
thing standing out clearly in the programme is that it 
is the social or civic selfhood of the child that is 
aimed at. ' This country,' said Dean Russell, speak- 
ing from one point of view, 'is pledged to indivi- 
dualism. We are growing into it in ever so many 
ways. The fact that there is equality of opportunity 
has a tendency to emphasise the individual and to 
make an excellent field for the growth of individuality. 
The great strides that have been made in this country 
have been made on that sort of inspiration. The very 
thought that it is possible for poor boys to become 
presidents, as Garfield and Lincoln have done, makes 
people feel that anything which tends to hamper indi- 
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vidual development is sin.' This is the political side of 
the great democratic principle which, none the less, 
makes the educator see in the child not only a being 
with rights, but also a being with duties ; he must be 
trained as a social being, say the child students, for the 
sake of society as well as for himself; and unless he is 
so trained society can never give to him of its best, nor 
can he contribute that to society which community 
conditions demand of him. Personality, in other words, 
is bi-polar. It has its social and its individual aspects, 
but these are inseparable. 

Schools for Defective Children. 

One extremely important adaptation of education 
to individual needs is the establishment of schools for 
defective children. In 1898, thirty-six schools for the 
blind, 105 for the deaf, twenty-nine for the feeble-minded 
sent reports and statistics of their work to the Bureau 
of Education at Washington. The majority of these 
schools are State institutions or public day schools, 
supported by the cities in which they are found. The 
New York State school for the blind at Batavia is a fine 
building, healthily situated in the midst of large grounds. 
Pupils enter at all ages, in many instances without 
having had any home training. Pupils' work was seen 
at this school, ranging from the kindergarten classes, in 
which lessons are worked out with great accuracy in 
sand, enabling one to realise the immense amount of 
picturing power which can be acquired through the 
fingers ; the model of a farmyard, for instance, had its 
surrounding wall of cardboard or wood, a pigeon-cote, 
tree with nest, summer-house, flower-bed with violets ; 
ornamental sewing is decorated with flags in wool and 
other designs ; geography is taught by means of a 
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raised map, which can be broken up into parts repre- 
senting the separate States, which the children can name 
from their outUne and the character of their surface ; 
cities are represented by tacks, large ones being used 
for capital cities. A large number of the pupils learn 
to use the ordinary Remington typewriter, and one 
remarkable thing, more particularly after what had been 
seen in some of the ordinary schools, was the accuracy 
of the spelling ; there was also script writing of very 
good quality. As reported in 1 898, there were six male 
and eight female instructors ; four of these were in 
the department of music and three in the industrial 
department ; there were seventy-eight male and sixty- 
four female pupils, fifty-seven learning instrumental 
music, seventy-seven in the industrial department, 
nineteen in the kindergarten. The annual cost per 
pupil was ^314; the value of the scientific apparatus, 
^4,280 ; of grounds and buildings, ^355,000 ; the year's 
expenditure on buildings and improvements, ^^4,2 13 ; 
for support, ^39,171. A city public school for the deaf 
was visited in Boston — the Horace Mann School, con- 
taining 120 children. The classes are small, averaging 
about eight children in each. Here, of course, it is the 
picturing power of the eye that is appealed to, and 
children who had been admitted in September were 
able in April to write ' leaf on the blackboard opposite 
the drawing of a leaf, the knowledge of language being 
conveyed by what is practically a Gouin method. The 
teacher, using descriptive movements when necessary, 
may write ' fall ' on the board ; the first one to catch 
the idea falls, and the others imitate ; the leader in this 
case having been a boy named Frank, the teacher wrote 
on the board, ' Frank fell,' which the children under- 
stood. These children went through such phonics, as 

M 
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d, t, f, V, and had acquired nearly all the elementary 
sounds, by copying the lip movements of the teacher, 
an ability which will not surprise anyone who knows 
how the Lancashire weavers are able to converse across 
the room in the midst of the deafening roar of the looms 
by reading each other's lip movements. One child read 
the diphthongs dw, ow, oo, and the simpler letters a in 
' am ' and e in ' we.' A second child came up and pointed 
out the letters g, n, m on a chart from the sounds given 
by the teacher and read from her lips. A third wrote 
the letters f,s,p,m from the teacher's phonic dictation. 
Then the sound ar was taken, and, after one or two had 
tried, one child was found able to do the word -building 
exercise, /-«r-/, ^■-ar-^, d-ar-t. In response to a question 
as to whether the children knew the things of which 
many of the words they had mastered were the names, 
the teacher either drew or pointed to objects, and the 
children were able to point from the name to the picture 
or object, and from the picture or object to the name. 
In one of the upper classes the reading lesson was on 
the sculptor Antonio, and so swift is the mind, when 
rightly trained, to repair a physical defect, that one 
almost forgot that it was to the lip language, and not 
the sounds, that the children were responding. ' What 
have we been reading about ? ' said the teacher. ' We 
have been reading about Antonio.' ' What did he 
become ? ' ' He became one of the great sculptors of 
the world.' ' What did Antonio like to do when he was 
a little boy ? ' ' He liked to play with chips of stone in 
his grandfather's yard.' Even correct pronunciation 
was taught. The word ' sculptor ' was given the sound 

' scoolptor,' and the teacher said, ' In Miss 's class, 

in the physiology have you not learnt to pronounce 
" skull " ? ' In this class was a boy who had not sufficient 
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hearing for the ordinary school, but was making great 
progress here ; and there were some in the school who 
had lost their hearing after they had learned to speak, 
in whom the power of speech, which often lapses 
when hearing is lost, was being saved and associated 
with sight symbols instead of sounds.' One interesting 
personal incident occurred, showing the ready use of 
language which the pupils acquire. There was a little 
fellow from Manchester (England) to whom a visitor 
from that city naturally felt somewhat drawn. After 
spending a little time with him, the party of visitors 
were passing with the principal in front of the open 
door of the class-room to which this boy had returned. 
He had evidently been relating his experiences to the 
teacher and others, for as we passed he exclaimed, 
' There's the man ! ' in such a way that one would not 
have known him from a hearing child. The statistics 
of this school in 1898 were: 16 instructors, 121 pupils 
(all taught by purely oral, i.e. lip, method), 1,028 books 
in library ; cost per head, ^200 ; value of grounds and 
buildings, ^98,000 ; annual cost of buildings, &c., ^1,584 ; 
for support, $20,2 $6. 

Individuality in the Ordinary Schooi, Work. 

So far one has spoken chiefly of the child study move- 
ment and its more direct effects. Some phases of the 
general question of individuality in the child, so far as 
his school life and school work are concerned, have been 
touched upon in the chapter on teaching methods. One 
form of address, which is quite common in asking 
questions, impresses the listener as a pleasing because 
natural way of allowing the child to feel that he per- 

Some of the work of this school has been described in the Report on 
Moral Education in American Schools. 

M 2 
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sonally is being appealed to. The form of questioning 
or setting a lesson is very frequently permissive rather 

than mandatory — ' You may tell me, ' ; ' , you 

may write ' ; ' , you may read.' A number of 

instances might be quoted referring to the attitude of 
children to their class work. They would come under 
such headings as spontaneous art work, spontaneity 
of expression in oral and written composition, inven- 
tiveness in manual occupations, home reading and 
research, personal observation in nature study. The 
constructive work done in the Minneapolis schools 
illustrates the spirit underlying these voluntary efforts 
and expressions of the children, both when the articles 
are made out of scraps of material found at home and 
when they are made out of materials provided at school. 
The enthusiasm of children is so infectious that in one 
Minneapolis school the janitor had in his spare time 
made the children wooden frames for weaving, just as 
caretakers of English schools, being often old army and 
navy men, are known to take delight in training a team 
of boys for the tug-of-war contest in the annual school 
sports of a large town. A rather striking example of 
the willing co-operation of a pupil in the conduct of a 
lesson was observed at Indianapolis. The lesson was 
on grammar, and the class was the eighth, the highest 
in the school. A girl attempted the analysis and 
parsing of a sentence ; it was intended, under the 
teacher's direction, to be a sort of challenge to the class 
to criticise or question her effort. When she finished, a 
dozen or more stood up who were prepared to question 
her with a view to pointing out mistakes which she had 
made or bringing out certain points more clearly. As 
the girl had made some rather bad mistakes, one felt 
that the cross-examination was somewhat of an ordeal, 
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for the children — boys and girls of thirteen and four- 
teen — asked questions quite equal in point and con- 
secutiveness to those one is accustomed to from the 
average teacher. ' If the verb " have " is an auxiliary 
verb, what is the principal verb ? ' ' If " without " is an 
adverb, what are you going to do with the word 
" plan " ? ' ' " Plan," ' said the girl, ' is a noun.' ' In what 
case ? ' The surprising thing was that when all the 
mistakes had been thrashed out, the girl, so far from 
having had too much, appealed to the class for a further 
explanation. She said, ' I do not understand the word 
" never " in the sentence.' A number stood up, and the 
help given took the form not of telling, but of a number 
of suggestive questions which made the matter clear to 
the pupil. In the Indianapolis school, containing only 
the upper or grammar grades, where subject classification 
has been adopted with considerable success, the teacher 
said to his class, also of the eighth grade, ' For 
to-morrow's lesson I want each one of you to prepare 
an oral conversation on one of the prominent leaders, 
English or American ' [the class was nearing the end of 
a course on the Revolutionary War], ' Give as many 
things as you can about the character of a general, an 
admiral, a political director, financial helper, or any man 
or woman who was prominent. Give your descriptions 
in the first person, and the class will guess of whom you 
are talking.' The teacher added, ' The more sources 
you go to for information the harder it will be to guess,' 
As one other illustration of children's spontaneity in 
school work, a beautiful piece of illustrated composition 
done by a coloured child in a Dayton school is specially 
deserving of mention.^ In looking through some very 

' In selecting isolated examples in this way much that was excellent 
is, of course, passed over ; for instance, some remarkably good ' cutting 
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good specimens of art work, following out principles in 
connection with which the superintendent's name is 
well known in America, there were one or two examples 
of colouring characterised by a warmth and tenderness 
which provoked remark. One was told in reply that 
they were done by a coloured girl in the seventh grade 
between thirteen jmd fourteen years of age, whose gifts 
all her teachers were aware of, but whose parents were 
too poor to hold out to her any encouragement of a 
continued art training. A week or two previously the 
teacher of the grade had given as the subject for 
composition, " If I could do as I please.' Some very 
varied, and many of them verj- interesting, essays were 
wTitten ; but none more so than the essay of this girl, 
whose ambition would be to be an artist and to produce 
work honouring to her people. If she could do as she 
pleased, she said, she would travel to Europe, visiting 
on her way the Statue of Liberty presented to the 
United States by France, and the Katskill Mountains, 
where she would enjoy the scenery and sketch. Afiier 
a month in London she would go to Italy to see the 
works of the Italian artists, and ' would spend days and 
weeks \ isiting the ruins of ancient places and castles for 
which Italy is noted.' After making many interesting 
sketches in sunny Italy, she would sail for Egypt, the 
' Mother of History,' see the Pyramids and the Sphinx, 
and return to America. After visiting Niagara Falls, 
she would return to ' Gem City,' Dayton, Ohio. Her 
paintings she would send to an exhibition at Chicago. 
From these she would make her fortune and spend a 

out ' in tissue papei with scissors (fireehand) representing the picture 
which first grade children had in their minds of the Hiawatha stor)-, and 
some strong colour work were seen at Minneapolis, Chicago, and other 
places. The study of ' current events ' or ' recent history * also gives 
good opportunity for individual work amongst members of the class. 
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happy life, aiding and helping her fellow-men. In 
addition to the simple language and pleasing thought 
of the essay, it was illustrated with water-colour sketches 
of the vessel in which she would sail, 'Bound for London,' 
the Katskill Mountains, and lake at the foot of the 
mountains ; a pen-and-ink drawing of the Statue of 
Liberty ; and pencil drawings of an Italian ruin, the 
Pyramids with a view of the Nile, and the first log cabin 
in Dayton. The whole thing was as true to herself as 
if she had been writing with exquisite care a letter to 
a friend ; and realised the idea of the principal of one 
of the Washington schools, that ' the child of thirteen 
or fourteen writing an essay should get something of 
himself into it. If it is only a grain of his own indivi- 
duality, that, on the top of the drill which he goes 
through in the hands of the right teacher, promises 
something.' 

Individuality in the learner, in some instances even 
in the elementary schools, and commonly in the high 
schools, is further provided for by allowing elective 
studies. It has generally been assumed, as Mr. J. T. 
Prince, agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
has shown in a valuable series of reports on a ' Course of 
Studies for Elementary Schools,' that the subjects taught 
in grades below the high school are needful for all 
pupils, irrespective of their future career. Of recent 
years there has been a movement in the direction of 
introducing new studies into the grammar school course 
(higher elementary grades), and this has led in certain 
cities to optional courses in these grades. As a result 
of his inquiry, Mr. Prince found that in sixteen places 
a choice of studies was permitted to pupils in the ele- 
mentary grades, either as extra studies or as options. 
Thus, six places reported Latin as options instead of 
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English grammar in the seventh, eighth, or ninth grades, 
and one reported German as so offered. Brookline had 
added French to the seventh, eighth, and ninth year 
courses, and Latin to the ninth. Four places had 
adopted Latin as an extra elective study (in two cases 
in practice schools only, and not throughout the system). 
One place had similarly adopted German, one French, 
and one manual training. Algebra and geometry were 
reported as optional in lieu of arithmetic in one city, 
and algebra alone in another. Inasmuch as algebra and 
geometry have already a place in the upper grades of 
several cities, and might easily have in all, the chief 
interest centres in the language options. The average 
period during which electives had been permitted in 
elementary grades when Mr. Prince reported in 1898 
was less than two years. 

In the high schools the principle of electives has 
come to be pretty generally recognised. At Cam- 
bridge (Boston), for example. Professor Hanus said, 
' There is not a high school in the vicinity which does 
not recognise the elective system, excepting the Latin 
school, which is solely a preparatory school. There is a 
distinction to be drawn between secondary education 
and preparation for college and the university, but there 
will be electives probably in the preparatory school as 
options are allowed for entrance at the university.' The 
distinction drawn by Professor Hanus corresponds to 
the description of the high school, which one quite 
commonly hears in America, as ' the people's college.' 
' We must have an elastic course,' said the supervising 
principal of high schools at Washington ; ' if we are to 
educate for the State, we must educate the individual ; 
preparing him for the technical school, the university, 
or for business life, and the girl for the normal school 
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and the work of teaching.' At Washington one lan- 
guage is obligatory, either Latin, French, or German ; 
English is obligatory ; a second language, chemistry, 
and all other subjects are elective. At the Oswego 
High School there are six or seven subjects, from which 
the pupils may select four. At Chicago the high school 
course a few years ago was fairly rigid, the only option 
being between one of three foreign languages ; last year 
(1899- 1 900) about half of the studies were elective ; now 
everything, with the exception of a two years' course in 
English, is elective. The principal of the Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, attributed the extension of the 
elective system to three things, or rather three phases of 
one prevailing tendency at present in American educa- 
tion : (a) progress along various lines of experimen- 
tation, owing to (b) the present being a period of 
transition, under [c] the dominating influence which the 
attention being devoted to the individual is exerting. 
At this last educators are working in every possible way, 
in some places with the moral idea foremost, in others 
with the intellectual (questions of grading, &c.). Each 
of the high school principals in Chicago was consulted 
about the change just made ; it is understood to mean 
something more serious than giving the pupil a perfectly 
free choice ; the motive is a humane one, to quote still 
the principal of the Hyde Park School, to avoid forcing 
a pupil after he has passed through the elementary school 
to study subjects for which he has no taste or capacity, 
but there is no intention of permitting indiscriminate 
selection ; the pupil must have a reason for his choice 
and the final decision will rest upon the joint action of 
pupil, parents, teachers and principal. 

The writer was present at the meeting of the Chicago 
Board of Education at which, after an interesting discus- 
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sion, the latest proposal was adopted.' But to illustrate 
the way in which opinions may and do clash, the very 
same evening that these resolutions had been passed ' for 
making the work of the high schools more elastic, more 
practical, and better adapted to the needs and aptitudes 
of the individual,' the following notes were taken from 
an article in the current number of the ' Atlantic 
Monthly,' by Professor Miinsterberg, on School Reform, 
in which he referred to the successive hobbies of his boy- 
hood, botany, electrical experimenting, Islamism, and 
ethnology ; and added : 

I have spoken of these boyish passions not only to show 
that we had an abundance of free time (and this at the German 
gymnasium) and the best opportunities for the growth of 
individual likings, but for the purpose of emphasising — and I 
add this with all the gratitude of my heart to my parents, my 
teachers, and the community — that the school never took the 
smallest account of these inclinations, and never allowed me 
to take the slightest step aside from the prescribed school 
work. My school work was not adjusted to botany at nine 
years because I played with an herbarium, and at twelve to 
physics because I indulged in noises with home-made electric 
bells, and at fifteen to Arabic — an elective which I miss still 

in several high schools, even in and -. The more 

my friends and I wandered afield with our little superficial 
interests and talents and passions, the more was the straight- 
forward earnestness of the school our blessing ; and all that 
beautified and enriched our youth, and gave to it freshness and 
liveliness, would have turned out to be our ruin, if our elders 
had taken it seriously, and had formed a life's programme out 
of our petty caprices and boyish inclinations. I still remember 

' See Appendix E. Whether the movement towards elective courses 
in the high schools is due to the child study movement, or to the example 
of the colleges and universities, in which Harvard, under President Eliot, 
has taken the lead, is not easy to say. Probably each has contributed its 
influence, the former indirectly, the latter directly. 
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how my father spoke to me, when I was a boy of twelve. I 
was insisting that Latin was of no use to me, as I should 
become a poet or a physicist. He answered : ' If a lively 
boy has to follow a country road, it is a natural and good 
thing for him to stroll a hundred times from the way, and pick 
flowers and run for butterflies over the fields on both sides of 
the road. But if you say to him, " There is no road for you, 
follow your butterflies," where will he find himself at night- 
fall?' Our German school . . . made no concession to in- 
dividual likings and preferences. . . . 

. . . The higher the level on which professional specialis- 
ing begins, the more eff'ective it is. . . . At least the high 
school ought to be faithful to its only goal of general education 
without professional anticipations. . . . 

Life is not, after all, so easily manufactured as the adver- 
tising circular of a private boarding school, in which everything 
is exactly adapted to the individual needs. 

After showing that the name elective covers two very 
different tendencies, the beginning of professional train- 
ing on the one hand, and the adjusting of the school 
work to the innate talents and likings of the pupil on 
the other, Professor Miinsterberg continued : 

In the first case the university method filters down to the 
school, in the second case the kindergarten method creeps up 
to the school. The one method treats the boy as a child, and 
the other treats the boy as a man. . . . The one fits the 
mercenary spirit of our time, and the other fits its spirit of 
selfish enjoyment. 

The very wide interest aroused by this article showed 
how willing the American teacher is to give ear to 
earnest words even when they run counter to the pre- 
vailing mood. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

INDIVIDUALITY AND THE MORAL AIM IN EDUCATION 
' All partake of the common life. ' 

Rousseau bade society let the individual alone. 
' The whole trend of evolution now,' says the Cleveland 
superintendent in his report for 1899, 'is toward the 
perfection and preservation of every individual — making 
every one fit to live because the personality and immor- 
tality which are ours make the individual worth the 
effort of all. On a small scale this is the theory of 
modern political organisation.' Here we are at oppo- 
site poles of thought. The one says : So far as possible, 
let society do nothing for the individual ; it can but 
cramp and mar him. The other says : Let society do 
everything it can ; let political organisation have as its 
motif to preserve and perfect the individual. Each 
view has its representatives amongst American edu- 
cators. There is one American school, the University 
Elementary School at Chicago,' which appears to have 

' Since June 1900, Mrs. Ella F. Young, now on the university staff, 
one of the clearest thinkers and ablest school organisers whom it was the 
writer's pleasure to meet, has joined the small committee of management ; 
and the school which, in spite of its eccentricities and its general Weiss- 
nichtwoheit, has some one or two great principles behind it, will have 
expert directors, out of whose efforts some good results must come. What 
is said in the text is based upon observation of the school as it was in 
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as part of its aim to leave the child to work out his 
own scheme of behaviour independently, so far as that 
may be possible, of all accepted forms. This is Rous- 
seauism, with its faith in the child, certainly, but also 
with its excessive withholding of the direct influence of 
the teacher. 

In one phase of it ' the educational renascence of 
the last quarter of a century ' has been the liberation of 
the individual child from pedagogical tradition. It has 
contained elements of ' a return to nature ' very much 
in the sense in which Rousseau used the words ; and 
especially in that part of their meaning which pertains to 
obtaining and following personal experience rather than 
external authority. But Rousseau's idea was to let 
man alone ; ' as he comes from the hands of the Author 
of Nature, he is good.' To which Dr. Harris has replied, 
' If man had let himself alone, he would have remained 
the monkey that he was.' The account of human 
personality which is associated with the name of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin since the appearance of his book, 
' Mental Development in the Child and the Race,' is 
that which finds expression in the best educational 
philosophy, and which is applied in the best educational 
practice in America. It is that the individual self and 
the social self are mutual factors in the growth of 
personality ; that life is the story of contact between 
individual and environment ; and that without the en- 
April and May, 1900. It is only fair to add that in a leaflet handed to 
visitors and friends of the school it is said : ' It is not expected that the 
work done here will serve directly as a model to be followed elsewhere. 
Its practical character lies in the development of subject-matter which other 
schools, under different conditions, may use ; and in presenting solutions 
of questions that vex every teacher, but which cannot be adequately worked 
out under ordinary school conditions. It is to general education what a 
laboratory is to business enterprises, Or a nursery to a farm.' 
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vironment there would be no individuality. It is perhaps 
inevitable, however, that there should be two interpre- 
tations of the idea of individuality such as are spoken 
of by Dr. Harris in his letter quoted in the first chapter. 
These two interpretations are stated in their extreme 
form by R. L. Nettleship in his lectures on logic : ^ 

The ' individuality ' of a thing is that which makes it what 
it is, its complete nature, that which you would state if you 
were able to define it. A ' great individuality ' is a person in 
whom the universal humanity has reached a very high degree 
of development or differentiation ; one who concentrates in 
himself a great deal of human nature ; a person, therefore, of 
many sides, who is very ' representative ' and touches others at 
innumerable points. On the other hand, the word ' individual ' 
has also associations of the very opposite kind. If we look at 
the universal as a whole, formed by the composition of elements, 
and if we break it up into these elements, we arrive at last at 
elements incapable of further division, or aro/ia. These 
ultimate atoms are, in this sense, individuals, but . . . f/iese 
individuals contain the minimum of qualification or character. 
. . . Thus the word ' individual ' is appUed at opposite poles, 
and signifies both the greatest and die least amount of character 
or ' individuality.' 

And elsewhere : ' 

The difficulty is to keep between the two extremes, as 
iVristotle might say, that of being nothing because one has 
only one centre, and that of being nothing because one has no 
centre ; death by stagnation and death by dissipation. . . . 
Practically the important thing seems to be that one should 
try to be the growing centre of a growing circumference, so 
that while one is always ready to change one's individuahty 
without fear of losing it, one should always carry the indivi- 
duality that one has so far made into each new environment. 

' Philosophical Lectures aitd Remains, vol. i. pp. 160-I. 
'■' lb. pp. 37-S, in a short section entitled ' Individuality.' 

N 
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The problem which has occupied the preceding 
chapters has been : To find in the individual child the 
centre of gravity- of currioBum and teaching method 
without destroying either school cuniculnm or collective 
teaching. Now one turns to a somewhat different ques- 
tion : What do American educators accept as the true 
view of individuality, and how do they endeavour to 
relate it to the moral and social aim which is funda- 
mental in education ? 

The type of individuality at which American school 
discipline in the long run aims is one which shall 
prepare the child for community Ufei From this point 
of \'iew each nation needs to make a study of its own 
children on the one hand, and of its social and political 
foundations on the other, before it can attempt to dc^- 
matjse upon what shall be essential elements in the 
moral aim of its schools, and how they are to be 
incorporated in its school discipline. Current philosophy 
(both in the academic and in the more popular sense) 
and public sentiment upon morals and religion, both 
have their influence; but the child and the society 
into which he is bom are the principal consideration. 
That the child and society tend to harmonise has been 
briefly illustrated in the first few pages of this essay ; it 
is impUed in the whole system of thought which gathers 
round the evolutionary philosophy, and is to a large 
extent the meaning of such words and phrases as 
' solidEirity,' 'race-unity,' 'the psycholc^y of peoples.' 
All tend to ' partake of the common life' One should 
speak, therefore, of the moral aim in American educa- 
tion, and the way in which it embodies the principle of 
individuaUty — an undoubted American demand — ^with 
some picture before one's mind of the type of society 
and the type of child in question. 
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The peculiar conditions of American society are so 
well known that they only need be spoken of in the 
briefest way. An ever-present and ever-pressing pro- 
blem is, How to build up into one nation the hetero- 
geneous elements which make up the population ? How 
to create in the children of ignorant and often socially 
disaffected immigrants the feeling of nationality and the 
readiness to rise to the duties of citizenship ? Condi- 
tions such as these must always exert a shaping influence 
upon a nation's educational philosophy ; and it is pro- 
bably in no small measure due to the pressure of this 
greatest of American problems that so much stress is 
laid upon the development of the social consciousness. 
With this brief reference one must pass to the second 
factor in deciding upon the moral aim and method of 
the school, namely, the child. Here the ' American,' as 
distinguished from the foreign-born, child must neces- 
sarily be taken as our standard or norm. 

The American child is an interesting combination. 
Two of the hackneyed terms expressive of the psycholo- 
gist's view of him are ' imitativeness ' and ' suggestibility.' 
One meets with them constantly. And this little piece of 
psychology, picked up in the college lecture-room and 
in sundry conversations, has important bearings upon 
the problem of American individuality and its develop- 
ment. There are some undoubted instances both in the 
kindergarten and in the primary grades of over-stimu- 
lated imitativeness and suggestibility ; of a too highly 
developed self-consciousness in which these are, if not 
the only, the dominating factors. One of two resulting 
evils is possible, and in certain cases traceable. There 
may be over-stimulated self-consciousness, yielding ex- 
citement and arresting rather than furthering the child's 
true growth — this is noticeable in some kindergartens ; 
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or tho-e may be an unpleasing precociousness of expres- 
sion without natural feeling or real thought behind it — 
this is noticeable in the reading lessons of some schools, 
and was, none the less severely because humorously, 
criticised by Dr. Rice in his book on the • Public School 
System of the United States.* ' 

Yet there is in the average American child a 
peculiar elasticity which unites itself with and is the 
active phase of his equally marked impressibility. There 
is a good deal of the knack of being there without being 
in the way in the American boy or girL More than 
once in a public park the writer had experience of this ; 
times when it seemed that a child was running or 
dodging heedlessly, and that a collision was inevitable, 
a sudden turn on the child's part made mock of 
one's defensive attitude. The English child has more 
inertia — is more slowly stirred and less easily diverted ; 
the American child has more elasticity, and is more 
highly strung. An account given by Professor Seeley, 
of the State Normal School, Trenton, New Jersey,* of 
the remarks of Dr. Bertram, of Berlin, when visiting 
America in i S93, confirms this impression. Dr. Bertram 
having spoken of the superior discipline characterising 
American education, Professor Seeley asked him what 
he meant by discipline. 



' In this tragical manner the story was read through by the various 
members of the class. When the words, ' She stopped to listen,' had been 
read, the pupil placed heiself in a listening attitude, by throwing her head 
outward and forward, in which attitude she remained for fidly sis or seven 
seconds. One of the pupils read the words, ' Katie stood wondering,' and 
proceeded to the next sentence hefore fully acting her part. But the 
teacher checked her with the words, ' Vou didn't stand wondering. Stand 
wondering, Annie !' p. l8l. 

' .Vt-i- Yori Teoihrrs' Mo/i,^^a/is, Class Jlanagement Number, 
March 1900. 
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His reply, which I shall give in my own words, opened 
my eyes to a larger view of the subject of discipline than I had 
heretofore had, and led me to feel that we are working on 
right lines in this matter. He spoke of the perfect self- 
command of the pupils that he had witnessed in schools that 
he had visited, notably, I remember, of the students in the 
New York Normal College. He thought that our children are 
being taught self-control in the school, and this power shows 
itself in a remarkable degree in life. He was at the Exposition 
on 'Chicago Day,' when 750,000 people passed through the 
gates. He witnessed the great crowds carried by the Illinois 
Central Railroad, by the cable cars, by the elevated trains, 
' And yet,' said he, ' there was not a single jam that I noticed 
during the whole day.' ' Why,' he further added, ' with us, if 
four or five people wanted to get upon a street car there would 
be a jam.' Doubtless there are other factors that have con- 
tributed to this result which Dr. Bertram did not take into 
account. Our theory of government . . . has a great deal 
to do in developing self-control. The recognition of social 
equality would be another factor. . . . Perhaps most of all is 
the absence of paternalism in our order of things in America. 
Here every man is expected to take care of himself or take the 
consequences. 

According to this view it is largely a matter of 
social and national environment rather than of disci- 
pline in the narrower sense. But so far as the school 
does contribute to it, we are left with one or two broad 
questions which are of cardinal importance. 

Many statements might be quoted from the pens of 
American educators to show that the social or ' repre- 
sentative ' view of individuality is the one that is more 
and more generally accepted. In a discussion at the 
meeting of superintendents, Chicago, February 27, 1900, 
Dr. Harris, speaking on the present status of education, 
said, ' Individuality grows through the appropriation or 
assimilation of other individuality ' ; and Miss Blow, in 
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a pamphlet entitled, 'What is Froebel's Generative 
Thought ? ' speaks of education as implying the power 
to enter into communion with other minds. In a reprint 
in pamphlet form of articles from ' The School Journal ' 
(New York), under the title, ' Educational Creeds of the 
Nineteenth Centurj',' there is a very clear statement of 
the attitude of the American school towards the ' two 
ideals,' the individualistic and the socialistic, by Professor 
John Dewey, of Chicago.^ Taken in conjunction with 
Professor Dewey's book, ' The School and Society,' we 
have a statement of school aims which makes one believe 
that, when it has passed through its more purely exf)eri- 
mental stage, the Chicago University Elementary School 
will work out conclusions of great value to education 
everywhere. 

I believe that education is a regulation of the process of 
coming to share in the social consciousness j and that the 
adjustment of individual activity on the basis of this social 
consciousness is the only sure method of social reconstruction. 
I believe that this conception has due regard for both the 
individuahstic and socialistic ideals. It is duly individual 
because it recognises the formation of a certain character as 
the only basis of right living. It is socialistic because it recog- 
nises that this right character is not to be formed by merely 
individual precept, example, or exhortation, but rather by the 
influence of a certain form of institutional or community life 
upon the individual, and that the social organism through the 
school, as its organ, may determine ethical results. I believe 
that in the ideal school we have the reconciliation of the indi- 
vidualistic and the institutional ideals. 

'As the century closes,' said Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, in a recent address before the Department of 

' A very able contribution to the same study, from an English point 
of view, is from Mr. T. G. Rooper, H.M. I., of Southampton.— ^rfaro- 
tiortal Creeds, &c., pp. 1 12-125. 
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Superintendence of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, ' the soundest educational philosophy the world 
over teaches that the individual alone is nothing, but 
that the individual as a member of society and of a race 
is everything.' 

A word needs to be said as to the view taken of the 
society into which the child is born by those constituting 
that society and representing it to the child. The old 
view of the universe as a whole, and of man as part of 
it, was that of a complex mechanism. The nearest simile 
to explain the world, society, and ultimately the indi- 
vidual man himself (for man is a microcosm, and the 
view he takes of the world and of society is his view of 
himself writ large), was that of the watch composed of 
parts ingeniously contrived to subserve their purpose. 
God was the great designer ; man and society were 
parts of the machine. The social and political philo- 
sophy of Hobbes and Locke is founded upon this view 
of society ; it is something put together by agreement or 
contract, demanding obedience in virtue of that contract. 
Rousseau's ' Contrat Social ' and the smashing of the 
social machinery which was thought to be proceeding 
at the time of the French Revolution were further utter- 
ances each in its way of the same view of society. 

The newer conception of human society is not that 
of a mechanism, but an organism. Biology furnishes our 
analogies, not machinery. Society is a result of growth, 
a growth which aifects and permeates all its parts. 
Hence the life of the individual in society is one of 
reciprocal relationship, the relation of vital part to a 
living whole. The individual is no less sacred to himself 
and to society, but rather more so when their mutual 
relation is so defined. We do not merely start from 
the individual as our centre and study an environing 
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society which we speak of as his social conditions or 
circumstances, but also from a view of the society which 
includes him as one of its living members. The indi- 
vidual is exalted by this view. It is not that society's 
first duty is to preserve and perfect him, though that is 
admittedly the function of every well-knit organism 
towards its several parts ; but more fundamentally, and 
this is the purport of a right moral training, it is for the 
individual, as a conscious and largely self-directive 
unit in the great social whole, to understand and 
actively respond to his relations to this larger whole. 
There are two chief processes which tend to the progress 
of the Leviathan, humanity, and the healing of its ills. 
One consists in what society does, sectionally or collec- 
tively, for the toning up of its parts ; this is the func- 
tion of law, government, and philanthropy. The other 
is education in its variety of forms, which aims to fit 
the individual parts for their service in the corporate 
whole. The play of consciousness and of separate 
wills spoils to some extent the analogy of an organism 
as furnishing any complete idea of man's relation to 
society ; hence a further step is taken by American 
educational writers to express this relation, and one in 
virtue of which the school life is made to participate in 
no small degree in the spirit of the institutional life 
which surrounds it. 

Between societj' as a whole and the individual there 
are mediating instruments in the form of institutions 
representing typical activities. It is through these 
that the child is led to realise his relations to the whole. 
Such are the family, civil or industrial society, the State, 
the Church, and, in all well-organised communities, the 
school, which in a sense reflects, or should reflect, the 
life and spirit of them all. In society as an organism 
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the individual member lives and has his being ; institu- 
tions are the expression, but, at the same time, the 
increase of this life. In short, the prevailing influence 
is that of Froebel, not that of Rousseau. 

In very brief, what are the ways in which this ideal 
is finding expression in American schools ? In the first 
place, the thought is taking possession of the American 
class-room and lecture-hall that the pursuit of learning 
and the whole spirit of the life of the school is co- 
operative, certainly not competitive. With regard to 
the intellectual life of the class, this is the view put 
forward in the article by Dr. Harris on the class recita- 
tion quoted in the fourth chapter. That there is also 
an ethical side to this spirit of co-operation is evident. 

The best recitation is that which puts the pupil in the 
unselfish attitude of helping his classmates to understand, 
appreciate, and enjoy the lesson. 

Much that is unsubstantial and valueless has been written 
upon the subject of moral instruction in the school, as though 
morals could be taught like spelling or geography, and were not 
rather to be lived and practised. The newer and, as I believe, 
better cenception is that the individual, however circumspect 
he may be when considered apart from his fellows, only proves 
his real moral worth when he shows his ability to combine 
with others and to do well his part in any community, whether 
it be the home, the school, or the social order of which he is 
a part. This is the spirit of the kindergarten, and is equally 
desirable in every grade. No teacher is likely to be rated as 
strong in the future who is not able to see the bearing of this 
principle and to shape his course accordingly. 

These words are quoted from the report of the 
superintendent of Brookline,' Massachusetts, for 1 898, 

' Mr. S. T. Dutton, author of Social Education, and now Professor of 
School Management and Administration, at Teachers College, New 
York. 
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and have reference to efforts made during the year to 
foster the social life of the schools. A similar idea is 
embodied in the various forms of pupil government. 
Order, cleanliness, and good feeling are felt by the 
pupils to be in their collective keeping, and they are 
organised in ways which enable them to co-operate to 
secure these ends.' Another way in which a social 
rather than a more narrowly individual life is encouraged 
is by different kinds of group work, in which the children 
work in groups or sets of from two to six, or even more 
if the nature of the work permits of it A further method 
is one which might be described as co-operative study, 
differing from the co-operative recitation in its greater 
voluntariness. The children of a grade will contribute 
each their specimen to a class museum, or will record on 
the blackboard, with date attached, their observations of 
signs of spring. One other way that might be mentioned 
is the co-operation of the members of a grade in giving 
on certain days of the year (especially on Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day) for the relief of the poor, 
many of the gifts finding their way to the homes of the 
poorer scholars. Sometimes this desire to make a gift 
takes the pleasing form of each member of a grade 
contributing a sample of his or her best work in com- 
position to a manuscript volume, which, after being 
bound and illuminated by themselves, is presented to 
the teacher of the class or principal of the school. One 

inscription ran, 'To Miss , this book is affectionately 

dedicated by the pupils of the F room (6*^), School.' 

Many of the intervals of relaxation in the lower grades 
are devoted to forms of social play specially designed to 
give the children an interest in each other, such as know- 

' See references to the ' school-city,' and other forms of school organi- 
sation and group work in Report on Moral Ediuation in American Schools. 
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ing each other's voices, guessing each other's puzzles, 
listening to each other's stories, read perhaps the night 
before and told, often exceedingly well, to the whole 
grade. The purpose is to bring all into the circle 
so that there shall be ' no danger of any child feeling 
lost,' and so to avoid the ' boarding-school ' experience, 
pithily described by the supervisor of primary grades at 
Washington, of its ' taking the child six months to find 
himself, and to be sure that it is not all a dream, a 
rotating machinery in which he moves passively, but 
is not alive to what he is, or where he is, and still 
less to why anything is.' To all these may be added the 
more or less obvious fact, but one which will depend for 
its influence greatly upon the teacher's own appreciation 
and conscious use of it, that the school by its very 
nature deals with children from the side of the things in 
which they are alike, rather than the things in which they 
differ. If this thought lives in the teacher's mind side by 
side with the consciousness of manifold individualities, the 
teacherherself becomes a unifying centre, a reservoir of the 
social consciousness of her class, and by her very presence 
with them she will have an influence in enabling all to 
' partake of the common Iffe.' 

But though all this is to be commended, and whilst 
it is good that the social consciousness should be played 
ofif against our unsocial instincts, it is well to bear in 
mind that a too pronounced social consciousness may 
tend to defeat the very educational aims which we have 
been considering. This is fully realised by many Ameri- 
can writers on education, and has been expressed by 
Dr. James Ward in his well-known article on ' Education 
Values,' when he is presenting the views of the English 
educational theorists : ' The individual must be fitted for, 
without being sacrificed to the society of which he is not 
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merely a member, but a unit' Undoubtedly one part 
of education is to train the social self, but its aim is also 
to strengthen personal insight and will. With the rapid 
spread of organisation both in politics and commerce 
this becomes an important part of the educator's task. 
Committees, it has been said, have no conscience ; in a 
time of the prevalence of the political caucus and coterie, 
of city 'bossism,' and certain forms of trade combina- 
tion and commercial influence, the educator needs to 
balance his endeavour to arouse the willingness to work, 
learn, and play in groups with an equal endeavour to 
keep the pupil's personality free. ' The worst egotism,' 
says Bishop Spalding, ' is not individual, but corporate.' 
Such corporate egotism it is evidently the duty of the 
individual to resist, and education should lay the founda- 
tions for such resistance. Advancing education, espe- 
cially that of the university, corrects in a great degree 
the half-measures and the defects of earlier training by 
widening the intellectual horizon. But the schools are 
the people's university. Hence the need of saying that 
membership of society and of the race is in itself scarcely 
more complete as a definition of individuality, for 
the guidance of school organisers and administrators, 
than is the other partial view of individuality to which 
it is opposed. Individuality is largely a question of 
original ' make up.' And the development of indivi- 
duality must remain quite as much a matter of growth 
along the lines of this original endowment as a process 
of the absorption of other individualities. In R. L. 
Nettleship's words, 'the important thing seems to be 
that one should try to be the growing centre of a growing 
circumference,' 
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CHAPtEk IX 

liSIDiVIDUALITY IN THE KINDERGARTEN ' 
' The tools of the teacher are the eye-Iaugaages. ' 

SlGllT precedes speech ; experience utterance. A casual 
examination of tlie gifts and materials for use in occu- 
pations presents this as one of the first and simplest 
messages of the kindergarten. These ' tools of the 
teacher ' are akin to the eye-languages. And the eye is 
the organ of individuality. For, whereas we can hear for 
another and pass on the exact words, we cannot see for 
another and pass on the picture. 'The teacher,' says 
Thring, ' will work for the picture.' 

More generally, the aim of the kindergarten may be 
said to be knowledge of things rather than knowledge 
about things. Whence, wherever the kindergarten in- 
fluence has crept upwards into the elementary school, 
we find real applications of the principle ' concrete before 
abstract,' and knowledge which is based upon experience 
precedes knowledge derived from books. This, sayS' 

' Kindergartens are authorised by general law in fourteen States. In 
1897-98 there were public kindergartens in 189 out of the 626 cities of 
8,000 population and over. The number of separate kindergartens sup- 
ported in these cities by public funds was 1,365 ; through the Washington 
bureau information was obtained concerning 2,998 private kindergartens,, 
and Dr. Harris estimates that there were at least 500 more in existence, 
and thinks that ' the actual number of pupils enrolled in kindergartens in 
the United States in 1897-98 must have exceeded 200,000.''— Mimograph, 
an Kleinentar^ Education. 
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Madame Kraus-Boelte, a pupil and friend of Froebel's 
widow, who is described as being to-day the leading 
representative in America of the Froebel tradition/ is a 
kind of teaching that never fails to produce in the learner 
an eagerness to know and to do. ' The expression 
intuitive teaching is the equivalent of what the Germans 
call Anschauungsunterricht, which is somewhat trans- 
lated, teaching by inspection or sight. These expressions 
are, however, improper, for the intuition of things is 
acquired by the other senses as well as by sight. Many 
had based their systems of education on the principle 
of observation by the senses. But Froebel introduced 
into his method " the spirit of action." In his system 
the child observes and gives his own account of his 
observations, and, moreover, he imitates, works, combines, 
creates. The school is no longer a place where a master 
teaches ex cathedra pupils who are expected to believe 
and repeat his phrases. It is a medium in which the 
child blossoms out freely according to the laws of his 
nature. . . . He learns to become acquainted with things, 
to draw them, to represent them, to construct them, and 
he is incessantly occupied in finding new combinations 
and applications of them.' These words may be ac- 
cepted as a statement of the foundation principle of the 
kindergarten as it exists in America to-day. ' Know- 
ledge is food, but creation is life.' As is well known, 
the infant school or kindergarten training in America 
consists of the gifts, occupations, games (with and 
without music), nature study (as far as possible in the 
open air, e.g. in gardening or wild flower gathering), and 
morning talks ; without, that is, any formal reading, 
writing, or arithmetic. 

' Monograph on the Kindergarten, written by Miss Blow for the 
American Educational Exhibit at Paris. The kindergarten is referred 
to in this chapter only from tl^ point of view of the present report. 
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Nowhere has Froebel found more sympathetic inter- 
preters than in America — a fact which is but the fulfil- 
ment of his own anticipation that America would be the 
country in which his ideas would find the fullest realisa- 
tion. One after another of the great names amongst 
American educationists stands for championship of the 
kindergarten as a school, and of the Froebelian prin- 
ciples as a large contribution to, if not a starting-point 
in, educational philosophy. Dr. W. T. Harris established 
in St. Louis the first kindergartens in America which 
became permanently recognised as part of a public 
school system ; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, is an open advocate and friend of the 
kindergarten ; many well-known superintendents are 
doing much to extend the principles of the kindergarten 
throughout the primary grades of the elementary school ; 
in Washington (D.C.), Dayton (Ohio), and Minneapolis 
(Minnesota), this was particularly traceable. Primary 
grade supervisors are more and more alive to the value 
of a kindergarten spirit, and, where possible, a kinder- 
garten training, in the teachers of their grades— one 
might instance St. Paul, Minnesota, in this respect ; and 
the Canadian educator who is by far the best known 
throughout the United States is Inspector J. I.,. Hughes, 
of Toronto, whose book on ' Froebel's Educational Laws 
for all Teachers ' is probably the best and crispest state- 
ment of Froebelian educational philosophy that has been 
published in English. Miss Blow's books in the same 
series (The International Education Series) are widely 
known amongst kindergartners in this country ; and 
Miss Harrison's books are deservedly popular and have 
been many times reprinted.' 

' Two are especially valuable : A Study of Child Nature and Two 
Children of the Foothills, as bringing the kindergarten principles out of the 
region of theory and down to the everyday level of the home. 
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' The law of self-activity,' as Mr. Hughes asserts, ' is 
now recognised as fundamental by all educational 
leaders.' The answer to the question. What is under- 
stood by the law of self-activity ? will also be an answer 
to the question, How does the kindergarten educator 
conceive of individuality and seek to develope it? 
Another sentence from Mr. Hughes's book points out 
the direction in which this answer is to be sought : ' No 
subject is truly educative till it enlarges or enriches the 
selfhood.' In this connection a word has been taken 
over from Froebel, which he seems to have coined for 
his own purposes, namely, Gliedganzes (or member- 
whole). This word means something more to the 
American exponent of the aims of the kindergarten 
than individuality through membership of the social 
whole ; it implies what according to the best interpre- 
ters follows from this, namely, individuality through 
participation in the life of the whole. It is membership 
in the sense of the enlargement rather than of the 
subordination of the individual ; and harmonises with 
the doctrine of individuality described in the preceding 
chapter. Whilst, therefore, ' the kindergarten is the free 
republic of childhood,' observation of American kinder- 
gartens, both public and private, everywhere reminds 
the visitor that it is not so much the individualistic as 
the community aspect of the republic which is intended 
to prevail. But it is just here that the one and only 
important division of opinion amongst American inter- 
preters of the kindergarten makes its appearance. The 
two schools, if they may be so called, differ in the 
balance they hold between the claims of the individual 
as a human unit with tastes, aptitudes, and propensities, 
and society with its various forms of institutional life in 
ithe midst of which he lives. These two interpretations 
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appeared to the writer to be roughly distinguishable by a 
difference of emphasis on the two parts of the word Glied- 
ganzes, of which both would make use. Which we 
shall judge to be right will depend largely upon our 
individual observation and interpretation of child-nature. 
To the one school individuality means the following out 
by the child of his peculiar bent, or of the traditional 
games and domestic occupations, so as to enable him to 
realise himself as a unit amongst the other units form- 
ing his social environment. Here the emphasis is laid 
upon died. To this phase of the problem of individu- 
ality. Dr. Harris's words correspond, when he says of 
the child ' : ' In the gifts and occupations he becomes 
conscious of his will as a power over matter to convert 
it to use and make it the symbol of his ideals.' Dr. 
Harris, however, continues : 'But in such work he does 
not fully realise his spiritual sense because he does not 
find anything in it to make him realise the difference 
between his particular self and his general self In the 
plays and games he becomes conscious of his social self, 
and there dawns the higher ideal of a self that is realised 
in institutions, over against the special self of the par- 
ticular individual.' Here the emphasis is undoubtedly 
upon the second part of Froebel's word, namely, -games. 
The adherents of these two points of view in America 
divide the field of kindergarten thought and practice, 
not without some advantage and strength to the cause 
as a whole. No one was more genial in giving welcome 
to new phases of kindergarten endeavour than the lady 
already spoken of as the most direct representative of 
the Froebelian tradition, Madame Kraus-Boelte. In one 

' ' The Kindergarten Methods Contrasted with the Methods of the 
American Primary School.' Paper read before the National Educational 
Association (Kindergarten Department), July 1889. 

O 
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respect, particularly, there seems to be a widening of the 
kindergarten horizon and an increase of its usefulness 
arising from a freer interpretation and use of Froebel's 
suggestions. Some children do not climb easily towards 
the ideal. They are little, awkward, domestic products 
to whom symbolical games and type forms of human 
experience are in great danger of becoming visionary. 
Such can only ascend to the ideal from a broad plat- 
form of the real, and even then only by very easy and 
concrete stages. Water does not rise above its own 
level except by pumping ; and good hydraulics, as 
Canon Evan Daniel has shown in another connection, 
does not necessarily suggest by analogy good pedagogy. 
In other words, we can often raise the education only 
by raising the child. In order to even partially realise 
the ideal, we may be driven to deal plentifully with the 
real ; and in proportion to the distance of the real condi- 
tion, especially in a moral and social sense, of the child 
from the ideal, must be the gradualness with which our 
idealising progresses. In many children, if we adopt Pro- 
fessor James's description of the constituents of the self, 
the material self preponderates so greatly over the social 
and the spiritual self, that we must make it our starting- 
point. Yet in singling out for special consideration the 
moral aim and issue of the two theories, it is almost im- 
possible not to feel that the view expressed by Dr. Harris 
is the correct one, in a larger rather than in a contra- 
dictory sense, when compared with that put forward by 
the leaders of the 'free play' school. Visitors to the 
American Educational Exhibit at the Paris Exhibition, or 
to the same on the occasion of its sojourn in Manchester, 
who noticed the illustrations there given of the interiors 
of kindergarten class-rooms at the school of observation 
and practice connected with the Philadelphia Normal 
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School, will have lost a large part of any feeling they 
may have had that such of the Froebelian games as are 
in common use are unnatural in kind and artificial in 
their appeal. Certainly, they are games with a purpose, 
but not less, in some instances decidedly more, appre- 
ciated on that account. May not the game with a pur- 
pose — especially in school which itself is supposed to 
indicate purpose — supply something like the same place 
in the child economy that the ' novel with a purpose ' 
does in that of the adult ? Do not such games also go 
further than the novel with a purpose generally goes, 
and induce there and then a series of actions which to 
some extent at least harmonise with the purpose, and 
hence help to strengthen a right will within the child ? 
If the games of the kindergarten are not to be different 
in conception and aim from the games of the kitchen or 
the pavement, why fit up a school ? A similar remark 
would apply to the occupations so far as there is any 
noticeable difference between the two types of kinder- 
garten in this respect. The diverging interpretations 
have been more fully referred to elsewhere ; here they 
are only introduced because of the different suggestions 
they offer as to the directions which the development of 
individuality and the furtherance of the moral aim in 
the initial stages of education may take — each valuable, 
having much in common, and the only question being, 
Which is fundamentally the more valuable ? 

There is another phase of kindergarten criticism 
which is also intimately bpund up with the consideration 
of the kind of child to which it is suited, and the kind 
of individuality which it builds up. It is claimed that 
for the child of passive, reflective, ' sensory ' tempera- 
ment the kindergarten is excellent, as it gives him 
'facility in movement and expression, and also some 
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degree of personal and social confidence ' ; but that for 
the same reasons it overstimulates the child of active, 
' motor ' temperament. Here the English Code, which 
asserts the suitability of kindergarten methods to all 
children, presents what seems to be the true view : 

The principles which underlie the system of kindergarten 
occupations do not cease to be applicable when a scholar 
quits the infant school or department. Such exercises serve 
as a valuable link, connecting the work of the infant school 
with some of those forms of technical or manual training which 
are now, with very great advantage, adopted in the upper 
classes of many good schools. A right and harmonious rela- 
tion (which, says the Code of 1898, it is one of the principal 
objects of the kindergarten to establish) ' between those 
lessons which are addressed to the memory and the under- 
standing of a child and those manual and other exercises which 
Call forth his active and observant powers is an object which 
ought to be kept steadily in view throughout all the stages of 
a scholar's career in a public elementary school. 

Certainly the American kindergarten provides material 
for the memory and understanding, as well as occupation 
for limbs and fingers. In some instances too much 
memory work (not bookish, but still technical) is allowed, 
as when children between five and six years of ^e are 
heard to speak of ' oblate ' and ' prolate ' spheroids. On 
the other hand, one or two cases were observed in which 
the whirl of motor excitement was too prolonged or too 
intense. Yet no one need desire to see more intelligent, 
restrained, and physically capable children of infant school 
age than are to be found in the Toronto, or Boston, 
or Washington public kindergartens. Inspector Hughes, 

' This claijse is omitted from the instructions of 1899 and 19OQ, 
possibly to avoid confusion between what English teachers would under- 
stand by lessons addressed to the memory and the vmderstanding, and the 
kindergarten pure and simple. {Instructions to Inspectors^ Paragraph II.) 
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of Toronto, withholds his own children from formal school 
lessons till they are eight or nine years of age — after 
leaving the kindergarten their training is continued by 
their mother, one of the most expert kindergartners 
in the whole of North America — and then when they 
enter the elementary school they are placed at once in 
the third grade. Memory and understanding are so far 
trained without any formal work in the three R's that 
they pick up these matters quickly, and maintain a 
strong lead in all-round capacity and information. These 
children have a unique opportunity of home-training, 
but the instance shows Mr. Hughes's absolute faith in the 
complete training which the kindergarten methods give, 
and the results only confirm this faith. This was the 
universal testimony of American kindergartners, both 
white and coloured. Quoting to one of the latter 
Professor Baldwin's view ^ that ' there should really be 
two kindergarten methods ' to meet the needs of chil- 
dren of motor and sensory temperament, she replied : 
' If the children are placed in the hands of an unskilful, 
undeveloped teacher, then we need not two kinder- 
gartens, but no kindergarten ; but if you have the right 
kind of kindergarten and kindergartner, she will stimu- 
late your little sponge and repress your little bombshell.' 
' The kindergarten,' to quote another American opinion, 
' promotes all lines of growth ; the primary school 
continues them.' Hence Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
answering an opinion sometimes expressed that the 
kindergarten is an admirable thing for the children of 
the poor, but is not needed for the children of the well- 
tOrdo, says, ' Looking forward as I do to the next great 
educational, problem of this country, which will be not 
the education of the poor, but the education of the rich, 

• The Story of the Mind, p. 199. 
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I am forced to wonder how the children of the rich can 
afford to be without the advantages of the kindergarten.' 

Note. — As a general note bearing upon the influence 
of the kindergarten on individual progress, one may 
quote from the report of the superintendent of the 
St. Louis public schools : 

The kindergarten, while it nominally adds a year to the 
course, should, and does, give so much additional power to 
the child that his subsequent progress in formal school work 
is made more rapid and efficient thereby. In fact, where the 
methods of primary instruction are most rational and pro- 
gressive and least mechanical, the advantages of the kinder- 
garten work as a promoter of the educational progress of the 
individual child are most marked and apparent. It is only 
where the freedom of kindergarten education is followed by 
the dead mechanism of text-book instruction in its old form 
that the child would seem to derive little advantage from his 
previous training. 

The present investigation, as far as it goes, bears out the 
idea that kindergarten education equips the child well for 
more rapid progress in the grades. There are a number of 
schools in our city to which no kindergarten is attached, and 
for this reason a comparison is possible. In the schools 
without kindergartens children are admitted at the age of six 
into the primary grades, in the other schools at seven. In the 
first-mentioned schools the children begin school work one 
year earlier than in the latter, and they might therefore be 
supposed to keep one year in advance of the others that begin 
the study of reading and writing one year later. 

The following table shows the average ages of schools 
having kindergartens and of those without them, computed 
separately. It will be seen that by the time the children reach 
the fifth grade, there is no longer any material difference in the 
ages of the children of the two classes of schools (12 years 
8 months and \2 years 9 months respectively), while in the 
higher grades the average age of the children that presumably 
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had a kindergarten education is somewhat lower than that of 
the classes in schools that offer no kindergarten training. 

Tai/e shewing Average Age by Grades in various Classes of Schools. 
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The philosophy of these figures, combined with the 
rapid progress which is made by first-grade children 
new to all formal work in reading and figuring, seems 
to be that there is in the early stages of education a 
decided gain in giving the mind time to grow. The 
quick advance of the first-grade children does not seem 
to be fully accounted for in any other way. Their 
minds are bigger than the tasks they are set to ; hence 
assimilation is rapid and easy. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE RELATION BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 

' Some sow, and others reap. But good work knows no distinction 
between them.' 

One of the greatest benefits arising from the welcome 
which America has given to the kindergarten has been 
the hold which, first, the kindergarten teachers, and, 
later, the teachers of the grades have been able to 
obtain upon the parents, and the influence which in this 
way has spread from the school to the home. The 
mothers' meetings and mothers' assemblies which are to 
be found both in America and in Canada are said to 
owe their origin entirely to the kindergarten, which is, in 
its original conception, very largely a mothers' move- 
ment. Admittedly, one of the chief desiderata in the 
training of youth is the sympathetic co-operation of all 
who take part in it. And so far as enlisting the sympathy 
of the home with the school is concerned, America 
doubtless gains to some extent by having so large a 
proportion as 93 per cent, of its city teachers women. 
The woman can enter the home and gain the ear of the 
parents in a way that a man cannot. Moreover, the 
mother feels freer to seek out the teacher and talk about 
her child if the teacher is a woman. It is a secondary 
result of the welcome given to Froebel's teaching, coin- 
ciding as it did in point of time with the great industrial 
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developments which have made so many openings for edu- 
cated men, that women have so largely taken up the work 
of education in America. There are other causes, but this 
is a cause, and one of the chief Hence the schoolroom is 
singularly open to the parent, and the home to the teacher. 
The gain in educational efficiency to which this good 
understanding gives rise is incalculable. The difference 
between the educational atmosphere in England and 
America is not to be looked for only, or to be explained 
by looking only, within the schoolrooms ; it is an affair 
in which the home and the attitude of the ordinary 
citizen count for almost as much. The writer took 
every opportunity of talking to fellow-passengers on 
the railway and in the cars, and ' the schools ' were 
always an acceptable topic of conversation. Education 
evidently is not merely a schoolmasters' and teachers' 
interest ; it is a national interest, and every visible 
bond between the outside public and the inner life and 
workings of the school gives new reality and force to 
this fact. Mothers' meetings are now in some places 
rapidly changing to parents' meetings, as fathers are 
showing a practical interest in the course of their 
children's education. (Most readers, probably, would 
be able to recall from their teaching experience some 
of the manliest men who would have been desirous to 
be members of any parents' conference in connection 
with the schools in which their sons were being educated.) 
The iirst instance encountered of such a parents' con- 
ference was in connection with a remarkably good 
school, the influence of which is felt in all directions, 
the Ethical Culture School (Workingman's School), 
New York. Here monthly consultations are held be- 
tween the parents and the teachers of each grade, for 
the purpose of comparing notes. First, the parents 
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assemble, and the teacher talks with them as to her 
general method, and the end she has in view in all her 
work ; then she meets the parents separately and dis- 
cusses any matters that may seem necessary concerning 
the children individually. As the child passes from 
grade to grade an attentive parent has the opportunity 
of discussing his characteristics and personal aptitudes 
with a series of specialists who are living with and 
watching the child from day to day. In this way, as 
Dr. Felix Adler, the director of these schools, attests, 
by the time the child is fourteen or fifteen the school 
is able to furnish valuable advice as to the line of 
work the child is fitted to follow, not to speak of the 
enormous gain from the intelligent co-operation of home 
and school throughout the course. Independently of 
these meetings with the teachers, the Ethical Society 
has parents' societies for child study (mainly attended 
by mothers) ; the works of Froebel, Pestalozzi, and 
Comenius are read, and special problems discussed. 

In the Annual School Report of Fall River for 1900, 
the superintendent writes of the good effects of this 
movement upon the public schools : 

I believe that the schools are making a distinct advance in 
securing the co-operation of parents and so in establishing the 
essential unity between home life and school life. 

. . . The wise teacher manages, if possible, to have an 
acquaintance with the parents of many of the children who 
attend her room. Nothing that the teacher can do will help 
her more than this. Teachers' efforts plus the jiarents' help 
are needed in every school, are needed for every child. ' 

On the side of school-organisation the contact is 
maintained by means of reports with teachers' comments 
on the children's progress sent to the parents, and by 
meetings with the mothers. 
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Mothers' meetings, which bring the teachers and the mothers 
into informal and agreeable acquaintance, do more to help 
teachers in securing the right attitude of the children in 
school than all the rules that can be laid down and than all 
the punishments and deprivations that can be devised. The 
school that is wisely managed takes this large hold upon the 
children. 

The superintendent goes on to describe the way in 
which this influences the child in his attitude to the 
school. His words illustrate the possibility of merging 
the need for ' discipline ' in the pupil's direct interest in 
his work, though the language in which this is stated 
portrays a type of school life and procedure which is far 
removed from most English methods : 

When he reaches school [the grammar grades are here 
spoken of more especially] he goes at once to the department 
to which he belongs, where, in conferring with teachers or class- 
mates or in consulting the books and materials that are pro- 
vided, he begins the work of the day which he enjoys as a 
privilege and which he by no means feels inclined to shirk as a 
task. 

These, however, are only isolated cases, and the 
movement has to be spoken of as a general one. Pro- 
fessor Button, who was till the summer of 1900 super- 
intendent of schools at Brookline, Mass., has done much 
to initiate and spread the movement in connection with 
the public schools. He organised amongst the citizens of 
Brookline an Education Society with various committees, 
dealing with such departments as art, music, public 
libraries, the kindergarten. His example, and his lec- 
tures at Harvard, since published under the title ' Social 
Education,' have called into being various similar socie- 
ties in other cities. During the week that the writer 
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was compelled to leave Boston, in order to travel west- 
ward, the representatives of no less than a hundred such 
societies were to meet in Boston. Mr. Carroll, superin- 
tendent of Worcester, said that one might almost speak 
of a Brookline movement, as it is already customary to 
speak of Colonel Parker's educational innovations as the 
Quincy movement, the Brookline movement having as 
its raison d'itre the closer interrelation of the school and 
the home. In a valuable summary of present day 
aspects of public education Mr. Carroll writes of this 
general movement as follows : 

The citizen and taxpayer in the larger cities is taking a 
personal interest in the great investment which he has made 
in the common school system. Outwardly, this movement 
appears in better school houses, well-heated, well-lighted and 
ventilated, models of scientific architecture j in the public 
library and its correlation to the public school; in skilled 
supervision, which is becoming, at least in Massachusetts, 
almost a matter of course ; in the establishment of more and 
the development of better normal schools ; in the growth of 
the kindergartens ; in the ever increasing number of pupils 
availing themselves of the advantages of secondary and higher 
education — and so on. Naturally women are leaders in this 
movement. They are acting as members of school committees. 
With their assistance, associations of parents (mothers) for 
child study, neighbourhood clubs, &c., are exerting a vital 
influence on the school for the better, as, indeed, the school 
does on them. It becomes an intellectual centre for the com- 
munity, and stimulates the study of domestic economy and 
science by mistress and maid ; of economics and industrial 
problems by employer and employee. Thus in turn it leads 
to the organisation of lecture courses ; the enlargement of 
library privileges ; the holding of art exhibits ; the establish- 
ment of school playgrounds (parks) ; of vacation schools, and 
scores of other devices for the benefit of young and old 
within the radius and radiance of its- influence. 
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Historically speaking, there are two fairly distin- 
guishable stages in the drawing together of home and 
school of late years in America. First, there were the 
meetings of mothers in connection with the kinder- 
gartens, especially the mission kindergartens in poor 
districts — such are to be found in New York, Chicago, 
Syracuse, and many other places. Next came the 
public school movement — education societies, public 
education associations, art leagues, neighbourhood clubs, 
and the like, which exist in New York, Brookline, Wor- 
cester, St. Paul, Dayton, and scores of other cities. The 
development of these relations has been a gradual one. 
For a considerable time it seemed like the irony of fate 
that the two great reformers, who have done the most 
to create the modern spirit in education, and who at the 
same time felt that in the home life and iniluence lay 
the real hope of children, should seem by their very 
success to have severed the school from the home. 
The * new education ' was one with which parents were 
not conversant, and into the spirit of which they were 
scarcely able to enter. 

Yet with the new education of which Pestalozzi and 
Froebel are practically the founders, so far as the history 
of American education is concerned, has also come in, 
more gradually of course, the new educational spirit, 
and a growing understanding of the motive underlying 
their reforms. It is really in the wake of this peda- 
gogical reform that the social and domestic has definitely 
made its appearance, which, if anything, was more 
fundamental in the minds of the original reformers than 
the pedagogical. In a marvellous way parents are 
awaking to the idea that they have something more to 
do with education than paying the tax which defrays 
its cost. The fact that they do this, on the whole, 
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ungrudgingly, has kept their hearts open to the deeper 
meanings and possibilities of education itself. 

State superintendents report the formation of mothers' 
clubs, organised meetings of teachers and parents, an 
increasing interest on the part of parents in educational 
gatherings. In one such report ' one reads : 

A member of the Brooklyn board of education has been 
instrumental in organising ten associations of parents and 
teachers in connection with a like number of the public schools 
of that city, and his ambition is to have a similar association 
allied with each of its public schools. The Chautauqua 
assembly proposes to establish a summer school for parents 
during the month of July in connection with the other educa- 
tional work at that great centre. 

During the year 1898 a National Catholic Institute 
for teachers was organised, which originated mothers' 
congresses and study clubs, and which added to its 
other functions the giving of practical lessons in 
domestic economy. Superintendent Gilbert, of Newark, 
New Jersey, whose own leadership in educational 
matters is characterised by a great amount of enlighten- 
ment and insight, said recently, that, in his own experi- 
ence, more educational reforms are now coming from 
the homes, through the influence of organised mothers' 
meetings and similar movements, than from the teachers 
themselves. Would not Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
ranks the care of offspring as the third of life's great 
activities for which education should, in some sense, be 
a training, rejoice to have heard the confident prophecy 
of an American teacher, speaking of the kindergarten : 
' The day will yet come when it will be incorporated 

' The Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
New York, 1899. 
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into the education of all women.' Many young ladies 
are now taking a full kindergarten course of two or 
three years, as a form of culture and of domestic train- 
ing. One of these, niece of President McKinley, 
answered all suggestions that she should abandon the 
course which she had commenced at the Chicago Kin- 
dergarten Training College, and enter into society life, 
by saying that she should have all her life for social 
engagements, but that her years of preparation and 
training were necessarily few. 

The Home Influence of the Kindergarten. 

The college just named has the honour of having 
initiated what may be called the kindergarten extension 
movement in America. ' Whoever has studied the 
writings of Froebel knows that the education of mothers 
was one of the most important features of his endeavour. 
Practically, however, the work in this direction amounted 
to very little, until a mothers' department was esta- 
blished in that unique institution, the Chicago Kinder- 
garten College . . . unique because it has consciously 
attempted the transformation of the girls' college into a 
school for motherhood.' ' Much time was spent at this 
college and in the study of its methods, Chicago being 
the place where it became imperative to face the 
problem of the two interpretations of the kindergarten, 
already referred to. The story of the origin of the 
mothers' department is interesting, as it illustrates the 
process, almost of contagion, by which educational pro- 
gress comes about in America. The present director of 
the Chicago Kindergarten College, who has gained her 
experience as an organiser as president for twenty- 

' Paris Monograph on Kindergarten Education (I goo), by Miss 
Blow, p. 43. 
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three years of the Women's Baptist Home Missions 
Society, was greatly impressed and helped by a lesson 
which she heard Miss Harrison, the principal, giving to 
a class of children. She felt it was just what she needed 
for her own child. Accordingly, she got together a 
first meeting of mothers in connection with the church 
she attended. Gradually mothers' classes were seen to 
be an almost essential adjunct to the kindergarten ; 
some four thousand mothers have attended such classes 
at this college alone ; and correspondence classes have 
been formed for those at a distance. The mothers' 
session is now inaugurated year hy year by a Con- 
vocation of Mothers, at which some of the best edu- 
cators in the country give papers or addresses ; the 
convocation lasting for three days.^ 

At the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, a mothers' course 
of two hours a week for two years is planned upon 
the following lines : 

LESSONS GIVEN DURING THE COURSE 

THEORY 

(Based on the Mutter und Kose-Lieder) 

The instinct of activity, and First steps in thinking. 

how to meet it. How to train the senses. 

First experiences and what Law and order. 

they mean to the child. The home. 

Processes in growth. The beginnings of language. 

The child's relation to animals Working and doing. 

and the outside world. Family life. 

How the child may attain true The beginning of number. 

freedom. The development pf the musi- 
The law of compensation. cal nature. 

' For syllabus of the mothers' classes, and programme of one of these 
annual convocations, see Appendix F. 
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The value of each individual. God's relationship to the child. 
The mother's love. Study of Froebel's song, ' Re- 

The father's part. trospection.' 

The instinct of imitation and 
its value. 

PRACTICE 

Practical Work in Gifts, Games, Occupations, 
AND Stories 

First Gift ; activity, colour. Second Gift ; simple games. 

and form. Wooden beads ; form, num- 

Plays and Songs. ber, colour. 

Use of Sand and Clay. Typical stories for young 

Simple Rhymes and Finger- children. 

plays. Paper cutting and tearing. 

Use of Building Blocks. 

How to celebrate Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, Washington's 
Birthday, and Easter. 

There is also an evening class arranged for nurses, 
teachers, and others who are employed during the day 
and who wish to become familiar with kindergarten 
methods and the use of kindergarten materials. At this 
class the subjects taken up are the songs, games, gifts, 
stories, and occupations of the kindergarten. The 
method followed is that which has been found most 
helpful to those who cannot go deeply into kinder- 
garten study. The course begins in the fall and con- 
tinues through two terms, two evenings each week. 

Each of the Toronto kindergartens has its asso- 
ciated mothers' or parents' meeting. ' Probably,' said 
Inspector Hughes, ' we shall never have mothers' meet- 
ings again, but parents' meetings.' The best parents' 
meetings are said to be on the lines of child study, 
especially with regard to the influences which tend to 
create right social habits. 

p 
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The Home Interest and the Public Elementary Schools. 

The more general movement is upon similar lines. 
As Miss Brooks, the supervisor of primary grades in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, said in course of conversation, 
' The teacher is the helper of the parent. Both need to 
be agreed as to what they want the child to do.' To 
meet the necessity for mutual confidence and help 
there are mothers' clubs in a great number of the 
St. Paul schools, at the meetings of which all the 
teachers are present ; phases of child life and child 
training are discussed, or lectures may be given by 
physicians and others. In Cincinnati each ward or 
district has its school ; the parents and citizens of a 
district take a pride in their own school to the extent 
of co-operating with the teachers to provide pictures 
and other additions to the school life and comfort. 
There are monthly meetings, attended, as the principal 
of the sixth district school stated, by some forty or 
fifty mothers, with a lady from the ward as president, 
and one of the teachers as secretary. Similarly at 
Dayton, Ohio, there is a mothers' club in every district, 
which keeps in touch with the kindergarten and general 
school work. The same kind of thing takes place in 
connection with coloured schools, as at Washington, 
and nowhere is the success more striking^ especially in 
the educative influence the mothers' meetings have with 
regard to home discipline and training. 

Addressing the National Educational Association in 
July 1898, the Principal of the Woman's Department, 
Carleton College, Minnesota, spoke upon women's clubs 
as an educational factor. ' Through these three ideas — 
of the value of the individual mind, of organisation, and 
of the responsibility of every individual for the welfare 
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of every other, has it come about that, by the most con- 
servative estimate, 160,000 women are enrolled in clubs.' 
These clubs are not exactly identical with the mothers' 
clubs and classes connected with the schools, though 
it is one of their aims to foster such classes. To self- 
education on literary, sociological, and artistic lines, and 
to efforts to extend library facilities throughout the 
different States, direct work for the schools is added 
as in many ways the most important part of their 
endeavour. 

' They are decorating schoolrooms and giving to the schools 
reproductions of the masterpieces of art in pictures, casts, and 
portfolios of photographs. They lend fine pictures to homes, 
admit school children free to art exhibitions. Such work as 
that of the Minneapolis Improvement League, which has given 
to twenty-five schoolrooms valuable pictures as prizes for the 
cultivation of flowers, speaks for itself. The school art leagues 
indicate another form of result from sesthetic development. 
Outdoor art and village improvement work for children is 
another field worked by the clubs. . . . The civic work for 
children in New York, Philadelphia, and in many large cities; 
the placards, enjoining care for the beauty and cleanliness 
of the town, of the Minnesota schoolrooms, emphasised as 
they are in language lessons; the Rochester, N.Y., prize 
questions on the natural, architectural, and possible beauties 
of their city, are educational straws of value. . . . That 
160,000 thoughtful women are considering the needs of our 
schools is a promising indication.' '■ 

The work and influence of the Public Education 
Association of New York, and to a large extent of the 
Civic Federation of Chicago, are upon the same lines 

' From \he /ieport 0/ tie U.S. CommissioHer of Educatimi, 1897-98; 
chapter on the ' Status of Woman from the Educational and Industrial 
Standpoint. ' 
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as those just described. The fifth annual Report of 
the New York Association (to October 1899) states : 

The main purpose of this Association, as expressed in its 
constitution, is to stimulate public interest in the common 
schools. Five years ago New York, as a whole, took little 
interest in its schools. To-day it takes a great deal, and 
although we do not by any means arrogate to ourselves all the 
credit for this fact, we know that we have done our share 
toward making it a fact, and that this has not been a dis- 
couragingly small share. 

Amongst the activities of the Association are to be 
noted a recognition and support of the claims of the 
teachers of the city to higher and better regulated rates 
of salary ; the discussion of such proposals as that of a 
State Industrial School for Girls ; advocating the laying 
out of a small new park near to one of the schools ; 
protesting against the use of an old skating rink build- 
ing as a school ; successful petitioning for special classes 
in common schools for defective children ; school visi- 
tation ; providing pictures and casts for some of the 
schools ; and obtaining the permission of the School 
Board to open certain school buildings for children's 
evening clubs. As to the last point, the committee of 
the Association which had it in hand is now extinct, as 
the matter has been taken up by the School Board. 
Several school-buildings are opened in the evening for 
the use of boys, girls, and parents ; a joint committee, 
consisting of the old Association committee and the 
interested members of the Board, having the oversight. 
Parents' meetings are held in some of the schools thus 
opened ; and the general aim of the committee is to 
make the public school a social centre for parents and 
children. 
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A State may have its annual Mothers' Congress, as 
Michigan does. The president of the 1899 gathering 
of the Congress of this State, Miss Harriet Marsh, 
principal of a school in Detroit, spoke of the mother as 
the one who must aid the teacher in determining such 
matters as the amount of study that the pupil should do 
out of school. Physical culture in the home, children's 
literature, reform and protection, were amongst the 
topics discussed at the Congress. There is also a 
National Congress of Mothers, composed of delegates 
from each of the States, and also of delegates from 
Canada. The fourth National Congress was held in 
1900 at Des Moines, Iowa, May 21 to 25, at which 
it was ' expected that thousands of persons from Iowa 
alone ' would attend, as during the past year in over 
eighty counties of the State mothers' clubs had been 
organised. The public schools were closed to permit 
teachers to attend, the whole State being ' aroused to 
the importance of this Congress.' The programme 
included child study in its possibilities for boys, as the 
main subject, to be ' treated from the physical, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual standpoints ' ; and, in addition, the 
right education of women, the training of young chil- 
dren, the child-saving problem in its various aspects, 
the ' ideal education,' and the benefits to be derived from 
parents' organisations. 

One great result of all these efforts is the increased 
interest which parents take in the actual school life of 
their children. The constructive work done at home in 
connection w^ith school lessons which has already been 
noticed as a feature of the work at Minneapolis has this 
very pleasing phase, namely, the help which the parents 
give to the children in working out their ideas, the 
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children's home-life being thereby enriched, in addition 
to the enhanced value (and interest given to the school 
work. Dr. Boone, author of a well-known history of 
education in the United States, and now superintendent 
of schools at Cincinnati, traces to the principles of 
Froebel the fact that the schools in many places take 
willing cognisance of anything that the child does at 
home, and even allow credit for it in estimating the 
child's position. ' There are children who do not at first 
take well to the formal school-work, who yet can do 
other things and take pride in doing them. The great 
effect is the moral one of encouraging the child to do 
his best, of whatever nature it may be ; a secondary 
effect is that, encouraged in this way, the child comes to 
the more formal work with better heart and more quickly 
masters it.' Some of the reasons that are assigned for 
giving home work after the second or third school year 
are shown in an extract taken from a letter addressed to 
school principals by Superintendent Brooks, of Phila- 
delphia, the most English of American cities (Appendix 
G). 

From the southern city of Atlanta, Georgia, the 
superintendent kindly sent the following information, as 
part of his answer to questions as to methods employed 
in large classes for bringing the teacher into touch with 
individual scholars : 

Under this head mention must be made of the ' mothers' 
day ' — an afternoon when all the mothers are invited to the 
school, where the principal, with her corps of assistants, is in 
waiting. It is social in nature, but combines with it the in- 
valuable aid to the teacher of hearing the mother's side of 
the boy's character. . . . Report cards are sent to parents 
monthly. 
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Mr. R. H. Webster, superintendent of San Francisco, 
wrote in answer to the same questions : 

Nothing aside from visits of teachers at parents' homes. 
Also to some extent through the medium of mothers' 
meetings held monthly at the schools. 

The principal of School No. 5, New York, supplied 
the writer with the following details of the methods 
employed in that city for maintaining a sympathetic 
contact between home and school. Printed slips are 
attached to exceptionally unsatisfactory home-work 
or class-work, and sent with it to the parents for their 
inspection, as follows : 

This work is below the average of the class. 
Please examine and return to the school with your signa- 
ture. 

Respectfully, 



Such slips as the following speak for themselves : 

Please send at 8.30 a.m. and at 12.30 p.m. 

to avoid future lateness. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL 5. 



Your 
Please have 


has been absent days, 
attend school regularly in order 


to keep 


place in class. 
Yours truly, 



Principal. 
Monthly report forms, signed by the principal, 
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countersigned by the parent, and filed at the school, are 
sent out from the schools, as follows : 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 

OFFICE : 146 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Public School No. New York. 

.___ I 

Mr. 

Dear 

During the past month your 



of class has been 



deficient in the following particulars : 



Principal. 



Parent. 

Hon. Emma F. Bates, State superintendent of public 
instruction. North Dakota, writes to the Bureau at 
Washington : 

The superintendent understands that in order to secure the 
highest educational results in children, parents must be in 
intelligent co-operation with all efforts to improve the pupils. 
Hence, June 26, 1896, was designated as parents' day, to be 
observed throughout the State. 
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The exercises upon that day consisted of select songs, 
recitations, essays, dialogues bearing upon home life, its 
beauties and duties, the child in the home, the mother, the 
father, the family. . . . The home is the unit of governmertt, 
and for the right education of the children of those homes 
our nation was established and our public school system is 
maintained. 

In three cities visited, Cleveland, Indianapolis, and 
Chicago, the custom was noted of setting apart in the 
schools an occasional afternoon when the children of 
one or perhaps two grades invite their parents to the 
school to listen to some of their school exercises in the 
assembly hall. 

Much attention is paid to the home reading of 
the children, both by books lent from the school 
('supplementary readers,' which, however, in some 
cases are intended for class-room use only), by school 
libraries and school use of public libraries, and by the 
Chautauquan plan which is very much like that of the 
English National Home Reading Union, whose work is 
finding rapidly increasing acceptance with our Board of 
Education and with local school boards, Some particu- 
larly interesting references to the promotion of home 
reading as a form of ' school extension ' are to be found 
in the report of the American Committee of Rural 
Schools, 1895-97. 

The spirit of much that has been said in this 
chapter is admirably summed up by Professor Dewey 
in ' The School and Society ' : 

From the standpoint of the child, the great waste in the 
school comes from his inability to utilise the experiences he 
gets outside the school in any complete and free way within 
the school itself ; while, on the other hand, he is unable to 
apply in daily life what he is learning at school. This is the 
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isolation of the school — its isolation from life. . . . The only 
way to unite the parts of the [school] system is to unite each 
to life. 

Illustrating this point, Professor Dewey has two 
simple charts ; the first showing the school as the 
centre of a fourfold group of interests, the home, 
surrounding nature, business, and scholarship. There 
is action and reaction between the school and each 
of these. Referring to the second of his charts, 
which works out the same group of interests more fully, 
Professor Dewey says : ' The object of these forms of 
practice in the school is not found chiefly in themselves, 
or in the technical skill of cooks, seamstresses, carpenters 
and masons, but in their connection, on the social side, 
with the life without,' having its centre in the home. 
' The child can carry over what he learns in the home 
and utilise it in the school ; and the things learned in 
the school he applies at home.' ' 

School Art Leagues. 

One or two special phases of the movement to draw 
more closely together the interests of school and home 
must be briefly mentioned. Art Committees and Art 
Leagues have been spoken of as one phase of the 
Brookline movement. Worcester was one of the cities 
where the operation of such a league was traced. Origi- 
nally consisting of a central league of a dozen members, 
comprising the superintendent and two members of the 
board with nine laymen, whose duty was to use money, 
voluntarily subscribed for the purpose, in the purchase 
of the best pictures, the movement has spread through- 
out' the city and infected individual schools. In one 
school having a poor building and situated in a poor 

' TJu School and Society, pp. 86, 89, 95, 97. 
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district, the principal announced a meeting of parents 
and raised 125 dollars (£2$) for pictures and school 
decoration. Toronto is doing similar work on a very 
satisfactory scale. This city has seventeen Art Leagues, 
with an average of a hundred members in each, each one 
of which makes itself responsible for the artistic con- 
struction and decoration of one school. The minimum 
subscription is a quarter of a dollar (one shilling) yearly. 
There is a central advisory board, consisting of six 
representatives from the Toronto Guild of Civic Art, 
and the same number from the Ontario Society of 
Artists, three representatives of the Women's Art 
Association of Canada, with the Minister of Education, 
the Mayor of Toronto, and other ex-officio members ; 
Mr. J. L. Hughes being the chairman. A pamphlet, 
compiled by this board and published by the Education 
Department of Ontario, sets forth the main principles 
of the league, the keystone of which is ' the recognition 
of the educational value of good surroundings for our 
children,' under the four chief headings — health, archi- 
tecture, colour, pictures and casts. ' If art,' said the 
supervisor of this subject in the schools, ' simply meant 
the making of beautiful pictures, it would not be much ; 
but it is the thought which we get in the art work which is 
valuable. In the writing and all the work done in the 
school we look to the beauty as well as to the truth of 
the work.' The method of art teaching in the schools 
is by creating an interest in beautiful things, and so 
working ' from suggestion rather than copies.' ' An Art 

' The drawing course, as described by this lady, is interesting. By 
way of preamble, it may be said that the supervisor would like to begin 
with brush work, but not having the materials, the commencement is 
made with charcoal and crayons. ' The first thing we do is to say, Draw 
a picture ; in this way we find what is their first idea, what the children 
are interested in. Then, Make a picture of something you think beautifiil, 
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League meeting was attended by the writer in one of 
these schools, the room itself in its colouring and appro- 
priate decoration speaking eloquently of the value of 
the efforts of ' citizens and neighbours.' Detroit, Michi- 
gan, is another city where, under the leadership of the 
art supervisor, a great deal is being done by public 
effort to acquaint school children with good painting, 
sculpture and architecture. The preference of the chil- 
dren for good pictures is quite noticeable ; and a number 
of those who had been branded as incorrigibles are found 
to take delight in art work. The expenditure of money 
upon the improvement of the school surroundings is 
soon repaid in the better spirit of the children and the 
greater efficiency of the work. Remembering the extent 
to which the American school aims at individuality, in 
this respect following largely the initiative of the home, 
and at the same time the need for direction and guidance 
which is common to the children of all nations, the 
amount of influence for which an American educator 
depends upon school environment and organisation is 
very large as compared with that which he seeks to 
exert by direct prescription. ' The opposition between 
the freedom of the child and the direction of the child 
is bridged over by making the conditions in the sur- 
roundings of the children as right as possible.' 

Detroit has an interesting scheme whereby a set of 
exceptionally good pictures is passed round from school 
to school in groups of three, which remain two or three 
weeks in each building, and are so circulated that every 
school may have at least one group within the school 

or of something you saw coming to school. Then, a picture of a toy 
(they may imagine the smoke of steam-engine or of a ship, and, if they like, 
bring their own toys to school from home). Next, Illustrate a story (using 
the materials gained so far). Then, Draw trees (as they see them develop 
from week to week). Then, branches, twigs, and so on.' 
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year. Many parents testify to the new ideas of home 
decoration which the children are imbibing. 

There cannot be much doubt as to the value of 
all these movements tending to identify the interests of 
home and school. They not only add to the ways of 
reaching the individual child, but have important results 
in respect of some of the side-issues of school life which 
bear upon the general moral aim in education. A place 
is found in the educational scheme for the child's 
affectional as well as for his intellectual life. In the 
next place, the maintaining of the contact of the home- 
life with the schools would seem to be of especial im- 
portance in view of the almost universal American 
practice of co-education. And, thirdly, a helpful and 
healthful stimulus is given to the social life and interests 
of the parents, with their own home life as a point of 
departure. 

The ' International Journal of Ethics,' of July 1 899 
contained a well-founded plea that some place be found 
for affection in education, as one of the organisable 
elements in a rightly ordered school life. The recog- 
nition of the right and natural affections of children is 
justly spoken of as a safeguard against a prurient 
emotionalism which is often devastating in its effects. 
The writer of the article pleads in the main that a right 
view be taken and value set upon children's friendships. 
Such friendships are the cement of a healthy school life, 
the vital elements of a sound esprit de corps. Is it not 
part of manhood's happiness to look back and remember 
how what was manly and generous in our school-fellows 
evoked our admiration and affection, and created that 
blending of the two which is a schoolboy's ' hero-, 
worship ' ? Nothing can foster school friendships more 
readily, in addition to the collective games and the 
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school enthusiasm which they help to inspire, than a 
strong infusion of the home feeling and the home 
interest. 

In at least some American schools co-education seems 
in no way to hinder the growth of a loyal and enthusi- 
astic school spirit. Whether this is true universally it is 
difficult to say. On the whole, one thinks there is no 
less public spirit in the American day school than in the 
English ; and certainly there is, on the whole, vastly 
more of the family spirit. Such facts as that single 
elementary schools have sometimes their own magazine, 
that some have their own internal system of pupil- 
government, and that on great anniversaries there are 
in all schools united rallies round the flag, all tend in 
the direction of a good school spirit. The widespread 
adoption of co-education, the frank recognition of special 
days, including those when it is the children's joy to 
give presents as well as to receive them, are ways in 
which something of the family spirit is made to pervade 
the schoolroom. Parents, teachers and others are the 
recipients of simple gifts upon which the children have 
spent portion of their school time during periods of 
' busy work.' One touching instance of this, referred to 
in the writer's other report, but worthy of repetition 
here, is that of the annual Christmas-tree in the Eliza- 
beth Street School (a kind of truant school) at Toronto. 
It is a small school, but the boys, mostly either ' toughs,' 
or half-time newsboys of a roughish class, make as 
many as 1,400 articles for their Christmas-tree, presents 
for their parents, grandfathers and grandmothers, or 
other friends ; and old people are sometimes seen with 
tears of joy running down their cheeks to find that there 
is a present for them. 

The only other matter which shall be mentioned 
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here in connection with the linking together of the 
interests of home and school is a special application of 
the principle that the schools shall become, so far as 
may be possible, and as the districts in which they are 
found may require it, social and educative centres for 
parents as well as pupils. Passing over such services as 
the use of the school buildings (as in the case of the 
outlying districts of the city of Cleveland) for branch 
libraries, which are open two hours after school to 
parents for borrowing and exchanging books, there is a 
system of public free lectures at New York, of which a 
member of the Board of Superintendents, Dr. H. M. Leip- 
ziger, has the direction, and to the organisation of which 
he devotes the whole of his time. A few public buildings 
were loaned for the purpose, but the bulk of the work is 
done in the public schools, no less than thirty-six 
having been used in this way in the season of 1 898-99. 
The total number of lectures (October i, 1898, to May, 
1899) was 1,923, and the total attendance 519,411. The 
lecture courses dealt with physiology and hygiene, 
natural science, travel, history and civics, art, literature 
and social science. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE PHILANTHROPIC SPIRIT IN EDUCATION 
' Life that does not better itself is not life.' 

In his notable essay on ' The Teacher as Philan- 
thropist,' Professor W. H. Payne tells of a tutor who 
was engaged to teach and train, so far as might be 
possible, the son of a wealthy man who was prostrate 
both in body and mind. Physically unable to raise 
himself even to a sitting position, his mental horizon 
was equally limited. The tutor was anxious enough to 
do his duty to the youth, yet how could he teach a 
pupil whose favourite attitude was one of lying prone 
upon the floor ? There was one and only one way — 
that of stooping to his charge (even lying by his side) 
and giving the stimulating suggestion and some faint 
rays of thought to the pupil at his own level. This the 
tutor did, and was rewarded by seeing his pupil raise 
himself so far as one so poorly endowed in body and 
mind was able to do ; he learned to support himself in 
a reclining or sitting position instead of lying headlong, 
and caught some glimpses of the teacher's meaning 
through the teacher's sympathy. 

The story is a parable of a high-minded people seek- 
ing to uplift its lowest and poorest. ' Humanity,' says the 
author of ' Ecce Homo', ' ' is neither a love for the whole 

' Ch. xiv. ' The Enthusiasm of Humanity.' 
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human race nor a love for each individual of it, but a 
love for the race, or for the ideal of man, in each indi- 
vidual.' From the standpoint of the philanthropist or 
of the nation seeking from humane motives to do its 
utmost for its outcast and feeble children, these words 
express the relation between moral effort and indi- 
vidual need. Hence one admires, even when one does 
not imitate, the tenacity with which the exponent of the 
American public school ideal clings to the principle 
that the right to education is a common heritage, that 
the public schools are the schools of all the citizens, and 
that it is ' wholly undemocratic and uneducational ' to 
make distinctions between rich and poor.' Even in 
New York, which is the least American of American 
cities, where the inrush of a raw, illiterate immigrant 
population provides the principle with its limiting case, 
Dr. N. M. Butler and Dr. Russell, the Dean of Teachers 
College, speak in the same pronounced fashion upon 
this point as does the citizen of a thriving middle or 
western city where community of life and social interests 
is more easily attained. There is a greater force in 
society than the distinctions between class and class, 
and that is the common life in which all share, the 
solidarity of the community and the race. The best 
ingredient in the absolute democratising of education in 
America (in principle amongst the educational leaders 
and in the general practice of eastern cities, in universal 
practice in western cities) is the feeling that in so doing 
the nation is only stooping to her own in order to uplift 

' ' We have only to look at England to see how, with her high ideals, 
great opportunities, and large expenditures for education, the people find 
themselves hampered at every tvurn in striving to effect reforms, by social 
and economic distinctions. We must not allow these to enter into our 
educational work.' — Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, ' Some Criticisms of the 
Kindergarten,' Ecbtcational Review. October 1899. 

Q 
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and perfect them. There is no theme upon which the 
American orator, especially the religious leader, who 
may almost be said to be ipso facto an educationist, 
speaks with more boundless faith in humanity than 
when describing America's open door ; how that she 
practically invites the hampered and struggling classes 
of the old world to come and share her opportunities 
and her privileges, an education, the best that she can 
give, which is free to all, a social atmosphere in which 
all are free. Of course, there remain great social con- 
trasts, and economic forces, as at present organised, 
work out their desocialising consequences ; but the 
spirit in which educational opportunities are afforded is 
one in which some wider notion than philanthropy is 
concerned ; it is a consciousness of national member- 
ship and national responsibility ; because the nation 
covets health, the heart of the nation forces some of 
its richest blood into the diseased and feeble portions 
of the body politic, to heal and strengthen. ' Life that 
does not better itself is not life.' 

In the more ordinary sense of the word, philanthropy 
has done and is doing much to accelerate the progress 
of education in America. One need not speak merely 
of the millions of dollars given yearly to education, for 
there is a constant outflow of socialising impulse from 
the churches and the philanthropic associations of the 
country which finds some of its very best expression in 
educational effort. The churches of the nation — of 
which one may speak quite indiscriminately, since there 
is no national Church — are hardly in danger of for- 
getting their relationship to the schools. America 
never allows herself, or at any rate, never allows her 
children, to forget that Plymouth Rock is the historical 
corner-stone of the vast temple of American national 
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life. The almost loving study of the story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, the ' Mayflower ' and the ' Discovery,' in 
the schools ^ is an abiding offset to the tendency to 
look for the beginnings of American history in the 
events preceding the War of Independence. In that 
story it is impossible to miss the note of high religious 
purpose ; in it, therefore, lies a constant appeal to the 
organised religious forces of America to take their 
direct share in all that tends to the upbuilding of the 
State. 

As to the direct interest which the churches take in 
public education as the most important effort that is 
being made to cope with America's stupendous socio- 
logical problems, Dr. Noble, of Chicago, said : ' From 
the time that the first foot was set on Plymouth Rock 
to the present day, the preachers in the churches, of 
whatever denomination, have the instinct of education, 
and are interested in school questions. What in the 
rural districts of England would be probably a parish 
school has in America the interest of every clergyman 
in the district ; the school work is referred to in 
sermons ; the clergyman visits the schools, irrespective 
of his denomination, talks with the teachers, and, so far 
as he is able, is their helper and friend.' In the State 
of Vermont, according to another witness, the Congre- 
gational pastor or the Catholic priest would be equally 
welcome to speak on general moral topics at the morning 
school assembly. 

Co-operation with educational movements might 
almost be spoken of as one of the features of American 
church-life. Historically a great number of the uni- 

' Even the arab citizens of the George Junior Republic study the story 
of the Puritan founders with interest. See appendix on the George Junior 
Republic to Report oiz Moral Education in American Schools. 

Q2 
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versities, practically all the oldest universities, were 
founded by one or other of the religious denominations. 
This is too well known to need comment. But the 
influence of this fact has not been so frequently empha- 
sised. In the first place, the fact that contributions to 
the support of these universities are still made by private 
individuals, or from denominational funds, tends to keep 
alive the interest of the churches in the progress of 
education. In the second place, a sort of tradition of 
responsibility has been handed down. It is a common 
thing for churches to take up University Extension 
courses, having, for example, history and chemistry 
courses going on concurrently on different evenings of 
the week. At the other extreme of the educational 
ladder one may frequently find a day nursery for very 
young children, with a kindergarten for those slightly 
older, supported by an individual church. A city 
superintendent of schools is quite liable to be invited to 
speak at meetings in the different churches of his city 
upon educational questions. The superintendent is 
asked to state his aims and hopes for the educational 
life of the city or district, especially in so far as it affects 
the home life in its relation to the school life of the 
children. The late superintendent of Brookline, Mr. 
Carroll, of Worcester, and Mr. Jones, of Cleveland, are 
instances of educational leaders who have been called 
upon in this way. ' The hour is ripe,' said Mr. Carroll, 
' for much to be done by the superintendent outside of 
the official and business side of school life. He is called 
upon more and more to be a social leader.' The mini- 
sterial league at Worcester, for instance, annually invites 
him to address them on the ideals which he strives to 
keep before the schools. Both in America and Canada 
there is this closely realised alliance between church 
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and school, their life and trend being in many ways 
almost parallel ; in support of which Inspector Hughes, 
of Toronto, referred to the new theology and the new 
education as having one and the same fundamental 
motive. 

All this has been helpful to education. Private 
philanthropy and the mission efforts of various churches 
gave the kindergarten its first firm hold in America. 
This is clearly shown in Miss Blow's monograph, and 
impresses an observer from the contrast between the 
evident age of many of the signboards announcing the 
existence in church buildings of ' mission kindergartens,' 
and the appearance of newness in many of the kinder- 
gartens attached to the city school systems. Indeed, 
just as the voluntary schools, ragged schools, and other 
educational efforts preceded and paved the way for a 
system of public elementary education in England, it 
may be said that, in spite of the early allotments of 
public lands for the support of education, much that is 
best and most progressive in American education begins 
with private effort and experiment, and when success- 
fully tested in this way is adapted in some form to city 
systems. To single out one or two instances : The 
pioneer work of the New York Education Association 
was spoken of in the preceding chapter ; the famous 
experimental school, known as the University Elemen- 
tary School, at Chicago, is supported almost entirely by 
private subscriptions ; another school, which, without 
receiving any public money, gives an admirable all- 
round education to the children attending it, and is at 
the same time a sort of preaching-station of pedagogical 
methods, which have gained the ear of educators in all 
parts of America, is the Ethical Culture (Working Man's) 
School at New York ; and in the same city. Teachers 
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College, which depends upon private donations for its 
support, not only has the well-staffed and well-equipped 
Horace Mann School (at present occupying the same 
building), but an experimental school. Colonel Parker 
has recently been provided by a wealthy Chicago lady 
with a large building and endowment, where he may 
carry out even more fully than he was able to do at the 
Chicago Normal School his ideas of the education of 
children and the training of teachers. 

Similar to the work which some churches are doing 
individually is the educational work of the college, social 
and university settlements, of which Hull House, Chicago, 
the Hiram House Settlement, Cleveland, the Henry 
Street (Nurses') Settlement, and the Hudson Guild, New 
York, were visited. The way in which movements of 
the kind are studied and spread is instanced from the 
fact that the year-book of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, devoted sixteen pages to a report on 
social settlements in New York City. To the educa- 
tional efforts which are familiar features of settlement 
work, one may find, as at Chicago, kindergartens for 
children of infant school age, and even training classes 
for kindergarten teachers. In 1897 Chicago had twelve 
settlements, Boston had nine. New York eighteen. 
(London in the same year had thirty-two, Edinburgh 
and Manchester being next with three each.) ' 

Under the heading of the philanthropic spirit in 
education much might be written of the spirit of saving 
the child rather than of punishment, which characterises 
such truant schools as those of Syracuse, Indianapolis, 
and Toronto, and the Boston Parental School ; such 

' Bibliography of College, Social, and University Settlements, com- 
piled by J. P. Gavil, of Chicago, for Uie College Settlements Association. 
Third edition. 1897. 
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reform schools as the Sockanosset School for Boys, 
Rhode Island ; and the poor boys' orphanage, known 
as the Boston Farm School. The work of Mr. Day, of 
the Boston Parental School, and Mr. Butterfield, of the 
Sockanosset School, is briefly referred to elsewhere, but 
its moving principle is that which the author of ' Ecce 
Homo ' describes as a love for the ideal of man in each 
individual. The typical school of this kind, which is in 
many ways so much more than a school, and yet perhaps 
in reality an example of what school life ought to be 
for the class of boys it deals with, is the George Junior 
Republic. The aim of this institution is to find use for 
those better energies, even in children who seem fore- 
doomed to a life of crime, of which Mill speaks in words 
which have been quoted in this connection : ' There is a 
capacity of exertion and self-denial in the masses of 
mankind which is never known but on rare occasions 
on which it is appealed to in the name of some great 
idea or elevated sentiment.' It is a rare occasion of this 
kind which life in the George Junior Republic and in 
some of the schools above referred to affords. 
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CHAPTER XII 

INDIVIDUALITY AND THE MORAL AIM IN THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

' The foremost teachers of the foremost nations are the chief creators of the 
life that is to be.' 

Amongst the contributions which America is making 
to the cause of human progress is an unhesitating ex- 
pression of her own aims and ideals. If, as sometimes 
happen.s, especially in the case of the less educated, the 
American habit of free self-expression tends to hyperbole, 
at least there is the greatly preponderating balance of 
advantage that no one need visit the country to inquire 
about things American and come empty away. Educa- 
tors of all ranks and departments readily and as if by 
second nature put their plans and purposes into words. 
They gain, for it tends to what Thring used to speak of 
as ' thinking in shape ' ; the listener gains, for he obtains 
the information he desired. Accordingly, colleges and 
universities say through their councils, committees, and 
presidents what they are aiming to do. Hence after 
visits to representatives of rather more than half a 
dozen universities when passing through their cities, and 
to a large number of colleges, collecting year-books and 
calendars by the way, one is able to form some general 
idea of the tendency of education in its higher branches, 
so far as the limits of the present inquiry are concerned. 
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To quote first from Dr. Harris's address before the 
Boston University at its quarter-centennial in 1898 : 

It is the glory of higher education that it lays chief stress 
on the comparative method of study ; that it makes philosophy 
its leading discipline ; that it gives an ethical bent to all of 
its branches of study. Higher education seeks as its first goal 
the unity of human learning. Then in its second stage it 
specialises. . . . 

The first part of higher education, that for the B.A. degree 
— as we have said already — teaches the unity of human 
learning. It shows how all branches form a connected whole 
and what each contributes to the explanation of the others. 

For the reason that higher education makes the ethical 
insight its first object, its graduates hold the place, in the com- 
munity at large, of spiritual monitors. They exercise a direc- 
tive power altogether disproportionate to their number. They 
lead in the three learned professions, and they lead in the 
management of education of all kinds. They correct the 
one-sided tendencies of elementary education, and they furnish 
the wholesome centripetal forces to hold in check the ex- 
travagances of the numerous self-educated people who have 
gone off in special directions after leaving the elementary 
school. 

Dr. Thwing told the writer of a practical way he had 
adopted of testing the value of a college education, 
which is described by Dr. Harris as follows : 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President of Western Reserve 
University, a few years ago was at the pains to hit upon a 
novel method of comparing the college graduate with the rest 
of society. He took the six volumes of Appleton's ' Cyclopedia 
of American Biography ' and counted the college graduates in 
its list of over 15,000 names. A little more than one-third of 
all were discovered to be college men. A safe inference was 
that one out of ten thousand of the population who have not 
had a college education training has become of suflScient note 
to be selected for mention in a biographical dictionary, while 
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one out of each forty of our college men finds his place there. 
The chance of the college man as compared with the non- 
college man is as 250 to i to become distinguished as a 
public man of some sort— soldier, naval oflScer, lawyer, states- 
man, clergyman, teacher, author, physician, artist, scientist, 
inventor — in short, a man with directive power of some kind, 
able to combine matter into a new and useful form, or to com- 
bine men in such a way as to reconcile their differences and 
produce a harmonious whole of endeavour. 

So far the experience of the past. When in a second 
speech, quoted in the same number of the ' Educational 
Reviews ' (September, 1 898), Dr. Harris applies this ex- 
perience of what the college and the university has 
contributed to American life and leadership to new 
national problems, he says : 

It is this very summer that the hand on the dial of our 
history has pointed at twelve, and for better or worse we have 
entered upon our new epoch as an active agent in the collective 
whole of great powers that determine and fix the destiny of 
the peoples on the planet. This new era is one of great 
portent to the statesmen of America. All legislation here- 
after must be scrutinised in view of its influence upon our 
international relations. We cannot any longer have that smug 
sense of security and isolation which has permitted us to 
legislate without considering the effect of our action on foreign 
nations. Hereafter our chief national interest must be the 
foreign one, and consequently our highest studies must be 
made on the characters, inclinations, and interests of foreign 
powers. It is obvious that this study requires a greater breadth 
of education, more careful studies in history and in the 
manners and customs of European nations ; their methods of 
organising industries as well as their methods of organising 
armies and navies. We must even master foreign literatures, 
and see what are the fundamental aspirations of the people 
who read them. All this study concerns the system of educa- 
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tion in this country. It indicates the function of the school- 
master in the coming time. 

This new burden will fall on the school systems in the 
several States, and more particularly on the colleges and 
universities that furnish the higher education. For it is higher 
education that must direct the studies in history and in the 
psychology of peoples which will provide our ministers and 
ambassadors abroad their numerous retinues of experts and 
specialists thoroughly versed in the habits and traditions of the 
several nations. The knowledge required by our members of 
Congress and our executive departments will make a demand 
upon higher education for post-graduate students who have 
concentrated their investigations upon points in international 
law and the philosophy of history. Diplomacy will become a 
great branch of learning for us. 

This has been felt for some time, although it has not been 
consciously realised. We must look to our universities and 
colleges for the people who have learned to understand the 
fashions and daily customs of a foreign people, and who have 
learned to connect the surface of their everyday life with the 
deep national principles and aspirations which mould and 
govern their individual and social action. Hence the signi- 
ficance of this epoch in which we are assembled to discuss the 
principles of education and its methods of practice. There 
have been great emergencies, and great careers have opened 
to American teachers, in our former history ; but we stand 
to-day on the vestibule of a still more important time-period : 
it is the era of the union of the New World with the Old 
World. 



As briefly as possible one must examine what 
America is doing by way of meeting these great demands. 
In the first place, wealthy men are realising the local 
and national importance of universities. To take the 
case of Chicago. Between April 1889 and the end 
of 1895 Mr. Rockefeller had endowed its new university 
with ^7,700,000, and the citizens of Chicago had sub- 
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scribed ^5,000,000. On the other hand, young men of 
no wealth are responding to the opportunity in ways 
which show how strong a hold the desire for a college 
education has obtained. It is under an impulse of this 
kind that in most American universities there are poor 
students who perform some kind of manual work outside 
of their study hours in order to earn money with which to 
pay their tuition fees (which amount at Chicago to some 
^35 a trimester). Thus one will take the position of 
gas-lamp lighter, another will be an hotel waiter, another 
will pay his way by being steward or cook for his 
comrades, another will save up from a moderate salary 
in order to come to the university and get a degree. 
There are State universities, such as that of Michigan, 
at Ann Arbor, and of Minnesota, at Minneapolis, where 
education is provided for citizens of the State at nominal 
cost. Twenty-nine States maintain a single ' State 
University,' supported ' exclusively or prevailingly' 
from public funds, and ' under the more or less direct 
control of the legislature and administrative officers of 
the State.' 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the words 
' the holy cause of the university ' occur in the corre- 
spondence with Jefferson concerning the University of 
Virginia, who was a warm supporter of the effort. Nor 
can it be said at the beginning of the twentieth century 
that the American university has outgrown the ideal 
which these words set forth. Dr. Northrop, President 
of the University of Minnesota, spoke of the importance of 
the attitude of the university towards moral and religious 
questions. The reliance upon personal honour and the 
general regard for religion which the university inculcates 
exert a far-reaching influence upon the schools both 
by way of example and because many of the teachers 
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are sent out from the university. 'The fact that the 
State university keeps up daily worship makes it emi- 
nently respectable. There is a great toning up through- 
out the schools when the State university life is serious, 
and the general attitude of the people becomes more 
favourable to religion.' One may compare with this 
the casual observation that the ' University Record ' of 
May II, 1900, contained fifteen pages on 'Religious 
Work at the University of Chicago,' by one of the 
professors. The American college, said Dr. Thwing, is 
pretty thoroughly impressed with the necessity of form- 
ing character. Most of the colleges and universities 
have well supported religious organisations. 

At the Chicago Normal School the acting principal 
said that the elements which were making moral 
trainers of the teachers there were the morning exercises, 
which vary greatly, but generally have a distinct moral 
reference, and the social life encouraged by various 
forms of co-operative work. One of the most quickening 
experiences during the three months the writer spent in 
America was a visit to a morning assembly at this school. 
The principal of one city normal school, in answer to 
the question. What were the influences relied upon to 
prepare the students to be trainers of character ? replied 
that the chief influences were the encouragement of 
sincerity, love of their work, and of the feeling that it 
was a life full of serious meanings upon which they were 
entering — it becomes, she said, too serious to them 
sometimes, and added : ' We have the machinery in the 
public schools which, if we had the sense and the 
devotion to use it, might reform the world.' 

In his brief review of education in the United States 
which prefaced the series of monographs contributed 
by the State of New York to the Paris Educational 
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Exhibit, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, whilst admitting 
that of the 472 existing colleges some are very small 
and poorly equipped, adds that ' it ought not to be for- 
gotten that almost every college exerts a helpful in- 
fluence upon the life of its locality.' The general result 
of a college course is thus summed up by Professor 
Andrew Fleming West : ' At least some insight into the 
terms and commonplaces of liberal learning and some 
discipline in the central categories of knowledge, some 
moral training acquired in the punctual performance of 
perhaps unwelcome daily duty, and some reverence for 
things intellectual and spiritual.' 

It is mainly within the last twenty-five years that the 
university has made itself distinctly felt as distinguished 
from the college and the academy. The transition 
from the smaller college to the larger and more central- 
ised university brings with it some necessary changes in 
the relation between the individual students and the 
faculty. ' A feature in the instruction of the early 
college, which is likely to be overlooked, in the pride at 
the increasing size of the modern college, is the degree 
of personal attention given to each student ' (President 
Carter, Williams College). President Hadley's prede- 
cessor at Yale refers to the same matter in his last 
report, and says there is a certain loss which the student 
suffers in consequence. ' The call of the present and 
the coming time upon our professors and teachers is an 
impressive and emphatic call to enter into as close rela- 
tions as possible with the individual students who are 
under their personal instruction.' At Yale, according 
to a letter received from President Hadley, this difficulty 
is being met in part by adding to the staff young men 
in all departments who, whilst taking their part in the 
teaching, shall be more or less able to come into indi- 
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vidual touch with the students. President Eliot, of 
Harvard, the great advocate of perfectly open courses of 
study, of ' option as the engine of efficiency,' finds the 
answer in the increased responsibility thrown upon the 
individual student. 

When a young man whom I never saw before asks me what 
studies he had better take in college, I am quite helpless, until 
he tells me what he likes and what he dislikes to study, what 
kinds of exertion are pleasurable to him, what sports he cares 
for, what reading interests him, what his parents and grand- 
parents were in the world, and what he means to be. In 
short, I can only show him how to think out the problem for 
himself with such lights as he has and nobody else can 
have. 

... A university must permit its students in the main 
to govern themselves. . . . The in loco parentis theory is an 
ancient fiction which ought no longer to deceive anybody. . . . 
The moral purpose of a university's policy should be to train 
young men to self-control and self-reliance through liberty. . . . 
IjCt no one imagine that a young man is in peculiar moral danger 
at an active and interesting university. Far from it. Such a 
university is the safest place in the world for young men who have 
anything in them — far safer than counting-room, shop, factory, 
farm, barrack, forecastle, or ranch. The student lives in a 
bracing atmosphere ; books engage him ; good companion- 
ships invite him ; good occupations defend him ; helpful friends 
surround him ; pure ideals are held up before him ; ambition 
spurs him ; honour beckons him. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 

' Life is passing out regardless of distance, regardless of country, re- 
gardless of climate, regardless of custom, regardless of all the hard facts 
that sea and land have hitherto set in the way of outward friendship. ' 

Publisher and editor are an important tiers etat in the 
educational community of which the children are the 
noblesse and the educators the professional class. The 
large publishing firms of America have upon their staff 
experienced educationists, who are capable alike of 
judging the tendencies and demands of the hoUr, and of 
forestalling, even creating, demands for something in 
advance of immediate needs. ' The sight of means ' is 
one of the readiest of suggestions of action. Without 
doubt, the classical standards of scholarship established 
themselves so firmly in European and American schools 
very largely because the work of the grammarians and 
lexicographers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
supplied in abundance the instruments of such an edu- 
cation. Text-book companies are, therefore, a possible 
factor in educational advance. One meets representa- 
tives of large houses on educational committees, and 
finds expert university-trained men not only as pub- 
lishers' advisers, but as book agents, whose duty is often 
to meet text-book committees of the Boards of Educa- 
tion and to show the educational value of their books. 
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All this points to a clear tendency to eliminate 'the 
long-felt need,' which has been a sort of orthodox 
apology for a new book, and to meet the need as it 
arises, if possible even, according to the present day 
policy of publishers, to meet the need half-way. Speak- 
ing before the National Educational Association in 
1897 the secretary of the American Book Company 
said : 

The part of the publisher is both to follow and to lead, to 
supply the want that exists and to create a new and better 
want. . . . 

The editorial department of a well-organised publishing 
house keeps a close watch over educational tendencies, the 
development of this or that educational theory, the exemplifica- 
tion of this or that phase of teaching, the doings of this or that 
particular group of enthusiastic, growing teachers. 

Publishers study the educational sentiment and crystallise 
it into definite shape, providing text-books having a common 
basis, thus tending to assist in unifying the educational interests 
of the whole country. 

The fact that the National Association invited a 
publisher's representative to address them was in itself 
a proof of their acknowledgment of the kind of co- 
operation here spoken of To quote one educator's testi- 
mony, ' Frequently a book is produced which is quite in 
advance of the methods used by teachers generally, the 
teachers' eyes are opened, and through the supervisors 
or superintendents recommendations are made to the 
boards of education in its favour.' Special progress has 
been made in this way in children's literature, and what 
is, perhaps, even more important, a generation of writers is 
springing up whose talents are flowing out in this direc- 
tion, and producing brightly written children's books, 
which are well illustrated and attractively bound. 
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Educational journalism is another form of help 
offered by the press to the teacher ; and the voices of 
those prominent in this department are to be heard 
at the great educational gatherings. One of the chief 
differences which is pointed to between the old time 
school teacher and the new, is that the former did not 
read, and the teacher of to-day does. The self-satisfac- 
tion of the schoolmaster of earlier times arose out of his 
knowing little or nothing of what others were doing. 
Now he reads, compares himself with others, knows 
what they are doing. ' Let thanks be given,' said the 
President of the Press Association of America, addressing 
the National Educational Association, 'to educational 
papers, first of all that the schoolmasters of the past, the 
Doctor Blimbers and the Ichabod Cranes, are disap- 
pearing from our literature ; that for the word school- 
master we have substituted teacher.' This is one of the 
notable effects of educational journalism. Another is 
the way in which the interests of school and home are 
brought together in the pages of educational journals, 
attributable in part to the desire to retain as subscribers 
those who have passed from school duties to those of 
the family, but also to the realisation of the truth that in 
matters of education the school and the home occupy a 
large amount of common ground. In this department, 
also, much may be done and is being done to point the 
way to better things, showing causes for dissatisfaction 
where they exist, and championing a right cause even 
when the public mind is indifferent or hostile. ' It is a 
mistake,' says one experienced editor, ' to conclude that 
an educational journal cannot afford to give offence to 
anyone. . . . There is no need of keeping one's ear to 
the ground in order to make a success of educational 
journalism. Leadership is the great requirement.' The 
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' Educational Review,' edited by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, stands pre-eminently for such leadership. The 
ethical aspects of education are constantly kept to the 
fore by such papers as the ' School Journal ' of New 
York, and an editor's office often becomes a preaching 
centre of the highest ideals. 

The public press has ever an open column for educa- 
tional intelligence. This one notices at once in passing 
from city to city. The larger magazines are equally 
ready to publish articles dealing with phases of ' Ame- 
rica's greatest industry.' The ' Atlantic Monthly ' will 
publish such an article as that of Dr. Miinsterberg 
which has been quoted ; the American ' Review of 
Reviews ' takes up such phases of school life as the 
' school city,' and the application of the principle of 
' learning by doing' to the education of coloured peoples ; 
the ' Forum ' has contained some most remarkable 
criticisms of schoolroom practice. The report of the 
committee on rural schools contains under the heading 
' The Home and the School' suggestions to the supervisor 
or superintendent to keep education before the people 
by means of the county paper : 

The press is valuable to every teacher and helpful to the 
system of education by bringing farmers into sympathy with 
the great educational movements of the world. The press 
gives a larger audience, though it enforces a shorter address. 
But a little every week, full of variety and interest, will eventu- 
ally build up a healthy sentiment in the county and educate 
parents as well as children. 

So fully is the value of the press realised by teachers 
that in Minneapolis the officials and teachers have 
appointed a special committee to look up the current 
papers and magazines, and publish a monthly leaflet 
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indicating articles of special interest to teachers. The 
following are cuttings from the issue for May 1900 : 

School and Home Education. 

'The Present Status of Education.' By Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris. This article is worthy of much earnest study. 
' Truancy and Its Cure.' By Supt. J. K. Stableton. 
' Mechanism and Freedom.' By Geo. P. Brown. 

Munsey. 

' The New Spirit of Education.' By Arthur Henry. De- 
scribing the new primary education in several Washington and 
Chicago schools, where the ' Gradgrind ' theory has been dis- 
missed, and the kindergarten idea substituted. 

Educational Review. (April.) 

' Adjustment of Education to Contemporary Needs.' By 
Edwin D. Mead. 

'Education in the United States.' By Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

'Nations and the Decalogue.' By H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. A 
strong plea for the same standard of morality in the conduct 
of a nation as in that of an individual. 

' School Reform.' By Hugo Miinsterberg. Comparison 
of results obtained in schools of Germany and America. 
' True reform must come, not from pedagogics, but from the 
better preparation of the teacher for his work.' 

'The Consular Service of the United States.' Second 
Paper. 

' The Father of English Prose Style.' By J. H. Gardener. 
' After all the action and reaction of time, it is still true that 
the type of prose style is the style of the first man who ever 
used printed English to speak to the nation as a whole.' 
(Tyndale.) 

' The Experimental Life.' By C. H. Henderson. ' It is 
first of all, to be, and then to know ; and only incidentally to 
have.' 
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The functions of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington, ' as a central force in a decentra- 
lised system,' and 'as a centre of educational information 
and counsel,' have been stated by Mr. R. L. Morant in 
the first volume of ' Special Reports on Educational 
Subjects,' presented to Parliament in 1 897. Mr. Morant 
opens with words which have more weight than any 
which the writer himself could use, and show how 
far beyond the borders of the States the influence of 
this central educational press has made itself felt : 
' Every student of education is under a debt of gratitude 
to the United States Government for the work of the 
National Bureau of Education of the United States. Its 
volumes, published under the direction of Commissioner 
W. T. Harris, have probably done more than any other 
single agency to encourage the comparative study of the 
science and art of education and of the various systems 
of educational administration now in force in the differ- 
ent countries of the world.' 
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CONCLUDING WORDS 

' I see glimpses of the landscape and the path, and the light on the 
path, and all the life of it ; I hope you will enter in and make it your 
own.' 

In the foregoing chapters the writer has endeavoured to 
tell, so far as he was able to discover them, the meanings 
and the aims which give life and unity to American 
education. The phase of American education which 
has been presented is that which lies uppermost in the 
thoughts of the educators of that great nation. Educa- 
tion is the beginning and the end of national progress 
in the thought of the American educator, an education 
which has the human rather than the commercial 
reference, which shall make not so much the mechanic 
as the man. 

How difficult this art is, the criticisms that have been 
ventured upon may serve to suggest. Taking a general 
view of the situation, at the two extremes of the ladder 
a true holdfast seems to have been secured. There is 
probably nothing more beautiful in education anywhere 
than the school life of children in the best kindergarten 
and primary grades. Here the school work becomes 
the child's willing expression of himself ; the school life 
is part and parcel of his own natural life, which it sup- 
plements, enlarges, and interprets. Two factors concur 
in this end— the educator's interest in the child and the 
chil(;l's interest in what he is set to do. These two 
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forces naturally merge into each other, and are part of 
what may be spoken of as the American spirit in educa- 
tion. Out of the educator's interest in and study of the 
child springs a course of study which, at any rate in the 
earliest years of school experience, meets the child half- 
way and ministers to the forms of intellectual hunger 
which manifest themselves between the ages of five and 
ten. It is here that the educational revival of the last 
twenty-five years, which is commonly spoken of in 
America, has its completest expression. In the kinder- 
garten between the ages of four and six and in the 
primary grades of the next four years (neglecting local 
variations) the aptitudes and ability of the child, intel- 
lectual, moral, and social, are the prime consideration. 
As a result we find love of colour, love of story, and 
of picture, frank self-expression (which the schools 
especially encourage), interest in nature, and concrete 
ways of approaching abstract and formal subjects 
marking the entire work of the primary grade pupils. 
The great moral features are the beauty-loving and the 
free. That these may be inadequate, and may by their 
excessive encouragement leave very real gaps in the 
influence which the school should exert upon its pupils, 
has been suggested as a possible defect. But that the 
work in this department of the school is right in the 
main hardly admits of doubt. Formal, exact, ' finnick- 
ing ' work, abstract process, and mass of detail are with- 
held. Child study in the broad sense of the word, that 
is in the sense in which Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froe- 
bel prepared the way for it, as well as in its more special 
and more recent applications, has done this for the 
American boy and girl in the first three or four years of 
their school life. In these grades school methods are seen 
at their brightest and best. Interest in the objects made 
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or represented and in the topics written about is kept as 
keen as possible, by careful choice of objects and topics. 
At the other extreme, the post graduate work in the 
universities is in an eminent degree an augury of good. 
Clark University at Worcester, of which Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall is president, exists for this kind of work alone. 
The number of such students in the universities gener- 
ally has increased by leaps and bounds in recent years. 

In the intervening stages, the city high schools are 
well equipped, and would be more successful if the upper 
departments of the elementary school more generally 
prepared their pupils for secondary school work, by 
breaking up the ground in certain of the subjects now 
often approached for the first time in the high school, 
and by improving in some respects the methods of study. 
Many of the grammar grades still await the reformer's 
hand. That this reformation will come, actually is coming, 
may be taken for granted. The streams of tendency from 
below and from above must inevitably meet. When 
this happens, and the entire educational system already 
unified in organisation is unified in spirit, the condi- 
tions will exist which will inevitably supply some of the 
features that are still lacking in elementary school edu- 
cation as a whole ; the moral aim in education will not 
have been lost sight of, and the individuality developed 
in pupils at whatever stage their course of education 
ceases will be more complete. 

One or two of the points that have come up in the 
report may be briefly summarised : 

I. The principle of locality. American educational organi- 
sation and its results go far to show the importance (under 
adequate central control, which in favourable conditions may 
well tend to a minimum) of the principle of locality ; the use, 
that is, which is made of local influences and local interest as 
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a force making for excellence in the school work of a city or 
district. 

2. T?ie solidarity of the educational forces. American educa- 
tion as a whole exemplifies the principle which is naturally 
more or less true everywhere, but which stands out clearly 
when, as in America, its importance and necessity are fully 
realised, of the unity or soHdarity of the educational forces ; 
from kindergarten to university, from university to kinder- 
garten, there is a tendency towards a common life and a 
common aim. 

3. The immense value of maintaining a close relationship 
between the school and the home. 

4. The importance of a conscious aim in education. This, 
as an English review said recently, is all that is meant by the 
word ' educationist,' one who is ' imbued with the significance 
of all that he is doing, working according to principles and 
methods, and a readiness to adapt himself to the child's 
growing natural needs.' Almost every American educator is, 
under the leadership of superintendent, supervisor, school 
principal, or educational press, something of an educationist 
in this sense. 

5. That the ' new education,^ as Americans use the term, is 
not exhaustive. To Dr. Miinsterberg's assertion of this truth 
might be added that of educational experts. The same opinion 
is expressed in other quarters. A keen observer of American 
life and fashions, living at the very ' storm-centre ' of all things 
American, says, with epigrammatic humour : ' We sind th' 
childer to school as if 'twas a summer garden where they go 
to be amused. . . . We'd be much betther teachin' thim th' 
sthrangle hold, f r that's what they need in life. . . . They're 
conducted up thro' a channel iv free an' beautiful thought till 
they're r-ready f'r coUedge. . . . Childher shudden't be sint 
to school to lam, but to lam how to larn. I don't care what 
ye larn thim so long as 'tis onpleasant to thim. 'Tis thrainin' 
they need.' 

6. Co-education is probably firmly established as an 
American practice. It is not so certain, however, that it has 
yet assumed its final phase. Whether by a system of allowing 
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a certain number of elective courses, others being obligatory, 
in the upper elementary grades, or by whatever suitable 
method, it is the writer's conviction that something has yet 
to be done to make the education given in the elementary 
schools as stimulating in its influence on American boys as it 
undoubtedly is in the case of American girls. 

7. America's increasing adoption of the principle of the 
kindergarten, not simply as an infant-school expedient, but as 
a far-reaching educational philosophy, accounts for much that 
is excellent in the schools. The writer has long held that 
amongst the educational philosophies that have been pro- 
pounded that of Froebel is the most consonant with and has 
the completes! contribution to make to the education of Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. If, to match Pestalozzi's ' not words, but things,' 
a phrase were coined to hit off the spirit of the Froebelian philo- 
sophy of education, some such motto as 'not things, but 
processes,' would seem to serve the purpose. {Cf. article in the 
English ' Educational Review,' May 1899 : ' The Education of 
the Anglo-Saxon,' iii.). Whence, to select one point, the fuller 
introduction of manual occupations, not as a means of, or a 
preparation for, technical training, but as an integral part of 
every child's education. ' 'Tis not a soul, 'tis not a body that 
we are training up, but a man, and we ought not to divide 
him.' No words can too strongly express the importance of 
universal hand-training (e.g. a graduated system of clay-work, 
' bricklaying,' wire-work, cardboard work, and paper folding), 
connecting the kindergarten occupations of the infant school 
with the manual training of the upper standards and science 
schools. 
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APPENDIX A 

The following are the regulations for promotion in the 
Borough of Brooklyn ; they are taken from the rules for the 
admission, transfer, and promotion of pupils in the public 
schools of the Borough of Brooklyn, New York City, N. Y. 
(Charter, Sec. mo; By-Laws, Sec. 273). 

1. It shall be the duty of every class teacher of a grammar or 
primary grade to determine and record at the close of each month 
the standing of each of the pupils. The rating in every class shall 
be based solely upon the pupil's ability to take up advanced work, 
as shown by his success in the work already done. It shall not be 
based upon a record of recitations, nor upon examinations, nor 
upon deportment. 

2. The rating made at the end of any month after the first 
shall summarise all previous ratings. The average of the ratings 
of the fifth month, therefore, shall represent the pupil's standing 
for the term. 

3. In grammar grades ratings shall be made in each of the 
following subjects, wherever it is taught : English, mathematics, 
geography and science, history, geography and civil government, 
and drawing. In primary grades ratings shall be made in each of 
the following subjects : reading, language (including spelling and 
composition), writing, arithmetic, and drawing. 

4. The ratings employed shall be : 'excellent,' 'good," passable,' 
' unsatisfactory,' and ' bad.' 

5. It shall be the duty of every principal to see that all pupils 
in his school are properly rated, and that all ratings are properly 
recorded. 
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6. The ratings of all pupils in grades above the fifth primary 
for every month, except the month of June, shall be regularly re- 
ported to their parents or guardians on or before the tenth day of 
the succeeding month. The ratings for the month of June shall 
be reported on or before the last day of the school term. 

7. Each pupil's monthly report card shall become his property 
at the end of the term or when he leaves school. 

8. A card, containing the ratings to date, shall be issued to 
each child in any grade below the fourth primary when he leaves 
to enter another public school. 

9. When a principal admits a pupil from another public school he 
shall place said pupil in the grade indicated by the report card. 

10. A principal may set aside a teacher's ratings and determine 
the standings of her pupils by examination ; but in every such 
case the teacher affected shall have the right of appeal to the 
Board of Superintendents, When a principal sets aside a teacher's 
ratings, he shall report the fact to the Borough Superintendent. 
Should the principal, during any term, set aside the ratings of more 
than twenty per cent, of his teachers he shall report his action to 
the Board of Superintendents, who will investigate the reasons of 
such action. 

11. Promotions within a school shall be made by the principal. 
They shall be based upon the standings determined by the class 
teachers, except where such standings have been set aside, when 
they shall be based upon the results of examination. At least 
fifty per cent, of the pupils in every class shall be promoted at the 
end of each term, except in cases where, for special reasons, the 
Borough Superintendent authorises the principal to hold the pupils 
back. All pupils who fail of promotion on the teacher's rating 
shall have the right to be examined by the principal for promotion. 

12. Regular promotions from a grammar school to another 
school of higher grade shall in all cases be made by the Borough 
Board of Superintendents. 

13. The regular examinations for promotion shall be held 
during the last two weeks of the term. During the last month of 
the term no other examinations than those prescribed by the fore- 
going rules shall be held in any class by teacher, head of 
department, or principal, except by direction of the Borough 
Superintendent. 

14. The mark for promotion on teachers' ratings shall be 'pass- 
able.' In any examination for which questions are supplied by 
the Borough Superintendent the mark for promotion or graduation 
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shall be determined by the Board of Superintendents. The studies 
included in such examination, and all the rules governing the 
examination, shall be determined by this Board. 

1 5. When a pupil, entitled to promotion within a school, cannot 
receive it for w-ant of accommodation, he shall receive it in some 
other school in which there is accommodation, in accordance with 
the pro\-isions of II. 3, ^. 

i6. ^^■hen complaint has been made to the Borough Superin- 
tendent that a child has been unjustly promoted or refused pro- 
motion, he shall examine into the fects of the case and make a 
discision that shall be final. 
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REPLIES FROM CITY SUFERIXTEXDEXTS 
BEAREYG UFOX THE REPORT. 

The following are taken from answers to a circular letter sent 
to over seventy city superintendents, containing the inquiry : 

What efforts are being made in the schools of your system, 
either by individual teachers or by 3-ourself, as superintendent, 
to introduce the element of individuality into the dass work ? 
1 should be glad to hear («) of any device used in large 
classes to bring the teacher into touch with the individual 
scholars ; (b) of any methods of grading, or {c) of any methods of 
instruction adopted by skilful individual teachers with this end 
in view. 

I. From Mr. J. A. Foshay, Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles, California : 

Our pupils are watched as individuals as much as possible 
under the crowded condition of our schoolrooms at the present 
time. I*upils are promoted whenever they are thought to be 
capable of doing the work of the next grade. Indi\-idual promo- 
tions are made during each school month, but class promotions 
take place at the end of each semester, and are determined by 
the teacher and principal. Questions are sent from the superinten- 
dent's office, intended to bring teachers into touch with individual 
pupils. 
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II. From Mr. C. H. Gordon, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lincoln, Nebraska : 

{a) While we have no special device in use at present to bring 
the teacher into touch with the individual scholars, it is my pur- 
pose to introduce a plan next year which will do this for the lower 
grades. The plan is to make use of tables and chairs in the first, 
second, and third grades, instead of the individual desks which are 
now in use. There will be probably about four tables each, about 
14 or IS feet long, 3 feet wide, and of suitable height, for the 
children of the room. One table will be used for a work table. 
This table will be supplied with scissors, rulers, paper, and other 
suitable materials for work, such as cutting, drawing plans, and 
other similar manual training work. Another table will be pro- 
vided, with a raised pigeon-hole arrangement along the centre, for 
paper, pens, &c., and will be used as a writing table. All materials 
needed will be at hand. Another table will be used for a reading 
table, and will be provided with a pigeon-hole arrangement down 
the centre, in which will be all the different books and other read- 
ing matter used. Another table will be provided with steep sloping 
sides, to be used as a painting table. Pupils will be seated at the 
different tables, all at their particular kind of work, and at certain 
periods will be changed from table to table, to give change of work. 
The class receiving instruction from the teacher will be at one side 
of the room where they will have the use of the blackboard. 

Some of the advantages that we hope to obtain by this method 
will be : 

1. Better adaptation of work and more convenient facilities in 
management of pupils in the room. 

2. Saving of time by having all the materials for the children 
to work with directly at hand when they are ready for work. 
Under the present arrangement, the distribution of pens, paper, 
rulers, &c., takes up a large amount of time. 

3. Better training in habits of work and study. 

{b) Our present method of grading is the same as that in use in 
many other schools in this country, namely, the half-year system 
of promotions. The advantage claimed for this method is that it 
simplifies the method of promotion and saves to the pupil who 
fails in his grade much lost time, inasmuch as it is only necessary 
that he should go back one half-year instead of a full year. I may 
say that, personally, the method does not seem to me to be wholly 
satisfactory. Instead of the half-year system, it is my purpose to 
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introduce, as soon as convenient, a system of parallel or concentric 
courses. Under this plan the classes will be arranged in yearly 
grades, but each grade will be subdivided into two or three 
divisions. One of these, comprised of the weaker pupils, will be 
required to take only such work as they can do satisfactorily. 
The section composed of pupils of greater capacity will be required 
to cover a larger amount of ground, and the division composed of 
the best pupils will be required to cover still more ground. By 
this method each pupil will be given the work that will be best 
adapted to him, and his promotion will be based upon the effort 
put forth rather than by any fixed requirement as to subject 
matter. For example, in arithmetic certain things will be con- 
sidered essential to all, and these will constitute the full require- 
ments for the C class. The B class will cover this ground with 
additional matter that may be of more or less importance, while 
the A class will cover all of the preceding and other subjects 
that will not be considered^ essential for the B and C divisions. 
The work, therefore, as you will see, will be comprised in concen- 
tric circles, the innermost consisting of the work required for all, 
and the second and third of the work required for the B and A 
divisions. I believe this method will be a much better adjustment of 
work to the varying capacity of pupils than the method now in use. 
A device for securing individual instruction which I should be 
pleased to see put in operation, would be to have schoolrooms 
arranged in suites of two — one large as a study and work room, the 
other smaller for a recitation room ; the large room to contain 
seventy or eighty pupils. These to be under two teachers, one of 
whom would conduct the recitation, while the other would give 
individual instruction in the large room. I believe this method has 
many advantages over our present method of handling the work. 

{c) With reference to special methods of instruction adopted 
by skilful individual teachers, I will only mention that we are using, 
to some extent, the source method in history, adapted especially 
to the individuality of pupils, inasmuch as it is partly a laboratory 
course. The method has not been fully worked out, but is giving 
satisfaction, and, I believe, is likely to prove very successful. 

III. From Mr. H. E. Kratz, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sioux City, Iowa : 

It affords me much pleasure to respond to your inquiries of 
recent date, concerning our school system. 
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Quite a number of features have been introduced gradually into 
the Sioux City Schools, looking towards the better introduction of 
the element of individuality into class work. Briefly stated they 
are these : 

1. The introduction of shorter intervals between grades. 
Formerly the grades were an entire school year, or nine months 
apart. Now they are only a semester, or four and a half months 
apart. This closer grading makes possible a better classification 
of pupils of about the same ability and advancement, and brings 
class instruction nearer to the higher level of individual instruction. 
It also affords greatly increased facilities for frequent readjust- 
ments of pupils through individual or special promotions. Our 
records show that at least 6 per cent, of our pupils are thus under 
constant process of reclassification. 

2. The teachers have been given constant instruction as to the 
need and advantages of coming into close personal contact with 
each individual pupil. No two children are alike. Hereditary 
tendencies, environment, natural capabilities, and other influences, 
playing through the sensitive soul of the child, will inevitably pro- 
duce an infinity of variations. Hence personal study and instruc- 
tion of each child, as far as the class-room will permit, is 
imperative. 

3. To stimulate such individual study of each child I made out 
a card,' calling it a record of pupils' chief characteristics, and intro- 
duced it into the Sioux City Schools about six years ago. The 
good results were soon apparent. First, and of foremost impor- 
tance, a deeper interest was roused up among the teachers in the 
study of pupils' chief characteristics. Individual peculiarities were 
better understood and deeper insight gained into child nature. 

Second, teachers developed a more intelligent appreciation of 
the real needs and defects of their pupils, and manifested a greater 
definiteness of aim in their work. 

Third, a few children, who were supposed to be hopelessly 
dull, were found to be simply dull in hearing, and some were 
hindered by defective eyesight. 

Fourth, children were better seated with reference to their 
ability to see and hear. 

Fifth, teachers were brought into closer and better relations to 
their pupils in general, and developed greater intelligence and 
sympathy in dealing with the so-called bad boys and girls. 

' See Appendix D. 
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IV. From Mr. O. B. Bruce, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lynn, Massachusetts : 

(a) By dividing classes into small groups, usually five groups 
in a class of fifty pupils, composed of those nearly uniform in 
mental ability and capacity ; also by a device formerly used in two 
of our schools, but dropped last year — an extra teacher for pupils 
' below grade.' 

{6) As teachers or principals discover in any pupil development 
of mental power beyond that class he is immediately placed in 
next higher class or grade, regardless of time of year or part of 
course. 

(c) By adjusting details of subject and instruction (in quality 
and quantity) to the several abilities, capacities, and outside oppor- 
tunities of pupils, so that the weak or less favoured shall not be 
forced or expected to take the work prescribed or adapted to the 
stronger of the class. 

V. From Mr. John T. Prince, agent to the Massachusetts 
Board of Education : 

The following points referred to in your questions have been 
urged upon teachers and superintendents in recent addresses. I 
have reason to believe that many of the methods recommended 
have been pursued with a good degree of success. 

The needs of individual pupils are met (i) by a careful plan 
of class and individual promotions ; (2) by the giving of a small 
number of pupils to a teacher ; (3) by a plan of tasks and recita- 
tions by which all the pupils are permitted to do the most that 
they are capable of doing ; (4) by a systematic plan of visits at the 
homes of certain pupils. 

(i) Several plans of class promotion are recommended, details 
of which are included in a special report, a copy of which I send 
you by this mail. 

[In describing one plan, similar in many respects to methods 
referred to in the foregoing pages, Mr. Prince says :] 

If thought best by the teacher, worthy pupils of the lower 
section are permitted to do some of the work of the upper section, 
with the expectation of passing into the next higher class with the 
latter named section. In some instances also, for the purpose ot 

S 
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gaining time, pupils of one room are permitted to recite in one or 
two subjects with the pupils of a higher room. 

One month before the close of a semester teachers are asked 
to give to the superintendent of schools, or supervising principal, 
a list of pupils of whose promotion there is no doubt, another list 
of pupils whose detention in the section for another half-year is 
also unquestionable, and a third list consisting of those whose 
place during the next semester is, in the opinion of the teacher, 
uncertain. During the last month of the semester the superin- 
tendent or principal gives special attention to the last-named list 
of pupils, questioning them upon important points, and under his 
direction all the teachers of each grade prepare examination ques- 
tions for the doubtful pupils. The results of this test, together 
with the impressions of the teacher and superintendent, help the 
latter to determine whether the doubtful pupils shall be promoted 
unconditionally or be obliged to repeat some or all of the last 
semester's work, or be permitted to pass into the higher section on 
probation for one month. It should be said that throughout the 
course special notices are sent to the parents of those pupils who 
are falling behind in their work. By this means the active assist- 
ance and co-operation of parents are secured. 

So far as individual promotions are concerned, superintendents 
and teachers should be constantly watchful, the only question 
being, where each pupil shall be placed so that he will do the most 
for himself. In rural schools especially care should be taken to 
have pupils placed in classes where they will work most advanta- 
geously. A pupil may recite in one class in arithmetic, and another 
class in reading, in two classes in one subject, and, if circumstances 
warrant it, he may not recite at all in a given subject. What we 
need is a greater elasticity of system or plan. 

(2) No teacher should have more than thirty pupils in a graded 
school, or twenty pupils in an ungraded school. This standard is 
not reached in many places, but school committees and superin- 
tendents are appreciating more and more the importance of having 
a smaller number of pupils to a teacher. 

(3) I am urging teachers to give extra voluntary work in addi- 
tion to the required work, it being understood that the required 
work shall be done by all the pupils, and the extra work by those 
who are able to complete the required work in a short period 
of time. In my addresses to teachers this plan is elaborated 
fully with examples from subjects taught in the schools. 

(4) The pupils to be visited are those who do the work of the 
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school with difficulty. Visits are made for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the home conditions, and of securing the co-operation of 
the parents. 

VI. From Mr. E. H. Mark, Superintendent of Schools, 
Louisville, Kentucky: 

For many years there has been a rule in our Manual requiring 
the promotion of pupils at any time when found capable of doing 
the work of the grade in advance. 

We have no provision for individuality in teaching, except after 
the twelve o'clock recess, as stated below. It has been the custom 
to divide the large classes of the lower grades into two or three 
sections. Three years ago, at my suggestion, the Board passed a 
rule allowing the superintendent to dismiss the first and second 
grades at twelve o'clock, and retain the teachers of these grades to 
instruct any pupils of the upper grades who might need individual 
attention. The plan has worked satisfactorily, in that we have 
been able to give assistance to those pupils who were falling behind 
and thereby helping them to maintain their class standing. It is 
my experience that many pupils who would have dropped out of 
school because of failure to maintain class standing have, by this 
individual assistance, kept pace with the class and therefore re- 
mained in school. It is necessary to explain that we have only 
one daily session of our schools. The schools open at 8.30 A.M. and 
close at 1.30 P.M., with two short recesses, one at 10.30, the other 
at 12 noon. 

At the twelve o'clock recess all pupils of the first grade and 
those of the second grade who have done satisfactory work are 
dismissed, and the teachers are used as above indicated. 

VII. From Mr. C. B. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools, 
Newark, N.J. : 

Your first question I must answer in a general way. We 
endeavour to have the number not too large in any class-room, and 
then divide these into groups varying in size and attainment for 
study and recitation purposes. The groups are smaller in the 
lower grades than in those that are higher. Though this method 
is quite informal, the teachers are able by means of it to learn quite 
well the individual characteristics of the different children and 
give them due consideration. Naturally some teachers will be 

S2 
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more successful than others in this as in every other phase of 
work. In some schook we are also trying individual records, 
which are started when the children enter school and go with them 
through the different grades, being modified as the children 
advance in age and display new or theretofore unobserved 
characteristics. These are intended for the confidential use of 
teachers to aid them in their efforts in dealing with the individual 
children. I am, through every means in my power, excepting the 
use of absolute authority, reducing the size of classes in recitation, 
and have been successfiil in almost all cases. I prefer that the 
teachers shall believe in my ideas and follow them out con amore, 
rather than that they should obey unwillingly. I must state here 
that I have been but a little over three years in this city. 

I mail you a Manual giving our rules for gpiadation and promo- 
tion. I think they will answer all your questions, with the possible 
exception of the one relating to individual promotion. We advance 
individuals or classes whenever it is evident from the work of the 
children that their needs can be better served in the higher grade. 
I beg leave to call your attention also to our system of mark- 
ing, which requires by its absence of definiteness, except in one 
point [that of attendances], a carefiil study of each child by the 
teacher. 

VIII. From Miss Margaret W. Sutherland, for the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio : 

The most successful efforts to introduce the element of indivi- 
duality into class work are not generally of the kind that can be 
tabulated under any given heads. I must admit that it is diflicult 
for me to understand much of the discussion that is going on of 
this subject, for the reason that I know through all my public 
school course I was an individual to every teacher who taught 
me in a large class ; and I have taught for thirty years now in the 
public schools and have never failed to individualise every pupil 
under my care, although I have had experience in graded, high, 
and normal schools. 

{a) All the teachers in the elementary schools of Columbus are 
professionally trained. In the Normal School the pupil teachers 
make studies of individual pupils in the practice schools and report 
to principal of Normal School and to teachers in training-schools. 

Teachers are encouraged, after they have their own schools, to 
talk with principals of buildings upon the mental and physical 
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ability of individual pupils, their habits of work, and any moral 
characteristics that should be noted. 

(<>)' Each pupil is marked about once a week in the subjects in 
the course of study in the schools. Any pupil is advanced from 
one griide to anotlier when it is found that he is not kept busy by 
the work of the lower grade and is capable, with a little extra 
effort on his part and a little wise .-xssistance on the part of his 
teacher, of doing the work of the next higher class. 

(<:) All our teachers make much use of the question method in 
large classes, and many of them are very skilful in holding the 
attention of large classes by calling, not accoitling to any system 
that pupils may understand, but by some device of their own, on 
almost every pupil of tl\e class in a recitation period. 

IX. b'rom Mr. H. S. BuUard, Superintendent of Scliools, 
Hartford, Connecticut : 

A great and strenuous effort is made to come into vital touch 
with the indi\-idual pupil. 

In our primary grades we have from six to eight groups or 
classes in each grade. In our next higher grades, say tlie fourth 
and fifth years after the beginning of the child's school life in 
elementary schools, we ha\-e four classes per- grade. You can see 
that in this way there is no very gTeat difference between the work 
of the one class and that of the next higher. It is therefore easy 
to promote individu;Us from one class into the next higher. We 
thus a\-oid, in large measure, the stilted and unnatural annual 
promotion. Indeed, for moi-e than half our promotions, in the 
grades named, are indixidual, and are made whenever the indivi- 
dual seems able to do work in a higher class. 

We hax-e had this year more or less work done by a special 
teacher with pupils with peculiar needs. We hope to enlarge the 
scope of this work ; it is extremely valuable, Suclr work would 
partly counteract the evil influences of teaching masses of children 
together, I predict that such work will have a large growth in 
this coxmtry. 

X, From Mr. F. R. Hathaway, Superintendent of Schools, 
Grand Rapids, Micliigan : 

No teacher below the high school has over forty pupils. These 
are divided into two classes. In the lower grades we introduce an 
inter\-al of fifteen minutes between recitations. During this time 
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the teacher does individual work with the pupils. In some of our 
rooms we also have a system of promotion whereby pupils are 
graded every ten weeks. By this plan we are enabled to keep the 
class unit small and at the same time quite thoroughly homo- 
geneous. 

XI. From Miss Small, Supervisor of Grades, Elwood, 
Indiana : 

Care is taken not to emphasise the thought of grading with the 
child. We wish him to give us his best work because he is in- 
terested in the subject, and not that he may be marked so much 
on it. 

XII. The following account of ungraded classes is taken 
from Mr. Gilbert's report for 1900, as Superintendent of Schools 
at Newark, New Jersey : 

I desire briefly to call attention to the peculiar conditions pre- 
vailing in the new Seventh Avenue School. It is in a district 
inhabited almost wholly by Italians, and presents very many dififi- 
culties. The pupils in each grade are of widely varying ages. 
Many have been in no school and some have attended parochial 
schools of their own race. The great majority are absolutely un- 
controlled out of school, neither they nor their parents having a 
clear idea of proper conduct, of self-restraint, or of a wise use of 
freedom. When the school was first opened with an able principal 
and a good corps of teachers, the difficulty seemed almost insur- 
mountable ; but patient and persistent effort has finally brought 
about greatly improved interest and improved attendance. The 
chief difficulty has been the necessary association in the same 
class of little children and older pupils, as so many of the older 
pupils cannot read any language and cannot speak English. The 
remedy which we have planned to provide for this is the opening 
of ungraded classes for the older pupils, in which they shall be 
treated as individuals and in which special work shall be furnished 
in manual training. Teachers are to be put in charge of these 
classes who have taken a course in manual training, and they will 
be furnished with the necessary equipment. I recommend that a 
certain number of manual training benches be placed in the vacant 
assembly room in such a way as not to interfere with the other 
uses of the hall, where the larger boys and girls can spend all of 
their spare time, acquiring manual skill and that self-control which 
comes from such work as manual training classes offer. 
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APPENDIX C 

TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES. 
I 

The following outline for a month's reading was contributed 
to the report on rural schools from Houston, Texas : 

THOMAS ARNOLD (1795-1842). 

A STtJDY FOR RURAL TEACHERS. 

We are to study this month the contributions of Thomas 
Arnold to educational doctrine and practice. One of the great 
biographies in English Uterature is Dean Stanley's ' Life of Thomas 
Arnold.' An American educator says that to become familiar with 
this biography marks an era in the life of a teacher. For material 
concerning Dr. Arnold's pedagogical work consult Oscar Browning's 
'Arnold and Amoldism' (^Foundations, of February 1897), Payne's 
' Lectures on Arnold ' (pp. 129 and 261, Vol. IV., Foundations), 
' Tom Brown at Rugby,' and Carlisle's abridgment of Stanley's 
' Life of Arnold.' 

The discussions to take place at the institute session, to be 
held on the 13th proximo, will be founded upon the following ques- 
tions : 

1. Give a brief biographical sketch of Arnold, calling especial 
attention to events having formative influence upon his character. 

2. Describe the school at Rugby. 

3. How did Arnold contribute toward dignifying the profession 
of teaching ? 

4. What was his theory with respect to teaching morality ? 

5. Compare Arnold's views concerning school management 
with the views advocated respectively by Locke and Herbert 
Spencer. 

6. Prove : Arnold hated shams. 

7. Discuss two excellent characteristics of his instruction. 

8. What practical lesson with respect to self-government should 
the teacher learn from the study of Arnold ? 

9. Of what feature of the modern English school would Arnold 
have entirely disapproved, and upon what grounds ? 
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10. To what one thing, above everything else, do you attribute 
Arnold's success ? 

1 1. Give in parallel columns a comparative view of the contri- 
butions made to educational history by Ascham, Locke, Spencer, 
and Arnold. 

Then follow a number of brief quotations from Arnold, or 
educators whose utterances were in sympathy with his, bearing, 
directly or indirectly, upon the month's lesson. 



II 
NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

The New York Legislature of 1895, in an Act entitled, 'An Act 
for the Encouragement of Common Schools and Public Libraries,' 
authorised the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to esta- 
blish a State school library for the benefit and free use of the 
teachers of the State. . . . The books selected embrace those 
bearing directly on the profession of teaching, with others relating 
to studies in psychology and the training of children, together 
with those referring to special studies in school. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to the selection of works on civil government, 
political economy, and social and moral questions, as discussed by 
teachers with the children. Volumes on the natural sciences have 
been provided for popular use rather than for technical or profes- 
sional reading. Care has been taken to provide, to a limited 
extent, books relating to history, general literature, and art. 

Any teacher may have the use of the books of this library free 
of expense, except for postage and express, and he may purchase 
books from the list at a fixed price. (From Report of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, New York, 1896.) 



Ill 

LIST OF BOOKS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS AND 

COMMUNITIES. 

{_Frotn the Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools.) 

The committee has endeavoured to make out a list of books 
/or study and reading for parents, teachers and pupils in the 
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country schools. It wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
President F. W. Parker, of Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell 
University ; Professor F. H. King, University of Wisconsin ; and 
Professor D. L. Kiehle, of Minnesota. 

Colonel Parker makes this suggestion : ' The mere reading or 
study of these books, without copious illustrations direct from 
nature, would be like reading any other books without experience 
back of them. My suggestion is this : that the books be read in 
connection with the study of nature. The teachers can easily 
make the right selections ; for instance, the study of soils in the 
time of ploughing, the study of plants in the time of growth, &c. 
Specimens may be brought into the schoolroom, or better, the 
pupils may go to the specimens by field excursions.' 

A list of about 120 books follows, drawn up with special 
reference to rural interests and so to the needs of country 
teachers. The list includes books on agriculture, horticulture, 
animal life, nature study, science, and miscellaneous writings 
of a more popular kind on related topics. 



IV 

BROOKLYN TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

John H. Haaren, Prestiieni {iSg8-gg). 



SPECIAL BULLETIN NO. 6. 



Borough of Brooklyn, Januaiy 25, 1899. 

To Brooklyn Teachers,— At the request of Dr. William H. 
Maxwell, City Superintendent of Schools, your attention is invited 
to a reprint of a circular recently issued by authority of the Board 
of Examiners. 

circular regarding teachers' courses in recognised 
institutions of learning. 

The following statement, issued by authority of the Board of 
Examiners, indicates the kind of work done by teachers in ' recog- 
nised institutions of learning,' tliat may be accepted by the Board 
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in lieu of examination, in whole or in part, in accordance with the 
By-laws of the Board of Education : 

1. A course in literature, either in English or in a foreign 
language, should include a critical study of at least two master- 
pieces, e.g. one of Shakespeare's plays or one of Milton's or 
Tennyson's longer poems. 

The note book presented as proof of successful study should 
contain, in addition to notes of the 'class work, an analysis of the 
works studied, and other evidence that the student has bestowed 
critical study upon them. 

2. A course in English rhetoric or composition should include 
the writing, under direction, of frequent themes, reports or 
criticisms. 

The evidence presented should include, in addition to notes of 
work in class, all the written work of the student. 

3. A course in history should include the intensive study of a 
particular period or theme. 

The evidence presented should include, in addition to notes of 
the class work, abstracts or outlines of passages to which the 
student was referred by the instructor, and any papers or studies 
prepared by the student as a part of the class work. 

4. A course in physics or chemistry should embrace, in addition 
to lectures or other class work, at least twenty experiments per- 
formed by the individual student. 

The note book presented should contain, in addition to notes 
of the class work, careful descriptions, accompanied, when possible, 
by drawings. 

5. A course in botany or zoology should consist, for the most 
part, of laboratory or field work. 

The note book presented should contain, in addition to notes 
of the class work, accurate descriptions of specimens examined 
and experiments performed. These descriptions should be illus- 
trated by careful drawings. 

6. A course of education should consist of (a) the principles of 
education ; {d) the theory and practice of teaching ; or (c) the his- 
tory of education, including the Study of at least two standard 
works on the subject selected. 

The note book presented should contain, in addition to notes 
of the lectures or class work, abstracts of the works studied and 
passages referred to, plans of typical lessons, records of observa- 
tions or experiments made, &c. 

Note. — The statements of the instructors, regarding the record 
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made by their students, will have weight with the Board of 
Examiners in determining whether the work done will be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

William H. Maxwell, 

Ciiy Superintendent. 



The course of study in the Association's classes embraces the 
essential features of the above requirements. 

Dr. Edward P. Crowell, P.S. No. 36, 

Chairman Committee on Lectures and Studies. 

BROOKLYN TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
John H. Haaren, President {i8g8-gg). 



SPECIAL BULLETIN NO. 7. 



Borough of Brooklyn, N.Y., February 6, 1899. 

Conferences. 

All teachers are cordially invited to attend the conferences of 
their respective grades. 

To make these conferences productive of the largest benefits, 
free discussion of plans, methods and devices is urgently re- 
quested. 

If teachers will forward to the leaders before the date of the 
conference statements of the chief difficulties which they encounter, 
these will be considered at the conference and methods of treat- 
ment suggested. 

Nature and Ixmguage. Primary Grades. Prin. W. T. B. S. 
Jmlay, P.S. No. 72. 

■ P.S. No. 19, Feb. 6, at 4 p.m. 



Seventh primary gfi-ades . .«j P.S. No. 3, Feb. 7, at 4 p.m. 

-P.S. No. 15, Feb. 17, at 4 p.m. 

-P.S. No. 19, Feb. 14, at 4 p.m. 
Sixth and Fifth primary grades .<J P.S. No. 3, Feb. iS) at 4 P.M. 

P.S. No. 1 5, Feb. 20, at 4 P.M. 
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Nature. 

, r P.S. No. 19, Feb. 27, at 4 p.m. 
Fourth and Third primary grades <j^ p_g_ j^^ j^^ jyj^^ ^^ ^t 4 p ^j 

, r P.S. No. 19, Mar. 6, at 4 P.M. 
Fourth and Third primary grades |p_g j^^ ^^^ j^^^ g_ ^j ^ p_jj_ 

fP.S. No. 19, Mar. 13, at 4 P.M. 
Second and First primary grades | p g ^^ , ^^ j^^^ jg^ ^t ^ P3j 

, ^. . , r P.S. No. 19, Mar. 20, at 4 P.M. 

Second and First primary grades |p g^ ^^ ,j^ j^^^. ^^^ ^^ ^ p ^_ 

Arithmetic. Primary Grades. Prin. Chas. 0. Dewey, 
P.S. No. 94. 

„. , ^.,, . f P.S. No. 19, Feb. 16, at 4 P.M. 

Seventh, Sixth, Fifth pnmary J p s_ j^jj_ 2, Feb. 23, at 4 p.m. 

Si'ades' 1 P.S. No. IS, Mar. 2, at 4 P.M. 

„ , , ^, . , . , rP.S. No. 19, Mar. 9, at 4 P.M. 

Fourth and Third primary grades |ps. No. 15, Mar. 15, at 4 P.M. 

, ^. . , rP.S. No. IS, Mar. 23, at 4 P.M. 

Second and First primary grades | p g^ ^^_ ^^^ ^^^_ ^^^ ^^ ^ p^_ 

Mathematics. Grammar Grades. Prin. Arthur C. Perry, junr., 
P.S. No. 8s. 

Eighth grammar grades 
Seventh grammar grades 
Sixth grammar grades . 



Fifth grammar grades 
Fourth grammar grades 
Third grammar grades . 
Second grammar grades 
First grammar grades . 



P.S. No. 3, Mar. i, at 4 P.M. 
P.S. No. 3, Mar. 8, at 4 p.m. 
P.S. No. 3, Mar. 15, at 4 P.M. 
P.S. No. 3, Mar. 22, at 4 P.M. 
P.S. No. 3, Mar. 29, at 4 P.M. 
P.S. No. 3, Apr. 5, at 4 P.M. 
P.S. No. 3, Apr. 12, at 4 P.M. 
P.S. No. 3, Apr. 19, at 4 P.M. 



' Note that ' grades ' here spoken of are not the same as the ordinary 
four primary and four grammar grades. They are evidently half-yearly 
divisions corresponding to the scheme in use in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx (New York City). 
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Composition. Grammar Grades. Prin, Jos. V. Witherbee, 
P.S. No. 106. 

Eighth, Seventh, Sixth, and Fifth J P.S. No. 19, Apr. 5, at 4 p.m. 

grammar grades . . .\ P.S. No. 15, Apr. 12, at 4 p.m. 
Fourth, Third, Second, and First /P.S. No. 19, Apr. 19, at 4 P.M. 

grammar grades . . .\ P.S. No. 15, Apr. 26, at 4 p.m. 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURE COURSE. 

The first lecture in this course will be delivered by Mr. William 
McAndrew, P.S. No. 44, in the auditorium of the Boys' High 
School, Tuesday evening, February 14, at eight o'clock. 

The subject will be 'The Mississippi Valley.' All teachers, 
whether members of the Association or not, are cordially invited, 
and are requested to use the coupon ticket on next week's bulletin. 

{Please keep this bulletin for reference.) 



Dr. Edward P. Crowell, P.S. No. 36, 

Cliairman Committee on Lectures and Studies. 



APPENDIX D 

SOME CHILD STUDY STATISTICS. 

The following is taken from the Report of the Department of 
Child Study and Pedagogic Investigation (July 1899 to July 
1900) contained in the Forty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Board of Education of Chicago, 1899-1900 (Child Study 
Report No. 2) : 

I. From the Report of Committee on Child Study and 
Pedagogic Investigation (Dr. W. S. Christopher, Chairman) : 

Upon the recommendation of Dr. Frank AUport of this city, 
the Board, at its meeting of March 9, 1898, authorised an examina- 
tion of the eyes and ears of all the school children of the city 
upon a plan devised by Dr. AUport, and used in numerous school 
-systems throughout the country. Dr. AUport gave instruction 
to many teachers in the city upon the methods to be employed, 
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and the work was carried out the next school year. . . . Upon 
the recommendation of your committee, this work was, on April 4, 
igoo, put in the charge of this department, and Dr. Allport added 
to its staff as consulting oculist and aurist. Accordingly all the 
pupils were examined by their several teachers, and reports made 
to the director of this department. This work calls the attention 
of each teacher to the visual and aural defects of the children 
under her care, a knowledge of which facts on her part must be 
of great value, both to her and to the pupils. These examinations 
are to be repeated annually. 

In the report of the preliminary investigation made last year 
attention was called to the wide diversity of physical development 
of the pupils in individual rooms, and it was pointed out that the 
classes in physical culture should be arranged upon a physical, 
instead of an intellectual basis, as is now done. Your committee 
recommends that efforts to secure such an arrangement of the 
classes in physical culture be made in the near future. 

The preliminary investigation of last year established clearly 
that in each room there was a great range of physical capacity 
and endurance among the different pupils ; it also established the 
fact that this differentiation constantiy increased firom the first 
grade to the eighth. It was also claimed that these facts called 
for increasing elasticity in the school work, and that such elasticity 
was especially called for in the upper grammar grades. The 
appended report of Director Smedley further supports this con- 
tention with some new and important facts. The desirability and 
necessity of such elasticity has long been recognised by progressive 
educators, and any adaptation of it must be of a purely pedagogical 
character. Your committee, therefore, recommends that the 
Superintendent of Schools be directed to investigate the matter 
and report such measures securing elasticity of work as may be 
found feasible. . . . 

In all of the schools in which the child study corps was engaged 
in making observations instruction to the teachers was also given 
in child study. This part of the work might be advantageously 
extended, and could be if the corps should be increased by the 
addition of one or two more teachers. Such increase would in 
other ways materially strengthen the department and increase its 
usefulness.' 

' The staff for 1899-1900 was a director with three assistants and one 
voluntary assistant, working in conjunction with a special committee of the 
Board of Education under the chairmanship of Dr. W. S. Christopher. 
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At the John Worthy School, attached to the Bridewell, measure- 
ments were made of 284 boys. By comparing the results of these 
measurements with the norms obtained by measuring normal 
children, it is found that the boys in the John Worthy School 
are inferior in all the physical measurements taken, and this 
inferiority seems to increase with age. While the number 
examined at the John Worthy School is not sufficient to warrant 
far reaching conclusions, it is to be noted that the general result 
of the examination fits with the general observations of those 
familiar with the boys at the school. As the population of the 
school is constantly changing, it will be possible to add rapidly 
to the number of boys examined, and thus obtain results which 
are reliable. If further investigation confirms the observation 01 
physical inferiority of the boys who are sent to the John Worthy 
School, it will have far reaching results. Such physical in- 
feriority means, broadly, malnutrition. While this is not the 
place to discuss the causes of malnutrition, social, hereditary, 
dietetic, infectious, &c., it seems right to remind the Board that 
the Parental School now in course 01 construction will be called 
upon to receive many of the boys who are now sent to the Bride- 
well in default of a more suitable place. In view, therefore, of the 
results of the measurements of the boys of the John Worthy 
School, your committee recommends that in the management of 
the Parental School the physical welfare of the inmates be made a 
matter of fundamental care, and that to this end great attention 
be paid to the dietary of the institution, that it be wholesome, 
nutritious, and sufficient ; that provision be made for physical 
exercise, sufficient and not excessive in amount, and of a character 
adapted to the needs of the inmates ; that ample and varied 
bathing accommodation be provided ; that clothing adapted to 
the weather and the occupations of the school be supplied ; and 
that the sleeping quarters be made thoroughly comfortable and 
hygienic. 

At its meeting of April 4, 1900, the Board authorised the 
establishment of a psycho-physical laboratory in the department, 
and appropriated ^250.00 for the purchase of apparatus. As soon 
as the apparatus could be got together the laboratory was opened 
in a partially unused room connected with the offices of the 
Board. The laboratory has been opened on Saturdays only, as 
upon other days the members of the corps have been engaged in 
their routine work in the schools. To the laboratory backward 
or difficult pupils may be brought from any school in the system. 
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by the principals, upon previous arrangement with the director 
of child study. Each pupil is subjected to a careful and thorough 
psycho-physical examination, and such advice given as the results 
obtained suggest to the trained psychologists in charge. Miss 
Luella Heinroth, the principal of the Schiller School, brought to 
the laboratory some fifteen backward pupils, and after obtaining 
the results of the thorough investigation of each of them, very 
wisely asked that an ungraded room be established in her school 
for their benefit. The necessary sanction of the Board was obtained 
through the recommendation of the School Management Com- 
mittee, and the room will be in operation next session. In this 
connection your committee desires to call attention to the prin- 
ciples involved in the establishment of this particular ungraded 
room and to recommend that they be followed hereafter in 
establishing similar rooms. The principles referred to are the 
following : 

I. Limitation of the maximum number of pupils in the room 
to twenty. 

3. Requiring all pupils who are to be assigned to the room to 
be first examined in the child study laboratory. 

3. Requiring the course of study used in such a room to be 
specially determined for such room by the superintendent of 
schools, the assistant superintendent of the district, and the director 
of child study. 

4. Requiring that the teacher assigned to such room shall be 
experienced in actual teaching, and sufficiently versed in psychology 
and human anatomy, physiology and pathology to thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the results of the psycho-physical 
examination made in the laboratory, so that proper advantage 
may be taken of the results for the highest benefit of the pupils. 

There will always be found in the school system a class ol 
pupils who are so backward that they gain little or nothing from 
the ordinary course of instruction, and whose presence in the 
general class-room is distinctly detrimental to the remaining 
pupils, but who are yet not so deficient mentally as to justify 
sending them to the State Institution for the Feeble Minded. 
Such pupils must be cared for in the common schools, but 
justice to them and to the more normal pupils demands that the 
two classes be separated and the backward pupils placed in the 
so-called ' ungraded rooms.' 

A conservative estimate of the number of such backward pupils 
in the Chicago schools would indicate that at least one ungraded 
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room should be established in every large school, say, possibly two 
hundred such rooms throughout the city. These backward pupils 
present a -mixture of pedagogical, psychological, and medical 
problems of the highest interest and the greatest complexity, and 
require, for their proper management, teachers of the highest skill 
and broadest knowledge and training. It will naturally be diffi- 
cult to find teachers possessing the necessary qualifications for 
such work, and your committee therefore recommends that the 
establishment of ungraded rooms be proceeded with slowly, and 
that steps be taken to establish in the Normal School courses of 
instruction, preferably post-graduate, for the training of teachers 
for ungraded rooms. . . . 

Particularly is it desirable that research departments, similar 
to our own, be established in the school systems of other large 
cities, for in this way not only is the bulk of work done very 
rapidly increased, but the benefit of many minds at work at the 
same time on different types of problems is obtained. Private 
research is doing, and has done, much for psychology and child 
study, but it lacks the force and continuity of publicly supported 
research. In the medical sciences research has always lacked 
public support in English-speaking countries, while it has always 
received such support in the countries of continental Europe. 
The result has been that such of the new facts in these sciences 
as are of laboratory origin have mostly come from the Continent 
of Europe, and in this way great honour and advantage have 
accrued to those countries and to the professional workers there, 
while corresponding disadvantages have been the fate of biological 
workers in English-speaking countries. Educational interests, on 
the other hand, are remarkably well supported by public funds in 
this country. The schools are everywhere looked upon as the 
bulwark of the nation. The States generally have established 
minimum limits for the education of their children, and have pro- 
vided means for the education of all, far beyond these limits. 
The State practically monopolises primary and secondary instruc- 
tion. It seems only right, therefore, that the advancement of 
pedagogic knowledge should be a matter of public concern. So 
far as we are aware, your Board is the first public Board of 
Education to formally recognise these facts, and to establish in the 
school system under its charge a special department for pedagogic 
research. There is a pedagogic laboratory at Antwerp, Belgium, 
but whether it constitutes an exception to this statement we are 
unable to say. 

T 
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In conclusion we give the following brief outline of the objects 
and functions of the Department of Child Study and Pedagogic 
Investigation : 

1. Research Work— 

a. Collecting anthropometric and psycho-physical data 
for the purpose of establishing nonns, and for determining 
such relationships as may be of service in pedagogy. 

b. Applying accurate scientific methods to specific peda- 
gogic problems, particularly methods of teaching and 
determination of the pedagogic value of various studies. 

2. Examination of Individual Pupils with a view to ad- 

vising as to their pedagogic management. 

3. Instruction to Teachers in child study and psychology. 

II. From the report of Director Fred W. Smedley : 

The results of the tests on each individual pupil were recorded 
on a card, the accompanying copy of which will serve to show the 
scope of the data collected. 

The use of cards with one colour for the boys and another for 
the girls allows the quick compilation of the data in any manner 
desired by changing the grouping of the cards. 

Up to date, tests have been made, in all, on 6,259 pupils, 2,788 
boys and 3,471 girls. The pupils of the schools selected are largely 
of American parentage and are the children of parents in comfort- 
able circumstances, so that they are uniformly well fed and clothed. 
Therefore, it is believed that they may be taken to represent 
normal Chicago children living under good conditions. From 
these tests and measurements tables of norms have been com- 
piled. As we were obliged to compile the data several times, we 
have been able to watch the changes which added numbers have 
produced. These changes of the norms from the addition of the 
last set of cards representing the measurements of about fifty 
pupils of each year of age, between the ages of six and sixteen, 
have been so slight that it is believed that these norms are fairly 
representative of the class of pupils tested for these years. And 
probably large additions to these figures, if the data were taken 
from the same class of pupils, would but slightly change the 
averages thus established. The norms for the upper years, sixteen 
to twenty-one, and also for the kindergarten ages, four to six, on 
account of the paucity of numbers can hardly be considered so 
completely established 
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No 

Name 

Grade No. of weeks in this Grade 

School Room Na 

Teacher 



Date of birth — ^Year Month Day. 

Place of biith 

Place of birth of fether 

Place of birth of mother 

School Standing 

Attention 

Memory 

Judgment 

Best work is in 

Poorest work is in 

Deportment - 



Date 

Age 

Height with ^oes 

Hri^tofhed 

Net height 

Hdght sitting 

Weight with clothes , 

Weight of clothing, est... 

Net weight, est , 

ErgogiaiA— Hour 

Weight used 

Centimetres tiaveUed .. 

Work — Centm. Kg. 

Duration of work , 

Strength of Grip, R. H. 
T> » I- H. 

Vital Caq^adty 

Audi(Hneter, R. 

L. 

■^soal Acuity, R. 

» L. 

Motor AbiHtv 



Birthday Norms. 

In compiling these norms the age at the last birthday was 
osed. It was assumed that the actual average age for any year 

T3 
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would be that year and about six months. When the average 
ages were made out it was found, as will appear in the table, that 
in some years the ages averaged above the half-year and in some 
below. In order to ascertain the norms for the exact years and 
half-years, the daily and monthly increments were calculated. The 
increment between any two average ages divided by the exact 
number of days between those ages gives the average daily 
increment, and this multiplied by thirty and five-twelfths gives the 
average monthly increment. In these tables, where the averages 
of the girls are greater than the averages of the boys for corre- 
sponding ages, the measurements have been printed in heavy- 
faced type. 

These norms, computed to the integral years, are, for the sake 
of convenience, termed ' Birthday Norms.' 

BIRTHDAY NORMS TRANSLATED INTO THE ENGLISH SYSTEM OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Boys. 



Age. 


Height. 


Height 

Sittmg. 

Ins. 


Weight. 


Ergo- 
graph. 


Right- 
hand 
Grip. 


Left- 
hand 
Grip. 


Vital 
Capacity. 




Ins. 


Lbs. 


Foot-Ibs. 


Lbs. 


Lbs. 


Cubic ins. 


6-0 


43-58 


24-57 


43-52 


6-33 


20-30 


18-70 


62-403 


6-6 


44-59 


25-02 


45-59 


7-58 


21 98 


20-48 


66-856 


7-^ 


4S-60 


25-46 


47-66 


8-84 


23-68 


22-29 


71-248 


^^ 


46-61 


25-90 


49-72 


10-09 


25-38 


24-08 


75-701 


8-0 


47-61 


26-28 


52-52 


11-15 


27-36 


25-73 


80-276 


8-6 


48-61 


26-66 


55-31 


12-22 


29-35 


27-41 


84-912 


9-0 


49-66 


27-09 


58-07 


13-53 


31-62 


29-70 


89-609 


9-6 


50-71 


27-50 


60-83 


14-85 


33-89 


31-99 


94-367 


1 0-0 


SI -54 


27-79 


63-30 


15-92 


36-43 


34-38 


97-783 


10-6 


52-38 


28-06 


tVV' 


16-99 


38-96 


36-73 


101-199 


II-O 


53 -20 


28-39 


68-85 


18-22 


41-56 


39-07 


105-652 


1 1-6 


54-02 


28-72 


71-92 


19-45 


44-17 


41-45 


110-166 


12-0 


54-94 


29-06 


7S'?2 


20-52 


46-83 


43-46 


114-863 


12-6 


55-87 


29-40 


78-68 


21-61 


49-51 


45-46 


119-560 


i3-° 


57-30 


30-02 


83-98 


23-82 


53-89 


49-63 


128-588 


13-6 


58-70 


30-63 


89-27 


26-02 


58-28 


53-80 


137-677 


14-0 


59-82 


31-19 


94-14 


28-41 


62-67 


57-81 


146-095 


14-6 


60-93 


31-75 


99-02 


30-79 


67-03 


61-82 


154-513 


15-0 


62-24 


32-36 


105-82 


34-01 


73-62 


68-09 


164-617 


iS-6 


63-55 


3*-95 


112-63 


37-24 


80-22 


74-37 


174-460 


16-0 


64-59 


33-64 


1 17 -39 


39-89 


86-81 


80-24 


190-320 


16-6 


65-62 


34-32 


122-15 


42-52 


93-38 


84-08 


206-180 


17-0 


66-10 


34-71 


126-53 


44-90 


98-65 


90-31 


212-463 


17-6 


66-56 


35-10 


130-91 


47-28 


103-94 


94-52 


218-746 


18-0 


67-42 


35-55 


135-14 


49-18 


108-67 


99-24 


222-955 


18-6 


68-28 


36-01 


139-36 


51-06 


113-40 


103-98 


227-225 
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Girls. 



6-0 

6-6 

7-0 

7-6 

8-0 

8-6 

9-0 

9-6 

lo-o 

10-6 

: n-o 

I n-6 

! 12-0 

I 12-6 

i 13-0 

13-6 

14-0 

14-6 

iS-o 

iS-6 

16-0 

16-6 

17-0 

17-6 

18-0 

18-6 



43-179 
44299 

45-425 
46-541 

47-441 
48-332 
49-311 
50-296 

51-214 
52-235 
53-292 
54-454 
55-040 
56-824 

58-147 
59-4M 
60-494 
61-518 
61-750 
61-992 
62-328 
62-675 
62-707 
62-738 
62-770 
62-801 



24-301 

24-765 

25-226 

25-691 

26-120 

26-550 

26-900 

27-250 

27-581 

27-912 

28-440 

28-971 

29502 

30038 

30-676 

31-318 

31-889 

32-455 

32-763 

33070 

33-286 

33-503 

33546 

33-586 

33-668 

33-751 



41-608 


6-351 


43-928 


7-083 


46-248 1 


7-813 


48-568 


8-544 


50-737 


9-422 


52-907 


10-300 


55-691 


11-338 


58-476 


12-377 


61-288 


13-093 


64-103 


13-809 


67-610 


14-969 


7I-II6 


16-127 


75792 


16-996 


80-471 


17-864 


85938 


19-525 


91-406 


21-187 


97503 


23-013 


103-598 


24-837 


106-195 


25-308 


108-792 


25-778 


in -688 


26-125 


114-580 


26-474 


115-514 


26-823 


116-439 


27-171 


116-695 


27-520 


116-951 


27-866 



18-43 
20-11 
21-79 
23-48 
24-61 
25-73 
28-16 
30-61 
32-30 
34-02 
36-47 
38-92 
41-72 

44-52 
48-16 
51-80 
54-66 
57-55 
59-54 
61-54 
63-28 

6505 
65-18 

65-33 
65-60 
65-86 



17-07 
18-72 
20-37 
22-03 
23-11 

24-17 
26-39 
28-63 
30-25 
31-88 

34-22 

35-56 
39-20 
41-83 
44-96 
48-08 
50-54 
52-99 
54-95 
56-89 
58-56 
60-22 
60-48 
60-75 
60-99 
61-23 



57-95° 
61-366 
64-721 
68-137 
70-165 

74-054 
78-446 
82-838 

85-949 
89-060 
93-086 
97-112 
101-504 
105-896 
111-447 
116-998 
122-854 
128-778 
132-241 

135-725 
138-226 
140-666 
141-759 
142-191 
142-923 
143-655 



Development of Vital Capacity. 




The term vital capacity is used here to signify the amount of 
air that a person can expire after a forced inspiration. 

Vital capacity was tested by means of a wet spirometer.i In 

' The spirometer as described by a writer in Harmswortk's Magasine, 
October 1900, ' consists of a sheet-metal cylinder, closed at one end and 
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this test, as in the test of strength, the child was allowed repeated 
trials until he fell short of his previous efforts and the best mark 
attained was recorded. The boys show greater breathing capacity 
from the first, the difference becoming marked during adolescence. 
The great breathing capacities of the boys who were in training 
for football, and the girls who played basket ball, were in strong 
contrast with those who took little physical exercise, which suggests 
that vital capacity increases and decreases with the amount of 
one's activity, and so, in connection with size, is an index of the 
rate of metabolism. 

The Development of Endurance. 




A modification of Mosso's ergograph made possible the study 
of endurance and fatigue. This instrument gives a graphic record 
and a measure of the work done under certain fixed conditions by 
a single group of muscles. The apparatus consists of two parts : 
a fixing board and a carriage with tracing apparatus mounted on 
a suitable frame. The arm is fastened firmly to the fixing board, 

open at the other, which is immersed in a second cylinder containing water. 
The pupil who is being tested breathes into the immersed cylinder by 
blowing through a flexible tube. The lung capacity is recorded according 
to the height to which the cylinder is raised.' 
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allowing free movement to only the middle finger of the right hand. 
To this finger a cord is fastened which, passing to the carriage and 
over a pulley at the end of the stand, is attached to a weight. In 
each case, in these tests, this weight was 7 per cent, of the weight 
of the individual. In flexing the finger the weight is lifted and on 
extending the finger the weight returns to its original place. A 
pen, attached to the carriage and resting upon a kymograph, traces 
the movement thus made upon paper fastened to the revolving 
cylinder of the kymograph, and a moving tape line measures the 
distance which the weight has been lifted. This distance, multi- 
pled by the weight, gives the amount of work done. By keeping 
time with the beating of a metronome, these flexions and extensions 
of the finger are made at regular intervals, so that in ninety seconds, 
the time employed in each test, the weight would be lifted forty-five 
times. In operating the ergograph loaded thus with 7 per cent, o 
the gross weight of the individual, it was found that at some period 
between ninety and one hundred and fifty seconds such fatigue was 
usually produced as to render it impossible to move the weight at 
all. By limiting the work to ninety seconds a point was reached 
at which the strongest pupils would begin to show fatigue, and 
only the weakest and very obese pupils became entirely exhausted. 
It appears that boys have greater endurance than girls at all ages, 
and during adolescence the differentiation of the sexes becomes 
very striking. The charts of endurance and vital capacity bear a 
decided resemblance to each other. The comparison of the records 
an individual makes in endurance and vital capacity seems to show 
that they usually develop together.^ 

The Physical Concomitants of Dulness and 
Precocity. 

The tests mentioned so far '■' are physical, but mental tests made 
by the teachers have been going on daily for years, and the pupils 
have been graded on an intellectual basis ; and the psychological 

' ' This unique apparatus reveals at once the nervous child, the child 
of high-strung temperament, and the child with irregular capacity for work. ' 
(Hamisworth's Magazine, October 1900. The article contained illustra- 
tions of the tests and the apparatus employed. ) 

- The report from which these quotations are taken contains charts, 
tables of figures, and descriptive sections relating to growth in height 
(standing and sitting), growth in weight, the development of strength 
(grip of right and left hand), as well as to the points which have been 
selected for mention. 
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value of the tests is brought out when we compare the intellectual 
standing of the pupil with the result of the physical tests. For 
example, the twelve-year-old pupils are scattered throughout the 
grades of the elementary schools. Some are found in the second 
grade, some in the third, some in the fourth, some in the fifth, 
some in the sixth, some in the seventh, and some in the eighth. 
On compiling the results of the physical tests it is found that the 
twelve-year-old pupils of the higher grades are decidedly superior 
in stature, weight, strength, endurance, and vital capacity to those 
found in the lower grades. In Dr. Christopher's preliminary report 
similar tables and charts were given in demonstration of this 
problem. They were based upon the examination of only 
138 pupils of the age of twelve, and 126 of the age of eleven. The 
charts here given are based upon the examination of 497 pupils of 
the age of twelve. The larger number of pupils serves to straighten 
out the curves and relieve them of much of the irregularity which 
small numbers are liable to produce. To show how decidedly this 
parallelism between physical superiority and mental capacity exists 
throughout school life, the pupils have been divided into two 
groups, those at or above the normal grade for that age, represent- 
ing the brighter pupils, and those below the normal grade for that 
age, representing the backward pupils. The normal grade for a 
given age was found by subtracting six from the age ; thus, a pupil 
of twelve years would normally be found in the sixth grade ; if in 
the fifth or lower grade he would be classed as below grade ; if in 
the sixth, seventh, or eighth, he would be classed as at or above 
grade. 

That those below grade approach so closely to those at or 
above grade will be readily understood when we consider that the 
great majority of all the pupils are but little above or below grade, 
that is, but little removed from their normal grade. 

The falling off of the lines ' representing those at or above grade 
m the upper ages will naturally be explained on this basis. A few 
of the very brightest pupils, and so among the very best specimens 
physically for their age, graduate from the high school as early as 
sixteen and so leave a lowering of the average of the pupils found 
in the schools at seventeen and eighteen years and onward. 

This demonstration of the physical superiority of the more 
intelligent pupils does not necessarily imply that small or weak 

' These references to the charts are sufficiently clear without repro- 
ducing them in addition to the figures. 
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men are always less efficient mentally than ai-e large men, but it 
does seem to show that one is likely to attain to his highest mental 
development only as he reaches the physical growth and develop- 
ment which nature has marked out for him. It suggests that those 
in charge of children should see that the normal conditions of 
growth and development are not interfered with. To the parent it 
suggests that he should keep wide open the path of growth for the 
child by securing the best conditions of food, shelter, and im- 
munity from disease. Teachers are liable to interfere with the 
conditions of growth and development by subjecting the pupils to 
over stimulation, bad air, improper temperatures, and too limited 
an amount of physical exercise. Everywhere it should be borne in 
mind that childhood should be sacred to growth and development. 

TWELVE-YKAR-OLD PUPILS BY GRADES. 



' Grade 


No. 

Ex. 


Av. 
Age 


Av. 
Ht. 


Av. Wt. 


Av. Erg. 


Av. 

Strength 

of Gnp. 

Right 


Av. 

Strength 

of Gnp. 

Left 


Av. 
Vital 
Capa- 




— 




mm. 






Hand 
kg- 


Hand 
kg- 


aty 




kg. 


kg.-cm. 


cu. cm. ; 


n. 


4 


n-3-aS 


i^^^ 


«9'5I3 


333 


16-75 


16-50 


1488 


III. 


? 


is-S-as 


1377 


33"59» 


248-7 


ao-o3 


i8-SS 


1733 i 


i IV. 


84 


il-S- » 


1403 


3497» 


37 J "3 


fio'33 


i8-8s 


: 1743 


V. 


134 


la-S- 9 


I4W 


35-596 


368 


21 -06 


19-64 


1 1790 I 


VI. 


«43 


i»-S-ao 


1443 


36136 


»7i 


21-40 


ao'ia 


1 18S7 : 


' VII. 


95 


ia-6-13 


1451 


37"iSo 


2&3 


22-31 


20-41 


1 1947 


1 VIII. 


18 


i»-6-S9 


1443 


38-453 


318-6 


33-31 


21-07 


: 3053 



Right-Handedness. 

Educators have long been divided on the question of the 
desirability of attempting to develop ambidexterity in their pupils. 
One class maintains that ' all want of perfect bilateral symmetry looks 
away from perfect sanity,' that ambidexterity is the ideal condition, 
both in regard to the perfection of development and utility. The 
other class maintains that a high development can be given to one 
hand only, that the left hand plays the most usefiil part when it 
aids and supplements the action of the right Most physical 
exercises prescribed for pupils from the kindergarten through the 
high school have aimed at overcoming the tendency to right- 
handedness, while penmanship and manual training have yielded 
to this tendency. This question, like most educational questions, 
can be rightly settled only upon the basis of child study in- 
vestigation. 
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In the absence of any term corresponding to ambidexterity, and 
meaning unequal ability in the use of the hands without indication 
of which hand is the superior, the term unidexterity is suggested. 

Children on the average are unidextrous, with the right hand 
superior at the time they enter school, and the unidexterity 
increases during the early years of adolescence. It has long been 
known by those who have made a study of the localisation of 
cerebral function that there is a connection between unidexterity 
and speech. J. Mark Baldwin from a study of his children has 
discovered a parallelism between the beginning of unidexterity and 
the beginning of speech in the development of the child. Does 
not the pubescent increase in unidexterity parallel the change of 
voice ? In his report of last year Dr. Christopher intimated that 
the marked differentiation in the strength of the hands is a 
pubescent change, but the small number of pupils involved in the 
examination, and the consequent irregularities in the curves, 
forbade a definite assertion to that effect. The larger numbers 
involved in the present discussion justify the definite conclusion 
that the phenomenon is a true law of child life. . . . 

The more advanced of the twelve-year-old pupils are more 
decidedly unidextrous than are the backward pupils of that age. 
This association between decided unidexterity and intellectual 
power holds good throughout school life. . . . On the whole, the 
brightest are more decidedly unidextrous than are the average 
pupils, the average pupils are more unidextrous than are the dull 
pupils, and they in turn are more decidedly unidextrous than are 
the pupils of the John Worthy School. 

Defectivk Vision and School Standing. 

As to the influence of defective vision on school standing, it 
appears that on the average a smaller per cent, of the pupils at 
aiid above grade have defective sight than those below grade. 
The fact that the reverse is true during the first two years led to 
an investigation which gave quite conclusive evidence that the 
increase in eye defects during the first years of school life is due, 
in part at least, to school conditions. It will be seen that eight- 
and nine-year-old pupils who have made the best advancement 
have the greater per cent, of eye defects. On investigation it was 
found that the more advanced pupils in this case had on the whole 
started going to school younger, and this longer time at school is 
believed to account for both the advanced standing and the 
increased number of those who are subnormal in visual acuity. 
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SCHOOL STANDING AND SIGHT. 













Per Cent. 


8 


Number Tested. 


. 296 


Defective. 


At and above grade 


40 




Below grade . 






65 


32 


9 


At and above grade 






• 245 


47 




Below grade . 






. 98 


34 




John Worthy School 









00 


10 


At and above grade 
Below grade . 








. 220 

• 144 


39 
48 




John Worthy School 






10 


80 


II 


At and above grade 






172 


39 




Below grade . 






213 


43 




John Worthy School 








24 


SO 


12 


At and above grade 
Below grade . 
John Worthy School 








18S 
179 

54 


34 
40 
46 I 


13 


At and above grade 
Below grade . 
John Worthy School 








206 

167 

47 


27 
33 
5S 


14 


At and above grade 
Below grade . 
John Worthy School 








321 

129 

65 


32 
33 

52 


IS 


At and above grade 
Below grade . 
John Worthy School 








436 
85 
SI 


32 

34 1 

30 


16 


At and above grade 








256 


31 ; 




Below grade . 






219 


32 i 




John Worthy School 






24 


S4 


17 


At grade . 






178 


30 




Below grade . 






161 


33 




John Worthy School .... 7 


29 



The table in reference to Hearing and School Standing shows 
the decided disadvantage at which the child with poor hearing is 
placed. 



Three or More Points below Normal. 


Four or More 

Points below 

Normal. 


Five or More 

Points below 

Normal. 


With one ear 2 5 3 per cent. 

With both ears i2-3percent. 


i6'8 percent. 
6-8 per cent. 


12-2 percent. 
3-2 per cent. 
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From this table it appears that there are a large number of 
pupils whose two ears differ in hearing power. These will be 
at a decided disadvantage if seated on the wrong side of the room. 



HEARING AND SCHOOL STANDING. 

Pupils having One or Both Ears Defective to Four Points 
below Normal. 



§i Number Tested. 


Number 
Defective. 


Percent. 1 
Defective. 


8 I Above grade . 


138 


25 


i8-i 




Below grade . 


85 


22 


25-8 


9 


Above grade . 


107 


18 


i6-8 




Below grade . 


141 


32 


22-6 




John Worthy School 


2 








10 


Above grade . 


lOI 


6 


5-9 




Below grade . 


178 


40 


22-4 




John Worthy School 


10 


3 


30 


II 


Above grade . 


77 


lO 


i2-g 




Below grade . 


205 


48 


23'4 




John Worthy School 


24 


2 


8-3 


12 


Above grade . 


118 


10 


8-4 




Below grade . 


242 


45 


18-5 




John Worthy School . 


54 


12 


22-2 


13 


Above grade . 


14s 


20 


137 




Below grade . 


213 


34 


157 




John Worthy School . 


47 


10 


21-3 


14 


Above grade . 


248 


32 


12-9 




Below grade . 


176 


36 


20-4 




John Worthy School 


65 


18 


277 


15 


Above grade . 


164 


32 


19-5 




Below grade . 


145 


32 


22 




John Worthy School . 


51 


7 


137 


i6 


Above grade . 


93 


12 


12-8 




Below grade . 


239 


38 


15-9 




John Worthy School . 


24 


3 


I2-S 


17 


Above grade . 


61 


9 


147 




Below grade . 


162 


27 


166 




John Worthy School . 


7 


2 


28-6 


18 


At grade 


75 


13 


16 




Below grade . 


91 


23 


25-2 
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Conclusions. 

Many of the tests and measurements which this department 
has made are preliminary to other investigations, which, it is 
suggested, should be carried on in reference to diflFerent lines of 
mental development, metliods of instruction, and school adjust- 
ments. It is belie\'ed that the utiUty of much of the work so far 
done will best appear as it forms a basis for these ftiture investiga- 
tions and compilations ; yet there are certain truths important for 
educational theory and practice which have been so clearly fore- 
shadowed as to warrant their being set forth here. 

From the investigations of last year Dr. Christopher formu- 
lated the following deductions : 

1. In general there is a distinct relationship in children between 
physical condition and intellectual capacity, the latter varjing 
directly as the former. 

2. The endurance (ergographic work) of boys is greater than 
that of girls at all ages, and the difference seems to increase after 
the age of nine. 

3. There are certain anthropometric indications which Avarrant 
a careful and thorough investigation into the subject of co-educa- 
tion in the upper grammar grades. 

4. Physical condition should be made a factor in the grading 
of children for school work, and especiaUy for the entrance into 
the first grade. 

5. The great extremes in physical condition of pupils in the 
upper grammar grades make it desirable to introduce great 
elasticity- into the work of these grades. 

6. The classes in Physical Culture should be graded on a 
physical instead of an intellectual basis. 

The work this year, so fer as it relates to them, confirmed 
these deductions, except as to the age when great diflferentiation 
of the sexes in endurance begins. To these certain other conclu- 
sions are added, not as settled beyond any possibility of modifi- 
cation, but yet as being fairly indicated by these tests. 
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1. The pubescent period is characterised by great and rapid 
changes in height, weight, strength of grip, vital capacity, and 
endurance. There seems to accompany this physical activity a 
corresponding intellectual and emotional activity. It therefore is 
a period when broad educational influences are most needed. 
From the pedagogic standpoint it is pre-eminently a time for 
character building. 

2. The pubescent period is characterised by extensive range of 
all physical features of the individuals in it. Hence, although a 
period fit for great activity of the mass of children, it is also one 
of numerous individual exceptions to this general law. During 
this period a greater per cent, of individuals than usual pass 
beyond the range of normal limits set by the mass. It is a time, 
therefore, when the weak fail, and the able forge to the front, and 
hence calls for a higher degree than usual of individualisation of 
educational work and influence. 

3. Unidexterity is a normal condition. Rapid and marked 
accentuation of unidexterity is a pubescent change. On the whole 
there is a direct relationship between the degree of unidexterity and 
the intellectual progress of the pupil. At any given age of school 
life, bright or advanced pupils tend toward accentuated unidex- 
terity, and dull or backward pupils tend toward ambidexterity. 
The pupils of the John Worthy (Bridewell) School are more nearly 
ambidexterous than even the backward pupils of the ordinary 
schools. Training in ambidexterity is training contrary to a law 
of child life. 

4. Boys of school age at the Bridewell are inferior in all physi- 
cal measurements to boys in the ordinary schools, and this inferi- 
ority seems to increase with age. 

5. Defects of sight and hearing are more numerous among the 
dull and backward pupils. These defects should be taken into 
consideration in the seating of pupils. Only by removing the 
defects can the best advancement of the pupils be secured. 

6. The number of eye and ear defects increases during the first 
years of school life. The causes of this increase should be investi- 
gated and as far as possible removed. 

7. There are certain parts of the school day when pupils, on 
the average, have a higher storage of energy than at other periods. 
These periods should be utilised for the highest forms of educa- 
tional work, 
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8. The stature of boys is greater than that of girls up to the 
age of eleven, when the girls surpass the boys and remain greater 
in stature up to the age of fourteen. After fourteen, girls increase 
in stature very slowly, and very slightly, while boys continue to 
increase rapidly until eighteen. 

9. The weight of the girl surpasses that of the boy about a year 
later than her stature surpasses his, and she maintains her superi- 
ority in weight to a later period of time than she maintains her 
superiority in height. 

10. In height sitting, girls surpass boys at the same age as in 
stature, viz. eleven years, but they maintain their superiority in this 
measurement for one year longer than they do in stature, which 
indicates that the more rapid growth of the boy at this age Is in the 
lower extremities rather than in the trunk. 

1 1. Commencing at the age of thirteen, strength of grip in boys 
shows a marked accentuation in its rate of increase, and this 
increase continues as far as our observations extend, viz. to the age 
of twenty. In girls no such great acceleration in muscular 
strength at puberty occurs, and after sixteen there is little increase 
in strength of grip. The well-known muscular differentiation ot 
the sexes practically begins at thirteen. 

12. As with strength of grip so with endurance as measured by 
the ergograph, boys suipass girls at all ages, and this differentiation 
becomes very marked after the age of fourteen, after which age 
girls increase in strength and endurance but very slightly, while 
after fourteen boys acquire almost exactly half of the total power 
in these two features which they acquire in the first twenty years 
of life. 

13. The development of vital capacity bears a striking re- 
semblance to that of endurance, the curves representing the two 
being almost identical. 

Having the distinct sanction and approval of the Chicago 
Committee for use of their report, the writer does not think 
his readers will require an apology for so long an appendix. 
The whole study bristles with points of interest, only a few of 
which have been referred to in the text. 
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III. The following card is issued by the Board of Education 
controlling the Sioux City Public Schools : 

Record of Pupil's Chief Characteristics. 

Pupits Name 

Date - - Age ■ -■ Naiionality - ... 



Health 

Temperament (nervous, equable; 
sluggish, &c.) . 



Grade . 

IfBehind^'Grade. Why? . 
General Ability (excellent, me 
dium, poor) 

Sight (good or defective) 

Hearing (good or defective) . 
Observation (excellent, medium 
poor) 

{ Verbal (excellent, 

medium, poor) 

Thought (excellent 

medium, poor) 

(vivid, medium 



Memory 



i8gg-igoo 



1° 



Imagination 
weak) 

Thought (strong, medium, weak) ' 

Feeling through which to govern, ; 

Self Control (excellent, medium, I 
vfreak) ] 

Sense of Right (excellent, medium, ' 
weak) I 

Use of Language (excellent, me- ; 
dium, poor) .... I_ 

Subject of Deepest Interest . . ■ 

Chief Characteristic (timid, rash, ( 
&c.) 

Greatest Deficiency . . .1 



II 
SI 



.ta o 



^% 



•S'S 
a n 

2s 



.Si .«§ 



a a 
2| 



I 



the^dosTof'lhi' fir« ^nn'JE "'''''"' "^"'"^ the first two Weeks ; the remaining blanks at 
tne Close ol the first month, or as soon as the characteristics called for can te learned 

cai,gir*\;=&=ts-Ss^^^ 

not?hkcStiristi'cfaXh„!fh° '^f^ teachers to study each pupil as an individual, 
se'lJur^eX^Tprdll^Cni^olSill^^^^^^^^^^^ ="'-" ^^^""^ «-"^- -<» '» 
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APPENDIX E 

New scheme of electives for the Chicago High Schools, 
passed by the Board of Education, May 1900 : 

A report of the committee recommending that modifications in 
the programme of studies of the high schools, and the administra- 
tion thereof, be adopted to take effect at the opening of schools in 
September. 

PROGRAMME OF STUi)IES. 

With data for making the work of the high schools more elastic, 
more practical, and better adapted to the needs and aptitudes of 
the individual. 

Languages. — English, Latin, French, German, Spanish, Greek. 

Mathematics. — Elementary algebra, plane geometry, higher 
algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry. 

History. — Mythology and ancient history, mediaeval and modern 
European history, English history, American history and civics. 

Sciences. — Physical geography, physiology (as required by law), 
biology, zoology and botany (or zoology or botany), physics, 
chemistry, geology and astronomy. 

Commercial.— Q,ovs\Tc\s.m2X geography, commercial law, com- 
mercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, econo- 
mics. 

Miscellaneous. — Drawing, vocal music, physical culture, manual 
training (one year) wherever practicable, and household science 
(sewing and cooking) wherever practicable. 

Pupils who are desirous to enter the normal school to prepare 
for teaching shall take a full course of Enghsh grammar, language, 
and literature, with special attention to present usage ; a two 
years' course in one and the same foreign language ; two courses 
in history, one of which shall be United States history, and civics ; 
two courses in mathematics ; two sciences in addition to physio- 
logy, each of which shall cover work assigned to one year ; and 
drawing, vocal music, and physical culture. Studies may be 
selected for remaining credits. 

Opportunities will be given for preparation for any college or 
technical school, if a desire for such preparation is made known 
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early in the curriculum, or not later than the beginning of the 
second year. 

Pupils not preparing for the Normal School nor for college, 
but who desire to graduate, may make a judicious selection from 
the programme of studies, with the advice and approval of parents 
and principal, except that the study of the English language and 
literature shall be required of all pupils one-half of the curriculum ; 
and that those pupils who do not take a foreign language after the 
second year shall continue English throughout the curriculum ; 
also one and the same foreign language for two years, one year of 
algebra, one year of history, and one year of science. 

Pupils regularly admitted to the high school who are not candi- 
dates for a diploma, may, at the request of parents or guardians, 
select such studies as are not in advance of their attainments, and 
continue them so long as they maintain an average record with the 
class. 

A complete curriculum shall consist of fifteen credits, one 
credit to be given for a study pursued successfully five days a week 
for forty weeks ; fractional credits for studies pursued a propor- 
tionately less time. 

When a curriculum is completed, the pupil will be entitled to 
a diploma, which shall state the studies pursued and the length of 
time each has been taken. 

Pupils who shall have taken a full quota of studies for two 
years and pursued them successfully shall receive a certificate 
stating the studies taken and amount of work accomplished. 

Any pupil of marked abilit) who shall accomplish any piece 
of valuable work along the lines of individual research, and shall 
submit the same with conclusive evidence that the work is original 
and the results valuable, the work to be done during the last two 
years of the curriculum, shall receive such credit or credits for 
this work toward graduation as it shall be worthy of in the judg- 
ment of the principal and teachers. No credit will be given for a 
study which would generally occupy a year until such study is 
completed. Pupils will not be allowed to take a study which is a 
natural sequence of one which has not been successfully pursued. 
Pupils entering the first year will not be expected to take more 
than one foreign language, unless able to enter an advanced class 
in the second language. No pupil will be allowed to pursue a 
study which is in advance of his attainments. The programme of 
the studies will be so arranged that difference in the capacity, 
application, and health of the pupil will be considered. Those of 
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good health and unusual ability will be enabled to complete a 
curriculum in less time than those whose health and capacity make 
it wise for them to proceed more slowly. 

In schools of five hundred pupils or less no class will be 
organised with less than fifteen pupils, and in schools of over five 
hundred less than twenty pupils. Whenever in schools of less 
than five hundred pupils the number of pupils in any class shall 
fall below ten, such subject shall be discontinued, and pupils will 
be permitted to attend the nearest school where such subject is 
pursued ; the same course will be followed in schools of over five 
hundred pupils, when the number in a class shall fall below fifteen. 
The maximum number in any class shall not exceed forty, except 
in extraordinary cases. 

Whenever a pupil or class of pupils shall have completed the 
course in any study in less than the average time assigned to that 
study, such pupil or pupils shall receive the full benefit of the time 
saved ; and whenever pupils require or take more than the average 
time, such time will not be credited in the work required for the 
completion of th^ curriculum. 

Pupils will be admitted to the high schools regularly in 
September and February, and at other times when fully prepared, 
and the classes in the high schools are so arranged as to con- 
veniently receive them. 

Pupils must have been in attendance at least one year before- 
taking the subjects of bookkeeping', commercial arithmetic, steno- 
graphy, and typewriting. 

The daily marking system will not be required except as a. 
matter of special convenience in special cases. 

The result of occasional tests, written or oral, together with 
the unbiassed judgment of the teacher, with the approval of the 
principal, may constitute the basis upon which proficiency is 
reckoned. 

Parents or guardians will be informed once in two months, or 
.oftener, as occasion may arise, when pupils, by reason of lack of 
health, capacity, application, or other cause, do not do satisfactory 
work, and a request made for a conference, for the purpose of 
lessening the number of studies, changing them, or in other ways 
arranging to make the school profitable to the pupil. 

Principals will arrange programmes and classes so that the 
brighter pupils may not be unduly hindered in their progress, nor 
others be impelled to advance more rapidly than their health, 
application, or ability will permit. 

u 2 
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APPENDIX F 



MOTHERS' CLASSES OF THE 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 

10 VAN BUREN STREET. 

Begin October 6, 1897. 

Classes Weekly ; Two Hours in each Session : 

1st Year's Class, Wednesday, 10 to 12 A.M. 
2nd Year's Class, Thursday, „ 

3rd Year's Class, Friday, „ 

1st Hour : Conversational Lectures on the Principles Under- 
lying the Normal Development of Children, which will assist 
mothers to a better understanding of their children and give them 
a scientific basis for their training. Class conducted by Miss Jean 
Carpenter. 

2nd Hour : Gifts, Occupations, Stories, and Games, all adapted 
to use in the home, for the purpose of giving to the mother added 
resources with her children, and to enable her to enter more com- 
pletely into their lives. Class conducted by Miss Grace Fulmer. 
Miss Elizabeth Harrison will frequently be present at these classes 
and give suggestions. 

Tuition, per year . . . . $10.00 

Tuition, per half-year . . . . 5.00 

MOTHERS' CLASS. 

Lecture Topics for First Year. 

I. How to Understand the Child by Comparing the Different 
Stages of His Growth with the Different Stages of the 
Development of the Race. 
- . f The Child's Activity as a Means of Growth. 

\ What to Do with Restless or Destructive Children. 
Ill How to Develop Self-Rehance and Individuality in the 
Child and Train the Will in Right Directions. 
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[■ Logical Punishments : a Cure for the Wrong Deed. 
IV. < Illogical Punishments : the Cause of Resentment and 
L Obstinacy. 
V. Why a Child Imitates and How this Instinct may be 
Used in the Forming of Right Habits. 
VI. What it Means when the Child Seeks to Know the Why 
and Wherefore of Things and How His Questions 
Should be Met. 
VII. What is True Temperance and How May it be Inculcated 
at an early age ? 
Yiii /Pl«^yj 3J1 Important Factor in the Child's Education. 
\ Right and Wrong Kinds. 
. The Necessity of Punctuality to Develop a Strong 

IX. -' Character. 

I How to Obtain it 
X. What We Owe to the World and What the World Owes 
to Us ; How Can We Help the Child to Realize this ? 

Lecture Topics for Second Year. 
I. How to Guide the Child's Impulses and Emotions. 
Sympathy Must be Put into Action to Save the Child 
from Becoming Sentimental. 
II. How Can We Reconcile Freedom and Obedience in the 
Child? 

III. The Child's Need of the Myth and Symbolic Story- 

Santa Claus and Christmas. 

IV. Awakening in the Child a Sense of His Own Responsi- 

bility. 
V. How to Make Home Dear to Children. 
VI. How to Deepen the Child's Affection : First for the 
Members of Home, and Thence for All Humanity. 
VII. The Importance of Inspiring the Child with Right Ideals. 
VIII. The Unfolding of the Art Impulse in Little Children. 
fThe Effect of Music on the Emotions. 
\ How to Select the Right Kind. 

X. The Training of the Colour Sense. 

Lecture Topics for Third Year. 

Froebel's Five Knights, or How to Meet and Utihze for Good 
the Child's Love of Appreciation and Praise. 

The Light Songs, or the Training of Conscience and the 
Spiritual Nature. 



IX. 
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The Shadow Songs, or the Place of Evil in the World and the 
Mission of Mistakes. 

The Most Important of the Remaining Games in the Mutter 
und Kose-Lieder. 

The Question Box, instituted for the benefit of Mothers with 
' Individual Problems,' will be opened once a month and the 
questions placed therein will be placed before the class. 

Branch Classes conducted by the College in other cities and 
towns. 

II 

THIRD ANNUAL CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS 

To be held in Handel Hall, 40 Randolph Street, 

November 11, 12, 13, 1896, 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE. 

Programme. 

Wednesday Morning. 

I. Physical Environment of Infancy . Mrs. J. H. Van Vlissingen. 

II. The Child in the Home . . . Mrs. Fred Bagley. 

III. Spiritual Environment of Children . Rev. L. P. Mercer. 

IV. Influence of the Nursery-Maid on the 

Future Life of the Child . , Mrs. Harriet C. Robbins. 
V. Need of Raising the Standard for 
those who are to be entrusted with 

the care of Children . . . Rev. W. B. W. Gallwey. 
^T. Necessity of Separation between 

Mother and Child . . . Mrs. H. A. Kasten. 
VII. Co-operation of Mother and Teacher 
and the necessity of Insight on the 
part of the Mother to bring about 
more Ideal Conditions . . . Mrs. W. H. Chappell. 



Wednesday Afternoon. 

I. Pedagogical Study of Early Childhood Julia E. Bulkley. 
II. Growth and Unfolding of the Child's 

Mental Faculties .... Prof. John Dewey. 
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III. 



IV. 



\'. 



The Use of the Law of Continuity in 
the Development of the Child 

Is Spontaneity opposed to Law in 
School and Kindergarten ? . 

The Imagination and its Relation to 
Right Conduct .... 



Amalie E. Hofev. 

Mrs. Alice H. Putnam. 

Mrs. Marion Foster Wash- 
burn. 



Wednesday Evening. 

A Reception will be given to the Convocation by the Mothers' 
Department of the Chicago Kindergarten College, in the 
College Building, lo Van Buren Street, from 8 to lo o'clock. 
Dming the evening Miss Josephine C. Locke will give a brief 
address upon, ' How to Help Children to see Beauty in Nature 
and Art. ' 

Thursday Morning. 

I. Educational Value of the Kindergar- 
ten Occupations . . . Bertha Payne. 
II. Gift Lessons . . Meredyth Woodward. 
III. Value of Symbolic Stories . Jean Carpenter. 



IV. 



IL 



in. 



I. 
II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 
VI. 



Symbolic Story of the 'Little Mill 

Window ' 
The use of Kindergarten Games in the 

Development of the Child 



Grace Fulmer. 



Mrs. Mary Boomer Page. 



Thursday Afternoon. 

How can we best secure Interest and 

Love for Study in Children . . Prof. Charles McMurray. 
How to Inspire Children with a Love 

for Great Literature . . Mr. Orville T. Bright. 

Discussion of Practical Questions. 



Thursday Evening. 



Children's Eyes 

A Hint on Physical Culture 

Rhythm ... 

Reflex Action of Habitual Bearings 

and Attitudes upon Thought 
Growth ..;... 
Senescence 



Dr. Albert S. Gray. 
Prof. S. H. Clark. 
Anne E. Allen. 

Mrs. Frances Parker. 
Dr. Bayard Holmes. 
Dr. Colin Scott. 



Friday Morning. 
Why we study Froebel's Mutter und 



Kose-Lieder 



Mary C. McCulloch. 
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II. How to study Froebel's Mutter und 



III. 

IV. 


Kose-Lieder 
Symbolic Education 
Kindergarten Psychology . 


Jean Carpenter. 

Mrs. Ruth Morris Kersey 

Prof. Denton J. Snider. 




Friday Afiernpon. . 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


Piano Solo .... 
Unconscious Musical Education 
' Take Ye away the Stone ' 
Children's Songs 
The Child Voice . 


Gertrude Smith. 
Eleanor Smith. 
Prof. Calvin B. Cady. 
Bertha Kaderly. 
Prof. W. L. Tomlins. 




Friday Evening. 



I. National Holidays and Festival Days Anna E. Bryan. 
11. The Need of Reverence and How to 

Inculcate It Mrs. Andrew McLeish. 

III. The Child of To-day— The Citizen of 

To-morrow ..... Col. Francis Parker. 

IV. The Kindergarten — The Renaissance 

of Christianity . . . . ■ Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus. 

Morning Sessions will begin at 10 o'clock a.m. Afternoon Sessions, 2 p.m. 
Evening Sessions, 8 p.m. 

All Sessions will be held in Handel Hall, 40 Randolph Street, except 
the Wednesday evening Reception, which will be given at the College 
Building, 10 Van Buren Street. 

Admission Free. 



APPENDIX G 



Report on Home Study, presented to the Board of Public 
Education of Philadelphia by Dr. Edward Brooks, Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools : 

1. In the first grade I would require no home work at all. 

2. In the second grade I would require no definite home work. 
The child may, however, at the option of the teacher, take home a 
reading book and let his parents see what progress he is making in 
learning to read. ' A few new words may be assigned for the next 
day's lesson, and an occasional exercise in learning the ' elemen- 
tary results' of the 'fundamental rules' may not be objection- 
able. 
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3. In the third grade a small amount of home work may be 
required by the teacher. This may consist of exercises in spelling 
and in the ' arithmetical tables,' or, during the last half of the year, 
of a lesson in geography and a simple exercise in arithmetic. A 
reading book at home is often interesting to children and their 
parents, and the copying of a few sentences from the reader is a 
valuable exercise. If any such work is assigned by the teacher, 
not more than two subjects should be given for any one day, and 
the amount should be such that the time required shall not exceed 
one half-hour. 

4. In the fourth grade I think it well to assign some definite 
work to be done at home. The subjects which I think suitable for 
home work are : Geography, arithmetical tables, language, in- 
cluding spelling and the copying and committing of choice extracts 
in prose and poetry, and one or two simple exercises in arithmetic. 
From this list not more than three subjects should be assigned for 
the home work of any one day, and the time required should not 
exceed three-fourths of an hour. 

5. In the fifth grade I would assign home work as a part of a 
child's regular school duties. The subjects from which a selection 
can be appropriately made are as follows : Geography, history, 
language, including spelling and the copying and committing of 
choice extracts in prose and poetry, and arithmetic, this last subject 
being limited to one or two simple exercises. Not more than 
three subjects should be assigned for the home work of any one 
day, and the time required should not exceed one hour. 

6. In the sixth grade home study should also be regularly 
assigned. The subjects suitable for such work in this grade are : 
Language, including the copying and committing of extracts, 
arithmetic, geography, history, and physiology. The work in 
arithmetic should be limited to one or two simple examples. Not 
more than three subjects should be assigned for the home work of 
any one day, and the time required should not exceed one hour 
and a quarter. 

7. In the seventh grade home work should also be regularly 
assigned. The subjects suitable for such work are : Language, 
arithmetic, geography, history, physiology, and drawing. The 
amount of home work in each branch, and especially in arithmetic 
and drawing, should be carefully limited by the teacher. Not 
more than three subjects should be assigned for the home work of 
any one day, and the time required should not exceed an hour and 
a half. 
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8. In the eighth grade home work should also be regularly 
required. The subjects include all the branches studied in this 
grade, viz. : Language, mathematics, geography, history, physio- 
logy, civics, and drawing. Not more than three subjects should 
be assigned for the home work of any one day, and the time should 
be limited from one and a half to two hours. 

The times named indicate maximum limits of time for the aver- 
age child, and I think it would be a mistake to transcend these 
limits. I desire to say further that while fixing these maximum limits 
so as to prevent teachers from overburdening pupils with home 
work, it is not meant that all pupils should be required to do home 
work up to these limits. The amount within these limits is to be 
determined by circumstances of which the principal and his 
teachers are to be the judges. Neither is it intended that pupils 
are to be marked for the time they devote to home study or for 
any exercises done out of school hours. Home work is designed 
to prepare a pupil for the work of the class-room, and a pupil's 
standing is to be determined entirely by his mental development 
and the knowledge of the various branches of study as shown in 
the recitation. 

The value of the independent and unaided study of text-books 
should not be overlooked in the education of children. The pre- 
paration of lessons will cultivate the habits of reading and study, 
which are invaluable not only to the student but to the individual 
in after life. The neglect of this in the elementary schools will be 
especially apparent in the higHer schools, and involve a loss of 
time there in training pupils to the habits of study. 

In addition to this it should be remembered that there is a 
moral element in home study, as it tends not only to habits of 
industry, but also serves to keep children off the streets at night, 
and thus prevents associations that lower the moral tone if they 
do not lead to actual wrong-doing. The street is often the school 
of vice, and the home and the schoolroom should join hands in 
counteracting or preventing its demoralising influence. 
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Gross.- THE SOURCES AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from 
the Earliest Times to about 1485. By 
Charles Gross, Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity. 8vo, 18s. net. 
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Maeaulay (Loed) — continued. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS.WITH LAYS OP ANCIENT 
ROME, ETC., in 1 volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8to, 2s. 6d. 

Authorised Mdition. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
or gilt edges, Zs. 6d, 

' Silver Library ' Edition. With 
Portrait and 4 Illustrationa to the 
' Lays '. Crown 8vo, Zs. Sd. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS. 

Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 
65. 

People's Edition. 2 vols. Crown 

8vo, 8s. 

' Trevelyan' Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 
24s. 



6s. each. 



h' Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 



BSSAYW, which may be had separately, 
sewed, &d. each ; cloth, Is. each. 

Frederic the Great. 

Banke and Gladstone. 

Lord Bacon, 

Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The 
Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration. 



Addison and Walpole. 

Croker's Buswell's 
Johnson. 

IJallam's Constitu- 
tional History. 

Warj'en Hastings. 

The Eail of Chatham 
(Two Essays). 



MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
People's Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 

SPEECHES, AND POEMS. 
Popula/r Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Gdbinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo 
24s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon. Su- G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Macklnnon.— THE HISTORY OF 
EDWARD THE THIRD (1327-1377). 
By Jambs M aokinnok, Ph. D. 8vo, 18s. 



May.— THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND since the Ac- 
cession of George III. 1760-1870. By 
Sir Thomas Eeskikb Mat, K.C.B. 
(Lord Famborough). 3 vols, (iown 
8vo, 18s. 

Merivale (Chablis, D.D.), sometime 
Dean of Ely. 

HISTORY OP THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8 vols. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each. 

THE PALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC : a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo 
7s. 6d. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
fi:om the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustalus, B.o. 753-a.d. 
476. With 6 Maps. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 



Montague.— THE ELEMENTS OP 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By P. C. MOHTAQtJB, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3». 6d. 



Ifash.— THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By Vaughan Nash. 
With 8 Illustrations from Pliotographs 
by the Author, and a Map of India 
showing the Famine Area. Crovra 8vo, 
6s. 



Powell and Trevelyan. — THE 

PEASANTS' RISING AND THE LOL- 
LARDS: a Collection of Unpublished 
Documents, forming an Appendix to 
' England in the Age of Wycliffe '. 
Edited by Edoar Powell and G. M. 
Trbvelyan. 8vo, 6s. net 

Randolph.— THE LAW AND POLICY 
OP ANNEXATION, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Philippines ; together with 
Observations on the Status of Cuba. By 
Carman F. Randolph, of the New York 
Bar, author of 'The Law of Eminent 
Domain '. 8vo, 9». net. 
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Eansome.— THE EISB OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. By Cyril Eansomk, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, fts. 



Seebohm.— THE ENGUSH VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY. By Prbdemo Seb- 
BOHM, LL.D.. P.S.A. With 13 Maps 
and Plates. 8vo, 16«. 



Shaw.— A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. By Wm. A. 
Shaw, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Smith. — CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. ByR. Bosworth 
Smith, M.A. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
Crown 8to, Zs. 6d. 



Stephens.— A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
MoRSB Stbphbns. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 
18s. 



Sternberg.- MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR. By Adalbert 
Count Sternberg. Translated from the 
German. With Preface by Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. R. Henderson, author of ' Stone- 
wall Jackson and the American Civil 
War' ; late Director of Military In- 
telligence, Head-Quarters Staff, South 
Airioan Field Force. Cr. 8vo, 5«. net. 



Stubbs.— HISTORY OF THE UNI 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN, from its 
Foundation to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. W. Stubbs. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 



Subaltern's (A) Letters to his 
Wife. (The Boer War.) Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Sutherland. -THE HISTORY OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1606 - 1890. By Alexander 
Sutherland, M.A., and Georoe 
Sutherland, M.A. Crown 8to, 2s. 6d. 



Taylor.- A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By Alphkus Todd, LL.D. 8vo, 30«. net. 

Trevelyan.— THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part 1. 1766-1776. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, 
Bart. 8vo, 16s. 

Trevelyan.— ENGLAND IN THE AGE 
OF WYCLIFFE. By George Maoau- 
LAY Trevelyan. 8vo, 15s. 

Wakeman and Hassall.— ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Edited by Henry Offley 
Wakeman, M.A., and Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Walpole.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
Sir Spknoer Walpole, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Wood-Martin.— PAGAN IRELAND; 
AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SKETCH. A 
Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian An- 
tiquities. By W. G. Wood-Martin, 
M.R.I.A. With 612 Illustrations. Crown 
8to, 14s. 



Wylie (J. Hamilton). 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. By Jambs Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I., 1399-1404, 10s. U. Vol. II., 
1405-1406, 15s. (out of print). Vol. 
III., 1407-1411, 16s. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1413, 21s. 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS : being 
the Ford Lectures, 1900. Crown 8vo, 
6s, net. 
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Bacon.— THE. LETTERS AND LIFE 
OF FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING 
ALL HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. 
Edited by James Spbddiko. 7 vols. 
8vo, £,i is. 



Bagehot. — BIOGRAPHICAL 

STUDIES. By Waltbb Baoehot. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Carlyle.— THOMAS CARLYLB : A 
History of his Life. By James Anthony 
Fkoode. 



1796-1835. 
1834-1881. 



2 vols. 
2 vols. 



Crown Svo, 7». 
Crown Svo, 7«. 



Caroline of Anspach AND HER 
TIMES. By W. H. Wilkins, M.A. 
Author of ' The Love of an Uncrowned 
Queen '. 2 vols., Svo. 

Cellini.— CHISEL, PEN AND POIGN- 
ARD, or Benvenuto Cellini, his Times 
and his Contemporaries. By the Author 
of ' The Life of a Prig ' . With 19 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Crozier.— MY INNER LIFE : being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By JOHH Beattis 
Cboziee, LL.D. Svo, 14s. 



Dante.— THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI : being an In- 
troduction to the Study of the ' Divina 
Commedia '. By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, 
D.D. With Portrait. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

Danton.— LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
H. Beeslt. With Portraits. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

De Bode.— THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 1776-1803. By Wilijam S. 
Childe-Pbmberton. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations 
Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Duncan.- ADMIRAL DUNCAN. By 
The Earl op Campebdown. With 3 
Portraits, Svo, 16». 



Erasmus.— LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS. By Jambs Anthony 
Fbotjde. Crown Svo, 3«. 6d. 

Faraday.- FARADAY AS A DIS- 
COVERER. By John Ttndall. Crown 
Svo, 3«. 6d. 

Foreign Courts AND FOREIGN 
HOMES. ByA. M. F. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Fox.— THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Eight Hon. Sir G. 0. Teeveltan, Bart. 
LOyrwry Mdition. Svo, 18s. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 3«. 6d. 

Granville. — SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Grand-daughter, the Hon. Mbs. Old- 
field. With 17 Portraits. Svo, I6s.net 

Hamilton.— LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. Gbaves. Svo, 
3 vols. 15s. each. Addbkditm. Svo, 
6d. sewed. 

Havelock. — MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
John Claek Mabshman. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6cJ. 

Haweis.— MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

Hiley.— MEMORIES OF HALF A 
CENTURY. By the Rev. R. W. Hilet, 
D.D. With Portrait. Svo, 16s. 

Holroyd (Mabia Josepha). 

THE GIRLHOOD OF MARLA. JO- 
SEPHA HOLROYD (Lady Stanley 
ofAlderley). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776-1796. 
Edited by J. H. Abeane. With 6 
Portraits. Svo, 18s. 

THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STAN- 
LEY OF ALDERLEY, FROM 1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeane. With 10 
Portraits, etc. Svo, 18s. 
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Jackson.— STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. net. 

Leslie.— THE LIFE AND CAM- 
PAIGNS OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
FIRST EARL OF LEVEN. By C. 
Sahfoud Terry. With Portrait, Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, Ids. 

Luther.- LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
JuuDS K6STLIN. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Macaulay.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Treveltan, 
Bart. 

Popidar Edition. Or. 8vo, 2s. 6(i. 
Students Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 
' Edinburgh ' Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 

6s. each. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Marbot.- THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 

Max Mijller (F.) 
MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY : a Fragment. 
With 6 Portraits. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP .Vol.11. Biographical Essays. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

Meade.— GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By Thomas Henry 
Thornton. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. Svo, 10s. 6d. net 

Morris.— THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Maokail. With 
6 Photogravure Portraits and 16 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 



On the Banks of the Seine.— By 

A. M. F. , Authoress of ' Poreiga Courts 
and Foreign Homes '. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Pearson.— CHARLES HENRY PEAR- 
SON, Author of ' National Life and 
Character'. Memorial.^ by Himself, 
his Wife and his Friends. Edited by 
William Stebbinq. With a Portrait. 
Svo, 14«. 

Place.- THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-1854. By Graham Wal- 
las, M.A. With 2 Portraits. Svo, 12s. 



R^makrishna : his Life and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. Max M#lleh. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

Romanes.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. 
Written and Edited by his Wife. Witli . 
Portrait and 2 Illustrations, Crown Svo, 
5s. net. 

Russell. — SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constance, Lady 
Russell of Swallowfield Park. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. 4to. 

Seebohm.— THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE : a History of 
their Fellow-Work. By Fredbkick 
Seebohm. Svo, 14s. 

Shakespeare.— OUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. 0. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. With Il- 
lustrations and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
Svo, 21s. 

Victoria, Queen, 1S19-1900. By 
Richard R. Holmes, M.V.O., P.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With a Supplementary 
Chapter, bringing the narrative to the 
Queen's visit to Ireland, 1900. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Cr. Svo, 6s. net. 

Wellington:.- LIFE OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. B. 
Glkiq, M.A. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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Arnold.— SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8to, 8s. 6(i. 



Baker (Sir S. W.). 

EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. ^d. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8ro, 3s. 6d. 



Ball (John). 

THE ALPINE GUIDE. 

Vol. I., THE WESTERN ALPS : the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to 
the Simplon Pass. With 9 New 
and Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 
12s. net. 

Vol. II., THE CENTRAL ALPS, 
North of the Rhone Valley, from 
the Simplon Pass to the Adige 
Valley. \In pnpa/raMon. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS. A New Ed- 
ition, prepared on behalf of the 
Alpine Club. By W. A. B. COOLIDOB. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net 

Bent.— THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHONALAND: being a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. 
By J. Theodore Bent. With 117 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8to, 3s. id. 



Brassey (The Late Lady). 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 

EAST. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illus- 
trations. 4ta, 6d. sewed, Is. cloth. 



Brassey (The Late JjADY)—eontimied. 

A VOYAGE IN THE ' SUNBEAM ' ; 
OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

'Silver Library' Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illus- 
trations. 4to, 6d. sewed. Is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustra- 
tions Fop., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white 
parch ment^ 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
AND THE 'ROARING FORTIES". 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. dd. 



Crawford. — SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES. By RoBEBT Crawford, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s 



Froude (James A. ). 
OCEANA : or England and her Colon- 
ies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 



THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES: or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 



Heathoote.— ST. KILDA. By Nor- 
man Heathcote. With a Map and 80 
Illustrations from the Sketches and 
Photographs of the People, Scenery and 
Birds, by the Author. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 



Howitt.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battleaelds, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With iiO lllustra- 
tiuus. Crown 8vo, 8s. Sd, 
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Ifansen.— THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By Fkidtjof NaNsen. 
With 148 Illustrations aud a Map. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Knight (E. F.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE 'ALERTE'; 
the Narrative of a search for Tiea- 
sure oil the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, %s. 6d 



WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET : a 
NaiTative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet. Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, aud the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Crown 8to, 3«. 6d. 



THE ' FALCON ' ON THE BALTIC : a 
Voyage from Loudon to Copenhagen 
in a Tliree-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, Zs. Hd. 



Lees.-T-PEAKS AND PINES : another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lees, Joint 
Author of 'Three in Norway,' and 
'B.C., 1887'. With 63 Illustrations 
from Drawings and Photographs. Cr. 
Svo, 6s. 



Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1887. 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By J. A. Lees and W. J. Cldtterbock. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 



Lyncli. — ARMENIA : Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 
100 Whole-page IlIu.strations and up- 
wards of 100 in the text, reproduced 
from Photographs by the Author ; Plans 
of Mountains, Ancient Sites, etc., and 
a Map. 2 vols. Svo. 



Macdonald.— THE GOLD COAST: 
PAST AND PRESENT. By Geokge 
Macdonald, Director of Education and 
H.M. Inspector of Schools for the Gold 
Coast Colony and the Protectorate. With 
32 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 



Notes on Reconnoitring IN 
SOUTH AFRICA— BOER WAR, 1899- 
1900. 16uio, Is. net. 



Rice.— OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stanley P. Kioe, Indian Civil Service. 
Svo, 10s. 6rf. 



Smith.-CLIMBINGINTHE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Carr aud 
numerous Plans. 

Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo, 3s. net. 

PART II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo, 3s. net. 



Stephen.— THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps). By Leslie 
Stephen. With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 



Three in Norway.— By Two of them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 



Tyndall (John). 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
being a Narrative ol Excursiou.s and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an 
Exposition of the Physical Principles 
to which they are related. With 61 
lUustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 



HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, 6s. Qd. net, 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by His Gkaob thb Late DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. B. T. 
WATSON. Crown 8vo, price V>s. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 

*»* The Volwnes an also issued haJf -bound, in leather, with gilt top. The price 
can be had from all Booksellers. 



ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walbond. With Contributions 
by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, etc. 
With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus- 
trations m the Text. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6(i. 

ATHLETICS. By Montagus Shear- 
man. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. Beach Thomas ; Athletic 
Sports in America by C. H. Sherill ; a 
Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. 
Kye, and an Introduction by Sir Rich- 
ard Webster (Lord Alverstone). 
With 12 Plates and 27 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6(i. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Philups-Wollet. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. 
With Contributions by Sir SAMnEL 
W. Baker, W. C. Oswbll, F. C. 
Selods, etc. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contri- 
butions by Lieut. -Colonel R. Hebbr 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Hebeb 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 
J 11 astrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.B., A. H. Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6A 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. Cours- 
ing, by Hardinq Cox, thoroughly 
Revised by Charles Richardson; 
Falconry, by the Hon. Gerald Las- 
CELLBS. With 20 Plates and 55 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, lO's. 6d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton, Andrew Lang, W. 
G. Grace, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 



CYCLING. By the Earl op Albbmablk 
and G. Lacy Hillibr. With 19 Plates 
and 44 Illustrations In the Text. Cr. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grovb, 
Miss Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. 
Armytagb, etc. With Musical Ex- 
amples, and 38 Pull-page Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Cr, 8vo, 
10s. U. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the late Ddkb 
OF Beaufort, K.G., A. E. T. Watson, 
The Earl of Onslow, etc. With 12 
Plates and 64 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollook, F. 
C. Grove, C. Prbvost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 18 
Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

PISHING. By H. Cholmondblby- 
Pbnnell. 

Vol. I.— Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. E. Francis, 
Msijor John P. Trahbrne, etc. With 
9 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo, 10s. M. 

Vol. II.— Pike and Other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William 
Senioh, G. Christopher Davis, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, etc. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6ii!. 

FOOTBALL.— History, by Montague 
Shearman ; Thb Association Game, 
by W. J. Oakley and G. 0. Smith; 
The Rugby Union Game, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Contribu- 
tions by R. E. Macnaghten, M. C. 
Kemp, J. E. Vincent, Walter Camp 
and A. Sutherland. With 19 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8to, 10<. 6(2. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 
THE BADMINTON U^R\Sy— continued. 



GOLT. By Horace G. HuTCHmaoN. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, 
Bart., Andrew Lanq, etc. With 32 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 10«. M. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the late DnKE 

OFBEAnFOHT, K.G., MOWBUAT MORHIS, 

the Earl op Suffolk and Berkshire, 
G. H. LONQMAN, etc. With 5 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
the Right Hon. J. Bryoe, M.P., Sir 
Martin Conwat, D. W. Freshfield, 
etc. With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown »vo, 10s. 6d. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by Headlet Peek. With a Chapter 
on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lans, and a Special Preface 
to the BADMINTON LIBRARY by 
A. E. T. Watson. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6rf. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Eakl op Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawlet, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. 
T. Watson. With Frontispiece and 66 
Illiistraticns in the Text. Crown Svo, 
10s. &d. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, the late Duke op Beau- 
fort, the Earl of Onslow, J. Murray 
Brown, T. F. Dale, etc. With 25 
Plates and 37 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo, 10s. ,6d. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. RowE and C. M. 
Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Serooold and F. C. Begg; 
Metropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blanc 
Smith ; and on PUNTING by P. W. 
Squire. With 75 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

SEA PISHING. By John Biokerdykb, 
Sir H. W. GoRE-BooTH, Alfred C. 
Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 



SHOOTING. 

Vol. I.— Field AND CovBRT. By Lord 
Walsinoham, Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart., the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles and A. J. Stdart- 
WORTLEY. With 11 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo, 
lOs. 6d. 

Vol. II.— Moor and Marsh. By 
Lord Walsinqham, Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart., Lord Lovat 
and Lord Charles Lennox Kerr. 
With S Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown Svo, 10s. M. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Heathoote, C. G. Tebbutt, 
T. Maxwell Witham, etc. With 12 
Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo, 10». 6d. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo, 10s. M. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
Heathoote, E. 0. Pleydell-Bouverie, 
and A. C. Ainqbr. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. 
Marshall, Miss L. Dod, etc. With 
12 Plates and 67 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown Svo, 10s. Gd. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I.— Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racino Rules, 
Fitting-Out, etc. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Lord Bbassey, K.C.B., R. T. 
Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. II. — Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, etc. By R. T. Pritchett, 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
K.P.,theEARLOPONSLOW, etc. With 
35 Plates arid 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown Svo, 10s. 6<i. 
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FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by by A. B. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo, price 5». each Volume, cloth. 

The Volumu are also issued hajf-hcnimd in Leather, with gilt top, 
be had from all Booksellers. 



The price can 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; 
Shootinq, by A. J. Stuart-Wortlbt ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsburt. 
With 11 lUustrationa and various Dia- 
grams In the Text. Crown 8vo, hs. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. 
With 13 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Maophbbson ; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. Stuart- WORTLBY ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Ihnes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Maopherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lasoelles ; 
Couhsino, by Charles Richardson ; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman; Cookery, by Col. Kenney 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 



RED DEER. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron op Lochiel ; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Edrington ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud 
Douglas Pennant; Cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 8 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess o? 
Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Harting. With a Chapter on Cookery 
by Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William Senior 
(•Red Spinner,' Editor of the Field). 
With Chapters by ' John Bickerdtkr ' 
and W. H. Pope. Cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



Biokerdyke.— DAYS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By John Bicker- 
dyke. With Photo-Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Blackburne.— MR. BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himself. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch and 
a brief History of Blmdfold Chess, by 
P. Anderson Graham. With Portrait 
of Mr. Blickbume. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 



Ca-wrthorne and Herod.— ROYAL 
ASCOT : its History and its Associa- 
tions. By George Jambs Cawthornh) 
and Riohakd S. Herod. With 32 
Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text. 
Demy 4to, £1 lis. M. net. 

Bead Shot (The) : or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the use of the Gun, wlttt Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
Shooting, Dog-breakiug. etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous lUnstra- 
tiont. Crown 8vo, 10s. id. 
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Ellis.— CHESS SPARKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Che»s. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo, 
4s. tjii. 

Folkard.— THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, etc. 
Also Fowling in the Feus and in For- 
eign Countries, Rook-fowling, etc., etc. 
By H. C. FOLKABD. With 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 

rord. — MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, 1864-1899. Written 
and Compiled by W. J. Fokd (at the 
request of the Committee of the County 
C.C.). With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Mr. V. E. Walker. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Ford.— THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OP ARCHERY. By Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. Butt, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. Longman, M.A. 
8vo, 14s. 

Francis.- A BOOK ON ANGLING: 
or. Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By Franois 
Fbancis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 15s. 

Gathorne-Hardy.— AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E. Gathokne- 
Habdt. With 8 Photogravure Illus- 
trations by Archibald Thorburn. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Graham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. By P. Anderson Gra- 
ham. With 252 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, 3s. net. 

Hutchinson.— THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. With Contributions by 
Miss Amy Pasoob, H. H. Hilton, 
J. H. Taylor, H. J. Whiqham and 
Messrs. SniTOM & Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Photographs. Urge 
Crown 8vo, 7». 64 net. 



Lang.— ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Iiillie (Arthur). 

CROQUET: its History, Rules and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
the Ideas and Teachings of the Lead- 
ing Players and Champions. With 
Contributions by Lieut. -Col, the Hon. 
H. Needham, C. D. Looook, etc. 
With 19 Illustrations (15 Portraits) 
and numerous Diagrams. 8vo, 10s. 
6d. net. 

Longman.— CHESS OPENINGS. By 
Frbdebick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

Madden.— THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE; a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, 
Vioe-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, 16s. 

Maskelyne.— SHARPS AND FLATS : 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By John Nevil Maskelyne, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Millais. — THE WILD-FOWLER IN 
SCOTLAND. By John Guille Miv 
LAIS, F.Z.S., etc. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure after a Drawing by Sir 
J. B. Millais, Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photo- 
gravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates, and 
50 Illustrations from the Author's 
Drawings and from Photographs. Royal 
4to, 30s. net. 

Moffat. — CRICKETY CRICKET : 
Rhymes and Parodies. By Douglas 
Moffat. With Frontispiece by Sir 
Frank Lookwood, Q.C., M.P., and 53 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Park.— THE GAME OP GOLF. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crow* 
gvo, 7s. id. 
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Payne-Gall way (Sir Ralph, Bait). 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(First Series). On ttie choice and 
Use of a Gun. With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6rf. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Second Series). On the Production, 
Preservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-iu Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Vis. 6d. 

liETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Third Series). Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Commou to the British 
Islands, with Complete Directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 18*. 



Pole THE THEORY OP THE MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. 
By William Polk, F.R.S. Fop. 8vo, 
2s. net. 

Proctor.— HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 
3s. net. 

Eonalds.— THE FLY-FISHER'S EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo, 14a 

Selous. — SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WEST. By Frederick 
CooBTKNEY Selous. With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Med- 
ium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Wileooks.— THE SEA FISHERMAN : 
Comprising the chief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the British and 
other Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats 
and Boating. By J. C. Wiloocks. Il- 
lustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCUOLOOY, ETC. 



Abbott.— THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. 12mo, 3s. 

Aristotle. 

THE ETHICS; Greek Text, Illustra- 
ted with Essay and Notes. By Su: 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 
8vo, 32s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOT- 
LE'S ETHICS. Books I. -IV. (Book 
X., 0. vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. 
By the Rev. E. MoOHB, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. 
L. Ellis, James Speddinq and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 ia«. 6d. 



Bacon (Francis) — continued. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all 
his occasional Works. Edited by 
James Speddino. 7 vols. 8vo, 
£4 4s. 

THE ESSAYS : With Annotations. By 
Richard Whaiel y, D. D. 8vo, 10s. M. 

THE ESSAYS: With Notes by F. 
Storr and C. H. Gibson. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE ESSAYS: With Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. The 
Text and Index only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, m one volume. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2s. id. 
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Bain (Albxandbs). 

DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: 
Articles reprinted from ' Mind '. 

MENTAL AND MORA.L SCIENCE : a 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Oi' Sepmutdy, 

Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8vo, 6j. 6d. 

Part II. THEORY OF ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

LOGIC. Part I. Dkdhotion. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Part II. Induction. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6<i. 

THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
8vo, 15s. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
8vo, 16s. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 2». 

Bray.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF NE- 
CESSITY : or, Law in Mind as in 
Matter. By Chablbs Bray. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

Crozier (John Beattie, LL.D.). 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS: 
being the Outlines of a New System 
of Political, Religious and Social 
Philosophy. 8vo, 14s. 

HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT : on the Lines of Mod- 
ern Evolution. 

Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought; 
Grteco-Roman Paganism ; Judaism ; 
and Christianity down to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by Jus- 
tinian, 529 A.D. 8vo, 14s. 

Davidson. -THE LOGIC OP DE- 
FINITION, Explained and Applied. 
By William L. Davidson, M. A. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 



Oreen (Thomas Hill).— THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by R. L. Nbttleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo, 16s. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo, 
21s. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 
With Prefacii by Bernard Bosan- 
<)tiST. 8vo, 5s. 

Gurnhill.- THE MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rev. James GnRNHiLL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 



Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

TIME AND SPACE : a Metaphysical 
8vo, 16s. 



THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

THE METAPHYSICS OF EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience ; Book II. Positive 
Science ; Book III. Analysis of 
Conscious Action ; Book IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 



Hume. —THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose. 4 
vols. 8vo, 28s. Or separately. Essays. 
2 vols. 14s. Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 vols. 14s. 

James.— THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, M.D., LL.D., etc. 
Crown, 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

Justiman.-THE INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Buschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary. By 
Thomas C. SahdarSj M.A. 8vo, 18s, 
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Kant (Ihhanuel). 
CRITIQUE OF PEACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHICS. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott, B.D. With Memoir. 
8vo, 12s. 6(i. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 
Translated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OP THE POUR 
riGURBS. Translated by T. K. 
Abbott. 8to, 6s. 

Kelly.— GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION. By Ebmohd Kelly, 
M.A., P.G.S. Vol. L Justice. Crown 
8vo, 7«. 6d. net. Vol. II. Collectivism 
and Individualism. Crown 8vo. 

Killick.— HANDBOOK TO MILL'S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
KILLIOK, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3a. M. 

Iiadd (George Tkombull). 
A THEORY OF REALITY : An Essay 

in Metaphysical System upon the 

Basis of Human Cognitive Experience. 

8vo, 18s. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 21s. 
OUTLINES OP DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
. CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental 

Science for Colleges and Normal 

Schools. 8vo, 12s. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 12s. 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8vo, 6s. M. 

Lecky.— THE MAP OF LIFE: Con- 
duct and Character. By William 
Edward Habtpole Lbokt. 8vo, 10s. td. 

IiUtoslawski.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO'S LOGIC. With 
an Account of Plato's Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By Wm- 

OENTT LUTOSLAWSKI. 8v0, 21«. 

Max MttUer (The Right Hon. P.). 
THE SCIENCE OP THOUGHT. 8vo. 
21s. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18s. 



Mill (John Stuart). 

A SYSTEM OP LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, U U. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crowu 
8vo, 2s. 

UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 2s. U. 

EXAMINATION OP SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 
16s. 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. 8vo, 5s. 

Monek.— AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By William Hbkbt S. 
MONOK, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5«. 

Romanes.— MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. Bt Gborok John 
Romanes, LL.D., P.R.S. Crown 8vo 
4s. 6d. 

Stock.— LECTURES IN THE LY- 
CEUM ; or, Aristotle's Ethics for 
English Readers. Edited byST. Georoe 
Stock. Crown 8vo, 7«. M. 

Sully (James). 

THE HUMAN MIND : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

OUTLINES OP PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 
8vo, 9s. 

THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 6s. U. 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 
lOs. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S WAYS : being Selections 
from the Author's ' Studies of Child- 
hood '. With 25 lUustraticus. Crowu 
8vo, 4s. 6rf. 

Sutherland.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OP THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. By Alexander Scthebland, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

Swinburne.— PICTURE LOGIC : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. Bv Alfred James Swin- 
burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, as. 6oI. 
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Zeller (Dr. Edward). 
THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 

SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. 

0. J. Reiohel, M.A. Crown 8vo, \bs. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 

by Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn 

Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Or. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Translated by Sarah F. 

Alleyne and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. 

Crown 8vo, 18s. 
SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 

SCHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. 

0. J. Reiohel, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 10s. M. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 

I'ERIPATETICS. Translated by B. 

F. C. OosTELLOE, M.A., and J. H. 

MniRHEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 24s. 



Webb. -THE VEIL OF ISIS ; 
of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Wbbb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 



Weber.— HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Alfred Weber, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg. Trans- 
lated by Frank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo,16s. 



Whately (Archbishop). 

BACONS ESSAYS. With Annotations. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 



ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
4s. 6d. 



Crown 8vo, 



ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 



Crown 



STONTHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 



A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By C. S. Dbvas, M.A. 
Grown 8vo, 7s. M. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By John Riokabt, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5«. 

LOGIC. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND 
NATURAL LAW). By Joseph Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown Svo, 5s. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Michael Mahbr, 
S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lend.). Crown 
8to, 6s. 6d. 



History and Science of Lans:ua£:e, etc, 

Max Miiller (F.) 



Davidson. -LEADING AND IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : Ex- 
plained and Exemplified. By William 
L. Davidson, M.A. Fcp. Svo, 3s. 6rf. 

Parrar.— LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES. By F. W. Farbar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Graham. — ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
Classified and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 
Svo, 6s. 

Max Miiller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
Founded on Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. 



■continued. 



BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

Roeet.— THESAimUS OP ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 
r.iry Composition. By Pbter Mark 
ROOBT, M.D., F.R.S. Cr. Svo, 10s. Sd. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 



Asliley(W. J.). 

ENGLISH KCONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. Crown 8vo, Part 
I., 5*. Part 11, lOi. 6(/. 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
MIC. Crown 8vo, 9«. net. 



Bagehot.— ECONOMIC STUDIES. By 
WiLTBE Bagekot. Crown 8vo, 3«. fia. 



Barnett. — PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays on Social Reform. By 
Samuel A. and Henbietta Barnett. 
Crown 8vo, 6i. 



Devas.— A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. S. Divas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7». &1. (Stonyhwrst Philo- 
sophical Series.) 



Jordan. — THE STANDARD OF 
VALUE. By William Leiqhton 
Jordan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Lawrence. — LOCAL VARIATIONS 
IN WAGES. By F. W. LAWRiSNCK, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With Index and 18 Maps and 
Diagrams. Medium 4to, 8s. 6cl. 



Leslie. — ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. E. Cliffr Lesldi, 
Hon. LL.D., DubL 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Macleod (Henri Donnino). 

iiCONOMICS FOB BEGINNERS. Or. 
8vo, 2*. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3«. 6d. each. 

BIMETALLISM. 8vo, 5». net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Or. 
8vo, 3s. 6ii. 

THE THIiOKY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING. Vol. [. 8vo, 12s 
Vol. II. 14s. 



Macleod (Henry DnNNiMO) — anU. 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. 
In 1 vol. 30s. net ; or separately, 
Voh I., 10s. net. Vol. II., Part I., 
10s. net. VoL II., Part II., 10s. net. 



INDIAN CURRENCY, 
net 



8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Mill.— POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
John Stoabt Mill. 
Popular Mdition. Grown 8vo, 3«. 6d. 
Library EdMvyii,. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

MulhalL — INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Mich- 
ael G. MuLHALL, F.S.S. With 32 
full-page Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d 

S p a Ix r. — AMERICA'S WORKING 
PEOPLE. By Charles B. Spahr. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 



Symes.— POLITICAL ECONOMY; a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2«. 6</. 



Toynbee.— LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
18th CENTURY IN ENGLAND : Pop- 
ular Addresses, Notes and other Frag- 
ments. By Arnold Toynbbe. With 
a Memoir of the Author by Benjamin 
JowiTT, D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6rf. 



Webb (SiDKKT and Beatrice). 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and full Biblio- 
graphy of the Subject. 8vo, 18s. 

INDUSTRLA.L DEMOCRACY: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo, 
26s. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY : Essays. 8vo, 7s. &<. 
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Evolution, Anthropolog^y, etc. 



Clodd (Edward). 



THE STOEY OF CREATION : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, S.*-'. 6rf. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION : being 
a Popular Abridged Edition of 'The 
Story of Creation'. With Illustra- 
tions. Fop. 8vo, Is. 6«i. 



Iiang (Andrbw). 

CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(i. 

MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply to 
Professor Max MiiUer. 8vo, 95. 

THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Or. 
8vo, 5«. net. 



Lubbock.— THE ORIGIN OP CIVIL- 
ISATION, and the Primitive condition 
of Man. By Sir J. Lobbook, Bart. 
{Lord Avebury). With 5 Plates and 20 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 



Max Miiller (The Right Hon. P.). 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on Mytho- 
logy and Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo,32s. 



Romanes (Gkobgx John). 

ESSAYS. Edited by C. Llotd Mor- 
gan, Principal of University College, 
Bristol. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN; 
an Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 10s. 6<i, 

Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions: Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Part III. Post-Dabwinian Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selef?tion. Crown Svo, 5s. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANN- 
ISM. Crown Svo, 6s. 



Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 



Abbott.— HELLENICA. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6rf. 



.ffilsehylus. — EUMENIDES OF 
^SCHYI.US. With Metrical English 
Translation. By J. F. Da vies. Svo, 7s. 

Aristopbanes.— THE ACHA RNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, tran.slated into 
English Verse. By R. Y. Tybreli- 
Crown Svo, Is, 



Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. Mbtcalpb, B.D. 



GALLUS : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6<i. 



CHARICLES: or. Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6(/. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc. — continued. 



Butler.— THE AUTHORESS OF THE 
ODYSSEY, WHERE AND WHEN 
SHE WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OF THE ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS. By Samuel 
Butler, Author of 'Erewhon,' etc. 
With 14 Illuatratious and 4 Maps. 
8vo, 10*. 6rf. 

Campbell.— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Profesaor of Greek, University of St 

Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 

Cicero. — ClOERO'S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y. Ttbbbll. Vols. I., 
II., m., 8vo, each 12s. Vol. IV., 16«. 
Vol. v., 14s. Vol. VI., 12s. VoLVII., 
Index, 7s. 6rf. 

Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vol. XI. 1900. 8vo, 
6s. 6(i. net. 

Hime. — LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieut. -Colonel Henry 
W. L. HiME (late) Royal Artillery. 
8vo, Ss. net. 

Homer. 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Rendered 
into English Prose for the use of those 
that cannot read the original. By 
Samuel Botlbr. Author of ' Ere- 
whon,' etc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those 
who cannot read the original. By 
Samuel Butleb. With 4 Maps and 
7 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6(i. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Horace.— THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
William CouTTi, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
6s. net. 



Lang. —HOMER AND THE EPIC. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown Bvo, 9s. net. 

liucan. — THE PHARSALIA OF 
LUCAN, Translated into Blank Verse. 
By Sir Edward Ridley. 8vo, 14s. 

M a okaiL— SELECT EPIGRAMS 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By J. W. M/^OKAIL. Edited with a 
Revised Text, Introduation, Translation, 
and Notes. 8vo, 16s. 

Kich.— A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN 
AND GREEK. ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. RiOH, B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Riigby School. Cr. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Tyrrell.— DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 
Edited by B. Y. Ttbbell. 8vo, 6s. 

Virgil. 
THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Prose by John 
CONINGTOK. Crown 8vo, 6». 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John 
CoNiNOTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ^ENEIDS OF. VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. By William 
MoBBls. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Vorse, 
By W. T. Thobnhill. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by James 
Rhoades. 

Books I.-VI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Books VIL-XII. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GE0R6ICS 
OF VIRGIL. Translated from the 
Latin into English Prose. By J. W. 
Maokail, Fellow of Balliol College. 
Oxford. Sq. 16mo, 5s. 

Wilkins.— THE GROWTH OF THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. Wilkins. 
8vo, 6s. 
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Poetry and the Drama. 



Arnold.— THE LIGHT OP THE 
WORLD ; or, the Great Consummation. 
By Sir Edwin Aknold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after Hoi.man Hont. Crown 8vo, 
i5«. net. 

Bell (Mrs. Hdoh). 
CHAMBER COMEDIES : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-room. Crown 8vo, 5a. net. 

FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 Illustrations. Crown 
Ivo, Zs. net. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male). From ' Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them'. With lUustrar 
tious, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
8vo, sewed, &d. 

Bird.— RONALD'S FAREWELL, and 
other Verses. By Geobob Bird, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Coleridge. — SELECTIONS FROM. 
With Introduction by Andrew Lanq, 
and 18 Illustrations by Patten Wilson. 
Crown 8vo, 3«. 6d. 

Goethe.— THE FIRST PART OF THE 
TRAGEDY OF FAUST IN ENGLISH. 
By Thos. E. Webb, LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with THE DEATH 
OF FAUST, from the Second Part. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ingelow (Jean). 
POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait. 

Crown 8to, 6». net. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
Selected from the Writings of Jean 
Ingelow. Fop. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 
plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 

Iiaug (Andkew). 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With 100 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Leoky.— POEMS. By the Right Hon. 
W. B. H. Lkokt. Fop. 8vo, 6s. 



Lyttou (The Eabl of). Owen Mere- 
dith. ) 

THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo, IOj. 6rf. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6rf. 

Maoaulay.— LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, ETC. By Lord llAOAnLAT. 
Illustrated by G. Sohakk. Fcp. 4to, 

10s. 6rf. 
Bijou 

Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d., gilt top. 
Popular 

Edition, Fcp. 4to, 6d. sewed. Is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Cr. 

8vo, 3s. net. 
Annotated Edition. Fop. 8vo, Is. 

sewed. Is. 5d. cloth. 

MacDonald (George, IiL.D.). 

A BOOK OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM 
OF THE DIARY OF AN OLD 
SOUL : Poems. 18mo, 6s. 

RAMPOLLI: GROWTHS FROM A 
LONG-PLANTED ROOT : being 
Translations, New and Old (mainly in 
verse), chiefly from the German ; along 
with ' A Year's Diary of an OH Sonl '. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

M O ff a t. — CRICKETY CRICKET : 
Rhymes and Paiodies. By Douglas 
Moffat. With Frontispiece by Sir 
Frank Lookwood, Q.C, M.P.. and 53 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8to, 2s. 6<i. 

Moon.— POEMS OF LOVE AND 
HOME. By George Washington 
Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L. With Portrait. 
16mo, 2s. 6d. 

Morris (Wiluam). 

POETICAL VK Oi£ if S— Library 
Edition. 

Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s. net each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 
5s. net. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
5s. net. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 



Morris (William) — continued. 
THE DEFENCE OF GUBNEVEKE, 
and other Poems. 5^. net. 

THE STOEY OF SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF 
THE NIBLUNGS. 5s. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH : a Morality. 5i. net. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. 5s. net. 

THE jENBIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. 5s. net. 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
THE WBDERGEATS. Translated 
by William Morris and A. J. 
Wtatt. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also 
be had in the foUov/ing Editions : — 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 Vols. 12mo, 

25s. ; or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25s. ; or 

2s. 6d. each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 

6s. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square 

crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* For Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 27, 36, 38. 

Morte Arthurs : an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century. From the 
Lincoln MS. written by Robert of 
Thornton. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. By Mart Banks. Fep. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Nestoit.— LAYS AND LEGENDS. By 
E. Nbbbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). 
First Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Second 
Series. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Pooler.— TRANSLATIONS, and other 
Verses. By C. K. Pooler, M.A. Fcp. 
8vo, 3s. net. 

Riley. — OLD-FASHIONED ROSES : 
Poems. By James Whitoombk Riley. 
12mo, 6s. 



Komanes.— A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With an Introduction by T. Herbert 
Warren, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Savage-Armstrong.-BALLADS OF 
DOWN. By G. F. Savaqk-Abmstrong. 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 7«. 6d. 

Shakespeare. 

BOWDLBR'S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 
voL 8vo, 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, 21s. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mart F. Dhnbak. 
32mo, Is. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Re- 
con.sidered, and in part Rearranged, 
with Introductory Chapters and a Re- ■ 
print of the Original 1609 Edition. 
By Samuel Bdtleb, Author of 
'Brewhon'. Svo, Ws. 6d. 

Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Fcp. Svo, 5s. 

Wagner. — THE NIBELUNGEN 
RING. By Richard Washer. Done 
into English Vtrse by Reginald Rankin, 
B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-u.t- 
Law. Vol. I. Rhine Gold and Valkyrie. 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6!^. 

Wordsworth.— SELECTED POEMS. 
By Andrew Lano. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece of Rydal Mount, 16 Illus- 
trations and numerous Initial Letters by 
Alfred Parsons, A.R.A, Crown Svo. 
8s. 6d. 



Wordsworth and Coleridge.- A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE WORDS- 
WORTH AND COLERIDGE MANU- 
SCRIPTS IN THE POSSESSION OF 
Mb. T. NORTON LONGMAN. Edited, 
with Notes, by W. Hale White. With 
3 Faoaimile Reproductions. 4to, 10s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. 



Anstey.— VOCES POPULI. (Reprinted 
from Punch.) By F. Anstet, Author 
of ' Vice Vers& ' . 

First Series. With 20 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Paktridob. Crown 8to, 
3^. net. 

Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Paktridob. Crown 8vo, 
3^. net. 



Bailey.— MY LADY OF ORANGE : a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the 
Days of Alva. By H. C. Bailet. With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Beaconsfield (Thb Earl of). 

NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 
11 vols. Crown 8vo, \s. 6d. each. 



Vivian Grey. 
The Young Duke, etc. 
Alroy, Ixlon, etc. 
Contarini, Fleming, 

etc. 
Tancred. 



SybU. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Yenetia. 

Coningsby. 

liotbair. 

EndymiOD. 



NOVELS AND TALES. THB HUGH- 
ENDBN EDITION. With 2 Portraits 
aud 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 
8vo, 42s. 



'Chola.'— A NEW DIVINITY, and 
other Stories of Hindu Life. By 
'Chola'. Crown 8vo, 2s. &d. 



diurchill.— SAVROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill. Crown 870, 6s. 



Crawford.— THEAUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. By J. H. Crawford. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece ' The 
Vagrants,' by Fred. Walker, and 8 
other niustraitions. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 



Creed.— THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S : 
a Novel. By Sibyl Crkbd. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 



Dougall.- 

DonoALL. 



■BEGGARS ALL. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 



By L. 



Doyle (A. CoNAN). 

MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crowu 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLBSTAR, 
and other Tales. Crown 8vo, 3s. &d. 

Farrar (F. W., Dban op Cantbrbuht). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN : or, Sceues 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

GATHERING CLOUDS : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 



Fowler (Edith H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations 
by Sir Philip Burne-Jones,' Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN. 
With 24 Illustrations by Ethbl 
Kate Burgess. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Francis (M. E.). 
YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 



Cr. 8vo, 



PASTORALS OF DORSET. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6 



With 8 



Froude.— THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUNBOY : an Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. By James A. Froude. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Gurdon.— M EMORIES AND 
FANCIES : Suffolk Tales and other 
Stories ; Fairy Legends ; Poems ; Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. By the late Lady 
Camilla Gureon. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 



Haggard (H. Rider). 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. %d. 

ALLAN'S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3». ^d. 

BBATEICE. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(i. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART, and other Stories. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6<i. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3s. M. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. Oown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DOCTOR THERNE. Or. 8vo, 3s. U. 

ERIC BRIGHTBYES. With 51 lUus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(?. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(i. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAIWA'S REVENGE. Cr. 8vo, Is. 6(i. 

MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. With 
24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MR. MEESON'S WILL. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(2. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(2. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. M. 

^^ilCiSUy^ : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH'S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d, 

Haggard and Lang. — THE 
WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. Eidbe 
Haooaud and Andrew Lakq. With 
27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6(2, 



Harte. — IN THE CAEQUINBZ 
WOODS, and other Stories. By Bret 
Harte. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(2. 

Hope.— THE HEART OP PRINCESS 
OSRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(2. 

Howard.— THE UNDOING OF JOHN 
BREWSTER. By Lady Mabel How- 
ard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Jerome.— SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER : BLUB AND GREEN. By 
Jerome K. Jerome, Author of ' Three 
Men in a Boat,' etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(2. 

Joyce.- OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Jo yoe, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(2. 

Lang.— A MONK OF PIPE ; a Story of 
theDays of Joan of Arc. By Anduew 
Lano. With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn 
Image. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(2. 

Levett-Yeats.— THE CHEVALIER 
D'AURIAC. By S. Levext-Yeatb. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(2. 

Lyall (Edna). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Pep. 8vo, Is. sewed. 
Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6(2. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
TRUTH. Fop. 8vo, Is. sewed, Is. 6(2. 
cloth. 

DOREBN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WAYFARING MEN : a Story of Theat- 
rical Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HOPE THE HERMIT : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Marohmont.— IN THE NAME OP A 
WOMAN : a Romance. By Arthdb 
W. Marohmont, With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6«. 

Mason and Lang.— P ARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
Andhkw Lano. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Max MuUer.— DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GEEMAH LOVE) : Fragments from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max MOllbr. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

Melville (G. J. Whtts). 

The Gladiators. Holmby Honae, 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 
The Queen's Manes. GenettLl Bounce. 
Crown 8vo, \s. 6(i. each. 

Merriman.— FLOTSAM : A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. Masset. Crown 
8vo, Ss. 6<i. 



Morris (William). 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD : 
mance. Crown 8vo, 75. 6rf. 



a Ro- 



THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo, 7s. M. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
8vo, 5s. net. 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo, 8s. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING'S LESSON. 12mo, Is. 6a!. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
Is. 6<l. 



Morris (William) — continued. 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. Translated from the Ice- 
landic by EiRfKR Magnusson and 
William Morris. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net. 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by Eirikr 
Magndsson and William Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
*»* For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see pp. 23 and 24. 

ITe'Wiiian (Cardinal). 

LOSS AND GAIN : The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

CALLISTA: a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Phillipps-'Wolley.— SNAP : A Le- 
gend of the Lone Mountain. By C. 
Philupps-Wolley. With 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. &d. 

Raymond (Walter). 
TWO MEN 0' MENDIP. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. Cr. 8vo, 



Header.— PRIESTESS AND QUEEN : 
a Tale of the White Races of Mexico. 
Being the Adventures of Ignigene and 
her Twenty-six Fair Maidens. By 
Emily E. Reader. Illustrated by 
Emily K. Reader. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ridley.— ANNE MAINWAEING. By 
Alice Ridley, Author of 'The Story of 
Aline '. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sewell (EuzABETH M.). 
A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Lanetou Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katherine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl's Daughter. After Life. 
The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6(i. each, cloth plain ; 
2t. id. each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.- 



-continued. 



Somerville (E. (£.) and Bobs 

(Mabtin). 

SOME EXPERIENCES OP AN 
IRISH R.M. With 31 Illustrations 
by E. (E. SOMEBVILLB. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE SILVER FOX. Cr. 8vo, 8«. 6d. 

Stebbing. — PROBABLE TALES. 
Edited by W. Stkbbino. Cr. 8vo, ia. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DE" 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Fcp- 
8vo, Is. sewed, Is. 6(i. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, 3«. U. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
—THE DYNAMITER. By ROBHirr 
Loots Stevenson and Fanny van 
DE GiuFT Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robert 
Loots Stevenson and Lloyd Os- 
BOUBNE. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Suttner.— LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
(Jjie Waffen Niedeir) : The Autobio- 
grapliy ol' Martha von Tilling. By 
Bbktha von Sottner. Translated by 
T. Holmes. Crown 8vo, Is. M. 

Swan.— BALLAST. By Myra Swam. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Taylor.— EARLY ITALIAN LOVE- 
STORIES. Taken from the Originals 
by Una Taylor. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by H. J. Ford. Crown 4to, 16s. 

net. 

Trollops (Anthony). 

TH \i WARDEN. Crown 8vo, Is. U. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crown 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 



Walford (L B.). 
A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
COUSINS. Crown Svo, 2s. 84 
DICK NETHERBY. Cr. Svo, 2s. U. 
IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
LEDDY MARGET. Cr. Svo, 2«. U. 
MR. SMITH : a Part of his Life. Cr. 

Svo, 2s. 6a!. 
NAN, and other Stories. Crown Svo, 

2s. U. 
ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
PAULINE. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
• PLOUGHED,' and other Stories. Cr. 

Svo, 2s. 6d. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHIiR. 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
THE HISTORY OP A WEEK. Cr. 

Svo, 2s. 6d. 
THE INTRUDERS. Cr. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
THE MATCHMAKER. Cr. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr. 

Svo, 2s. ed. 
THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown 

Svo, 2«. 6d. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. 
Svo, 2s. dd. 

Ward.— ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By 
Mrs. WiLFRtD Ward. Crown Svo, 6s. 

West.— EDMUND PULLESTON : or. 
The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. 
West, Author of ' Half Hours with the 
Millionaires,' etc. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Weyman (Stanlby). 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

A GENTLEMAN OF PRANCE, With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

THE RED COCKADE. Witli Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown Svo, 6s. 

SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by Claddk a. Shbitebson. 
Cr. Svo, 6s. 

SOPHIA, With Frontiapieo*. Grown 
Svo, 6s. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.)> 

KartwlR (Hr. QnoRnn)— (iiwMnuotl. 



Butkv, --OUIl llOimwilOM) IN- 
BMllTH. All Aimiiuut ol' Mm liiwulr 
I'tixtM ftliuiil til Thvt'lUiiK lliiiimiN. Ily 
lOnwAiii) A. HoTwm, B.A,, ii.Hn. 
(Uml). With 118 lUuttratlout. Or. 



Furnttftux (W,). 
TWW Ott'lMiOnl! WOlUil); or. Tlio 

YnUllR t 'illli'i'lnl''lt llftUl|l"iilU, Willi 

IH IMiitiw (111 of wlili'li lu'i' iiiilom'ml), 
Kill) fi<ll) llliixImlliiiiN In i)i« 'I'lui. 
di'iiwii 8vo, tl.«. iiot. 

ini'l"l'Mlf.in.l IHH AN 1) MOTIIH 
(llvlMnliV Willi I'J iiolmiri"! IMiil,™ 
luiil 'M\ lUiiMlrallimii tu tlid Tii\U 
t'ruwii Svii, fi», not, 

MinO IN l'l>NI>S AND HTDKAMS, 
Wttli »< ooliiiiiYil rUltWKml H:I1 IIIiih 
tmtliiliK 111 Mm 'IVsU Ol'. 8vn, lln, not. 



IlMCtwig (l>r. QlWRftll). 

Tlini HK,A AND ri'H I.IVINO WON- 
DKIiH VVIt.li I'JI riiilM Mid 808 

\Vllllll»lll«. Nvvi, In. Ill't. 

Til in 'I'UOnOAl. WOllM). with 8 
1'livt.wi «»t( IW Wiimli'lllj). 8vo, 7». 

n«i 

THIi! I'OI^R WOI(U>, With S Mnim. 
8 I'UtM kiui Hti WoKiUiiilJi. Bvo, <«. 
n«t. 

'iniK 811IVI'KUK..VNI8AN WOIIKO. 
W Itli a M i»iw iMiil 80 Wotwlontn. «vo, 
7,«. iipt, 

IIMIUMW OV TlIK I'Ol.AU WOliM.lV 
With ll> llliml.mlloiiii. I'lMwii Svi\, \i», 

WONDKUS OF TllK THOIMt'Al, 
KOUIWI'H. With <0 llliixtmllttiiii, 
OiMWii Hw, S.«. 

WOliKKItS UNUKI! TIII«OI)OliNI>. 

Willi 'JK III««i™Mviii.-i. I'lMWii .Svii, a,«, 

MAUVKUS 0VI5H OUR UK.AIW. 

witii y» iiiiisti-Atuiiin. I'lvwii Svu, a,*, 

IHSA MONHTOUa ANJ> .siCA HIRIVS, 
WItih Tft ninrtwithwd, tv. Sv.>. U». M. 



niSNIZlONH OH' 'I'll Hi DMIDI'. WIUi 
117 lUiifilimUoiw. Oi'invii Hvii, 'i», IW. 

VOliHANOIW ANn lflA.li,'rilC,UIAKKH, 
Willi !U) |llu«|,nd.lciiiN. dr. Hvii, •Jm. M. 

Wll,l> AMIMAliSOIi'TllMTllOI'KH 
Wll.li ltd lUiiHlmUimH, Ol', Svn, !l». «(/. 

Mrilmholtm. l'Ol'ii|,AH niOdTUlUHS 
ON HOIIONTlli'ld SlIILlliiCrs. Ilv 
llKUMANN VllN llltl,Ml\lll,'l'H. Willi iW 

Wootluuta, 'i vnla, ( V. 8vo, 8ji. Of/. okoIi, 
lludaon (W, II.). 

NATUIIK, IN noWNIiANH. 1'2 IMiilnn 
mill M llliuili'iilliiiiM III lliii 'I'liNl, liy 
A. I>. Mi'CimMliiK. Svii, 10,'i. Ill/, iwi, 

UDITIWll IIIDIW. With ft OlmiiW on 
Hl.nii'liii'n iviiil OlnKHllli'iil'.loii hv V'H \NK 
HI, UmiDAlll), F.ll.S. Willi III I'liilc'N 
(8 of Whioh Ultl Ciiloiiri'il), luiil ovt'i' 
rOO rilimtvuttoiK 111 llu> 'I'lisl. (li'invii 
8vo, Oa. n«t. 

HIHDS IN liONOON. Willi 17 Platw 
»inl 1ft lUiisilmllaiiN ill thii 'I'l'jcl, liy 

HllV.\N UlUlK, A. n. Mi'OollMU'K, 

mul iViiiii l'lhil.OKT;i|ili!i IVoiii Niiliu'o, 

ll,V I!. It. IlllllHK. Svvl. Vit. 

PrOOtOX" (KlOHARB A.). 

I.IOIIT HCIKNCK FOR t.ldlSURK 
IIOUKH. FRmlllfti' |i;.s'.nj\-i on H.'iiMi- 
tllUi Hnhi>'«t«. Hwi Soi'l'mi, t'i'iiwii 

SVll, Xl. «(<, 

lUMUJll WAYS M.\nK SMOOTH. 
Kiiiiillliir K«siiv«0\l Si'liMililUi Siimm'ln. 
t'^nvii Svo, a<. M, 

IM.KASANT WAYS IN SOIKNCK. 
iVnvii Svvi, a«. til/. 

N.'VniUK S'l'|l|>IKS. H.v K. A, I'lUHv 
'Wm, OllANT Al.l.KN, A. Wll.SilN, T, 
K(«TKllftlnl v.. I'l.iiiiii. di'. Xvii, !!,<. tiif. 

I.KISURID liKAOlNdS. U.v H, A. 
I'liiH-iMii, K. ri.niili, A. WlusoN, T. 
ll'o.s'l'KH Mid A. ('. Kanyahd, (>t>wn 
8vo,8*. eM. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.) — continued. 



Stanley.— A FAMILIAE HISTOBY 
OP BIEDS. By E. Stanley, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Zs. 6d. 

"Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS : A De- 
scriptiou of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8to, 7*. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME: A Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo, 
7s. net. 

PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 
Illnatrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. Sd, 

OUT OF DOORS : a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. ed. 



Wood (Kev. J. 0,)—eontinued. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from 'Homes without 
Hands '. With 60 Illustrations. Or. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BIRD LIFE OP THE BIBLE. With 
32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WONDERFUL NESTS. With 30 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. Sd. 

HOMES UNDER THE GROUND. 
With 28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 
29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE 
BIBLE. With 23 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE BRANCH BUILDERS. With 
28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. Sd. 

SOCIAL HABITATIONS AND PAR- 
ASITIC NESTS. With 18 Illustra- 
tions. Crown, 8to, 2s. 



Works of Reference. 



G-wilt.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE. By J obeph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. Revised (1888), with altera- 
tions and Considerable Additions by 
Wyatt Papworth. With 1700 En- 
gravings. 8vo, 21s. net. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
Supplement broiiglit down to 1889. 
By Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive and 
Political. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 
Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Atee, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Pep. 
8vo, 6s. 

HISTORICAL TREASURY. Fcp. 8vo. 
6s, 



Maunder (Samuel) — continued. 

THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
MooKE, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, 12s. 



Rogat.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition, By Peter Mark Rooet, 
M. D. , P. R. S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author's Son, John Lewis Roset. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 



Wlllich.— POPULAR TABLES for 
giving information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifeliold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bknck Jones. Crown 8vo, 10s. Cd, 
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Children's Books. 



Brown.— THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
AND FRIKNPLY BEASTS. By 
Abbib Kahwki.i. Buown. With 8 
Illustrations by Fahny Y. Coky. Ct. 
Svo, 4«. M. UBt. 

Buoklaud. -TWO LITTLB RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted from the French 
of Louis Dksnoykrs. By James 
BuoKi.\Nii. With 110 Illustiivtious by 
CsciL AuDiN. Crowu Svo, lis, 

Corbin and Going.— URCHINS OF 
THE SKA. By M.\WB Oykiuvn Cob- 
BiNaiutOH.vRiKs Buxton Going. With 
Drawings by F. I. Bbnnstt. Obloug 
4to, boards, S«. M. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

EDWY THE FAIR; or, The First 
Chi-onieleof .^oendune. Crown Svo, 

i. UBt. 

ALFG.\K THE DANE : or, The Second 
Obroniole of .^cendune. Crown 
Svo, 2s. net, 

THE RIVAL HEIRS : being the Third 
and last Chronicle of JOsoeadnno. 
Crown S\-o, 2«, net. 

THE HOUSF. OF WALDERNE. A 
Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
tlie Days of the Barons' Wars. Or. 
Svo. if." net, 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbfv. Crown Svo, is. net. 

Henty (G. A.). -Edited by. 

YULE LOGS : Eleven Stories by various 
Authoi-s. With 61 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

YUlJi-TlDE YARNS. Ten Stories by 
various Autliors. With 45 Illustra- 
tious. Oi-ow u Svo, 6s. 

Lang (.\XURJSW), — Edited by. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 188 
Illustratious. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Oi-own S™, 6s. 

THE GRKEN FAIRY BOOK. With 
99 lilusU-atioua, Ciown Svo, 6j. 



Iiang (Andbbw).— Edited hy—contUmed.. 

THE GKEY FAIRY BOOK. Witli titi 
lUusti-ations. Crowu Svo, 6s. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustratious. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 
Illustratious. Crowu Svo, iw. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 
100 Illustratious. Crowu Svo, 6s. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 

66 Illustrations. Crowu Svo, 6s. 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 lUustiatious. Cr. Svo, 6.^. 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 

67 Illustratious. Crowu Svo, 6s. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES. With 65 Illustrations. 
Crowu Svo, 6s. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS KNTEi;- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 Illustratious. 
Crown Svo, 6«. 

Meade (L. T.), 

DADDY S BOY With 8 Hlustrations, 
Crowu Svo, 3s. net. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 
Illustrations. Crowu Svo, 3s. net 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 
Illustratious. Crown Svo, Ss. net. 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
6 Illustrations. Ci-owu Svo, Ss. net. 

Praoger (Eosauohd). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES : HECTOR, 
HOXORIA AND ALISANPER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Oolonnd 
Pictures and 24 Outliue Pictures. 
Oblong 4to, Ss. 6d. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. With 24 
Colotu-ed Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, Ss, 6d. 

Stevenson,— A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Loots 
Stkvbkson. Fop. Svo, 5s, 
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Children's Books — continued. 
Upton (Flobsnob K. and Bebtha). 



THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A 'G0LLIW06G'. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 
6«. 



THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, 6a. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 



ITpton (Flobbncb K. and Bbbtha)^ 



THE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S POLAR AD- 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE VEGE-MBN'S REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 



THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each Volome. 



Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 17 Illustrations. 3s. M. 



Bagehot'B 
3s. M. 



(W.) Biographical Studies. 



Bagehot's (W.) Economio Studies. 3s. 6<2. 

Bagehot's (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. fid. each. 

Baker's [Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 
Witheillastrations. 3s. 6i^. 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon, With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6f2. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. 3s. ^d. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
3s. &d. each. 

Becker's (W. A.) Gallus : or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. With 26 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6(2. 

Becker's (W. A.) Charicles : or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3s. M. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage In the ' Sun- 
beam '. With 66 Illustrations. 3s. 6A 

Churchill's (W. Spencer) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 
Maps aud Plans. 3s. 6d. 

Clodd's (£.) Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. Ss. 6(i. 



Conybeare (Rev. W, J.) and Howson's 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Dougall'B(L.)BeggarsAll;aNovel. 3s. 6rf. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 
Illustrations. 3s. 6f2. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, aud other Tales. 3s. M. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 Il- 
lustrations. 3s. 6(2. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Stark Hunro 

Letters. 3s. 6(2. 
Froude'B (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 

of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 3s. 

6(2. each. 
Froude's (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 

3 vols. 10s. 6(2. 

Froude's (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 

of Aragon. 3s. 6(2. 
Froude's (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 

the Armada, and other Essays. 3s. 6i2. 
Froude's (J. A.) English Seamen in the 

Sixteenth Century. 3s. 6(2. 
Froude's (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 

Subjects. 4 vols. 3s. 6(2. each. 
Froude's (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 

3s. 6(2. 
Froude's (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 

History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 7». 
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Fronde's (J. A.) Cnsar : a Sketch. Zs. 6(2. 

Fronde's (J. A.) Oceana, or England 
and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. 
3s. 6rf. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dnn- 
boy : an Irisli Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. 3s. &d. 

Fronde's (J. A.) Life and Letters of Eras- 
mus. 3s. Qd. 

Gleig's (Key. 0. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3s. M. 

Greville's (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Keigns of King George IV., King 
William lY., and Queen Victoria. 
8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Haggard's (H. B.) She: A History of 
Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Qnarltch, 

Y.C. : a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6(i. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 

Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Erie Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Hontezama's Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch's Head. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6A 

Haggard's (H. R.) Hr. Heeson's WiU. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 3s. Gd. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the Hist. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. Qd. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
Illustrations. 3s. &d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
With 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 



Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The 
World's Desire. With27Illus. 3s. 6d. 

Harte's (Bret) In the Carqulnez Woods, 
and other Stories. 3s. &d. 

Helmholtz's (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Hope's (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Hewitt's (W.) Visits to Remarkable 

Places. With 80 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferles' (R.) The Story of My Heart : My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3s. M. 

Jefferles' (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 

With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferles' (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6(2. 

Jefferles' (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 3s. 6d. 

Jefferles' (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3s. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1867-8. 6 vols. 3s. &d. each. 

Knight's (E. F.) The Cruise of the 'Alerte': 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6(2. 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistau, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6(2. 

Knight's (E. F.) The 'Falcon' on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Kostlin's (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
3s. %d. 

Lang's (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
Illustrations. 3s. 6(2. 

Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion, 

2 vols. 7s. 
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Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3». 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 3s. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Il- 
lustrations. 3s. 6rf. 

Lang's (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 3s. 6d. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck's (W,J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 

With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Levett-Yeats' (S.) The Chevalier 
D'Aurlac. 3s. 6d. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Complete Works. 

' With 12 Portraits. ' Albany ' Edition. 
12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the 'Lays'. 3s. 6d, 

Macleod's (H. D.) Elements of Banking, 

3s. M. 

Marbot's (Baron de) Hemolra. Trans- 
lated. 2 vols. 7s. 

Marshman's (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3s. 6d. 

Merivale's (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols, 3s. 6(2. each. 

Merriman's (H. S.) Flotsam : a Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. 3s, id. 

Mill's (J, S,) Politloal Economy. 3s. 6(2. 

Mill's (J. S.) System of Logic. 3s. 6d. 

Milner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 

Chroniole of a year chiefly in a Garden. 
3s. &d. 

Hansen's (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With 142 Illustrations and 
a Map. 3s. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley's (C.) Snap: a Legend 
of tlie Lone Mountain, With 13 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6(i. 

Proctor's (R, A.) Tha Orbs Around Us, 

3s. &d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

3s. M. 

Proctor's (R, A,) The Hoon. 3s. 6(2. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 3s. id. 



Proctor's (R. A.) Our Plaoe among Infi- 
nities: a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A,) Other Suns than 
Ours, 3s, 6(2, 

Proctor's (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. First Series. 3s. 6(2. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth, 3s. id. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 8s. 6(2. 

Proctor's (R. A,) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy, 3s. 6(2. 

Proctor's (R. A,) Nature Studies, 3s. 6(2. 

Proctor's (R, A,) Leisure Readings, By 
R. A. Pbootor, Edwabd Cloud, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Postbe, 
and A. C. Raniabd, With Illustra- 
tions, 3s, 6(2. 

Rossettl's (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 
3s. 6(2. 

Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginian!. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
3s. 6(2. 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3s. 6(2. 

Stephen's (Leslie) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). With 4 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6(2. 

Stevenson's (R, L,) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 3s. 6(2. 

Stevenson (R, L,) and Osbourne's (LI,) 
The Wrong Box. 3s. 6(2. 

Stevenson (Robt, Louis) and Stevenson's 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. 3s. 6(2. 

Trevelyan's (Sir G. 0.) The Early History 
of Charles James Fox. 3s. 6<2. 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. 3s. 6(2. 

Wood's (Rev, J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6(2. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 

With 60 Illustrations. 3s. 6(2. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
11 Illustrations. 3s. 6(2. 
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Aeton.— MODERN COOKERY. By 
Eliza Aoton. With 150 Woodcuts. 
Fop. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



Angwin. — SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
Economical Recipes. For Schools, 
Homes and Classes for Technical In- 
struction. By M. C. Angwin, Diplo- 
mate (First Class) cf the National Union 
for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, 1«. 



Ashby.— HEALTH IN THE NUR- 
SERY. By Hknky Ashby, MD., 
F.R.C.P. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, Ss. net. 

BuU (Thomas, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 8vo, 
sewed, Is. 6d, ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
net. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp. 8vo, sewed. Is. M. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

De Sails (Mbs.). 

CAKES AND CONFECTIONS 1 LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d 

DOGS : A Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo, Is. (,d. 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

DRESSED VEGETABLES 1 LA 
MODE. Fop. 8vo, Is. 6A 

DRINKS A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 

Is. 6d. 

ENTREES X LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Is. V,d. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fop. 8vo, 
Is. 6<2. 



De Sails (Mks. ) — amimMid. 

GARDENING A. LA MODE. Fop. 8vo, 
Part I., Vegetables, Is. M. Part II., 
Fruits. Is. 6rf. 

NATIONAL VIANDS X LA MODE. 
Fop. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

NEW-LAID EGGS. Fop. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

OYSTERS A LA MODE. Fop. 8vo, 
Is. 6(2. 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY X LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6A 

SAVOURIES X LA MODE. Pep. 8vo, 
Is. U. 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH X LA 
MODE. Fop. Svo, Is. 6rf. 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. Fop. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INCOMES. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6(i. 

WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown Svo, 
Is. U. 

Lear.— MAIGRB COOKERY. By H. 
L. SiDNBY LxAB. 16mo, 2s. 

Mann (E. E.). 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OP COOKERY 
RECIPE BOOK. Crown 8vo, Is. %d. 

MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES OP 
PRACTICAL COOKERY. Crown 
Svo, Is. 

Poole.— COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 
BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. 
With Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fop. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

Kotheram. - HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. Rothekam, 
First Class Diplomas, National Training 
School of Cookery, London ; Instructress 
to the Bedfordshire County Council, 
Crown Svo, 2s. 
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Burns and Colenso. — LIVING 
ANATOMY. By Cboil L. Burns, 
R.B.A., and Robert J. Colbnso, M.A., 
M.D. 40 Plates, llj x 8| ins., each 
Plate containing Two Figures— (a) A 
Natural Male orFemale Figure ; (o) The 
same Figure Anatomised. In a Portfolio. 
Is. ^d. net. 

Hamlin.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M. With 21i9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7a. 6(i. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 

MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait 
of the Author, and Numerous Illus- 
trations, Facsimiles and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 8 lUustra- 
tiona. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 

Huish, Head and Iiongman.— 

SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EM- 
BROIDERIES. By Marcus B. Huish, 
LL.B. ; also 'The Stitohery of the 
Same,' by Mrs. Head; and 'Foreign 
Samplers,' by Mrs. C. J. Longman. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 
40 Illustrations in Monochrome. 4to, 
£2 2s. net. 

HuUah.— THE HISTORY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By John Bullae. 
8vo, 8s. 6(i. 

Kingsley.— A HISTORY OP FRENCH 
ART, 1100-1899. By Rose G. Kingsley. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Maefarren.— LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. By Sir G. A. Maofarben. 
8vo, 12s. 

Matthav. — PIANOFORTE TONE 
PRODUCTION. By Professor Tobias 
Matthat. 

Morris (William). 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, 4s. M. 



Morris (William) — ixmtiTuaed. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 2l8T FEBRUARY, 1894. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH. A Lecture delivered at 
Burslem Town Hall on 18th October, 
1881. 8vo, 2s. 6c2. net. 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN -DE- 
SIGNING : a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Men's College, London, 
on 10th December, 1881. 8vo, 2s. 6(2. 

•et. 

ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two 
Papers read before the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, 18S4 
and 1893. 8vo, 2s. td. net. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preface by William Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6a. net, 

Riohter.— LECTURES ON THE NA- 
TIONAL GALLERY. By J. P. RlOHTBB. 
With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 4to, 9s. 

Van Dyke.— A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By John 
C. Van Dtkb. With 110 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Willard.— HISTORY OP MODERN 
ITALIAN ART. By Ashton Rollins 
Willard. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 28 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 
18s. net. 

Wellington. -A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
LONDON. By Evelyn, Duchess of 
Wellington. Illustrated hy 62 Photo- 
Eiigiavinzs, specially executed by 
BuAUN, CliI;ment & Co., of Paris. 2 
vols. Royal 4to, J:6 ?s. net. 
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Bagehot.— LITERARY STUDIES. By 
WALIEB B4.QBHOT. With Portrait. '3 
vols. Crows 8va, 3s. 6(2. each. 

Baker.— EDUCATION AND LIFE : 
Papers and Addresses. By Jamss H. 
Baker, M.A.jLL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6<i. 

Baring-Gould.— CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
Babino-Gould. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spbnoeb Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biographical Preface by Professor 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Boyd (A.K.H.) (' A.K.H.B.'). 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A 
COUNTRY PARSON. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 

COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

EAST COAST DAYS AND ME- 
MORIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND 
MORALITIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. Sd. 

LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. Crown 
8vo, 3s. ed. 

LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

OUR LITTLE LIFE. Two Series. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

OUR HOMELY COMEDY : AND 
TRAGEDY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Three Series. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6^. each. 

Butler (Samuel). 

EREWHON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE AUTHORESS OF THE. ODYS- 
SEY, WHERE AND WHEN SHE 
WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OF THE ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS. With 14 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10». 6d. 



Butler (Sahukl]— continued. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Freely 
rendered into English Prose for the 
use of those that cannot read the 
original. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d!. 

THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose for the use of those who 
cannot read the original. With 4 
Maps and 7 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Original 1609 Edition. 8va, 
10s. 6d. 

Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST; being a Classified Re- 
gister of Charities in or available in the 
Metropolis. With an Introduction by 
C. S. Loch, Secretary to the Council of 
the Charity Organisation Society, Lon- 
don. 8vo, 4s. 

Dickinson.— KING ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL. By W. Howship Dick- 
inson, M.D. With 5 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

"Bvans.— THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B. With 637 
Illustrations. 8vo, 28s. 

Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By the Author of ' Times and 
Days'. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Haggard. — A FARMER'S YEAR : 
being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
By H. RiDEB Haggard. With 36 
Illustrations by G. Leon Little and 3 
others. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

Hodgson.— OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By Shad- 
woETH H. Hodgson, LL. D. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 

Hoenig.— INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. 
By Fritz Hoenig. With 1 Sketch in 
the Text and 6 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bower. 8vo, 15s. net 
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Jefferies (Riohakd). 
FIELD AND HEDGfEROW. With 
Portrait. Crowu 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE STOEY OF MY HEART; my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and 
New Preface by C. J. Longman. 
Crown 8vo, 3«. hd. 

RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations by 
J. Charlton and H. Tunalt. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WOOD MAGIC : a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Jekyll (Gebtrudb). 
HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worlcer in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs by the Author. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Johnson (J. & J. H.). 
THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL : a 
Treatise on the I/aw and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
With a Reprint of the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 1888. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Joyce.— THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Grown 
8vo, 6s. each. 

Iiang (Andbbw). 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6rf. net. 

OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 



Lang (Andrew)— amMreweti. 

LETT'ERS ON LITERATURE. Pop. 
8vo, 2s. M. net. 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrait 
of the Author. Grown 8vo, 2s. &d. 

COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 

THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 
GHOSTS. Crowu 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

Madden.— THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE; a Study of 
Shalfespeare and Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, 
Viue-Chaucellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, 16s. 

Maryon. — HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. By Maud Maryon. With 4 
Illustrations by Gordon Bowne. Cr. 
8vo, 5s. net. 

Matthe-ws (Bbandbr). 

NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING. Fcp. 
8vo, Is. &d. net 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP THE SHORT 
STORYi Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6a!. 

Max MUller (The Right Hon. F.). 

CHIPS PROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. I. Recent Essays and 
Addresses. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Crowu 
8vo, 5s. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

INDIA : WHAT CAN IT TEACH US ? 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

Milner. — COUNTRY PLEASURES : 
the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a 
Garden. By Georqe Milnbb. Crowu 
8vo, 3«. 6d. 

Morris.— SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seven 
Lectures delivered on various Occasions. 
By William Morris. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
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Pollock.— JANE AUSTEN : her Con- 
temporaries and Hersel f . An Essay in 
Criticism. By Walter Herries Pol- 
look. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Poore (George Vivian, M.D.). 
ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Eossetti.— A SHADOW OF DANTE : 
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